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TO 
THE CREATIVE-APPRECIATIVE YOUTHS OF INDIA 


PREFACE 


My social philosophy is a sequel to my previous book entitled. 
A WORLD-VIEW THROUGH A REUNION OF PHILOSOPHY & SCIENCE. 
In my previous work I gave an exposition to my philosophy of 
universal teleology. I have maintained that creative purpose is the 
central theme of reality. Creative purpose gives orientation to all 
types of progressive developments in the universe. It is the prin- 
ciple of uniqueness in an individual. There is incessant creation of 
novel and original values in the world due to the working of the 
principle of creative purpose in individuals. Creative purpose 
is also the steering principle of living and non-living phenomena. 
Researches in some of the fields of modern science seem to give 
faint hints at the existence of purposiveness in certain aspects of 
Nature. In physics the deterministic laws have been replaced by 
the indeterministic ones. The age-old ‘parity principle’ of the 
physical phenomena has been overthrown. The doctrine of bio- 
logical evolution as a flat and continuous process has been 
discarded in favour of the theory of evolution through a series 
of spontaneous and random gene mutations. Certain theories of 
the cosmic models have been discarded and certain new models 
of the universe have been proposed by modern astronomers. 
Theories of continuous creation of matter, expanding universe, 
and so on have been proposed by some of the modern astronomers. 
T have tried to interpret the various phenomena of Nature from 
the standpoint of creative teleology. I have maintained that 
sciences are mainly concerned with the description of the struc- 
tural and the functional aspects of the various phenomena of 
Nature, and that philosophy is primarily concerned with the 
evaluation of the meaning and the purposive aspects of the latter. 
T have, therefore, suggested that a synthesis of the ‘operational’ 
method of sciences, and the ‘yaluational’ method of philosophy is 
necessary in order to have a consistent and comprehensive world- 
view. 

T have tried to interpret the various social phenomena from 
the standpoint of my philosophy of world-teleology. I have 
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defined society as a dynamic organization of purposive individuals. 
Each individual has the innate potentiality for raising psychic 
tides in other individuals. Objective social bonds are established 
between the various members of a society, if the latter are able 
tn raise psychic tides amongst themselves frequently and relatively 
consjstently. The psychic tides, for instance, which are raised 
between a mother and her child are subjective in their origins, 
but objective in their expressions; and once the objective relation- 
ship is established between a mother and her child through the 
linkage of psychic tides the former persists relatively permanently. 
If the radiation produced by a physical system is real and objec- 
tive, then I submit that the psychic tide produced by a creative- 
appreciative person is equally real and objective. A creative 
person is necessarily appreciative ; and an appreciative person has 
the potentiality of creativity. A person is creative-appreciative 
by virtue of his innate creative teleology. A society progresses 
culturally when the circuits between creativity and appreciation 
are continuously being completed between the objective expres- 
sions of creative and appreciative persons. Stability of a society 
is due to the preponderance of appreciation over creativity, and 
cultural progress is due to the preponderance of creative advance 
over appreciation by creative-appreciative persons. T Have 
enunciated the thesis that society itself has a purpose which is 
unique in its own way. ‘The exposition of my social theory is 
very sketchy in this book. I wish, however, to give a detailed 
exposition to my social theory in a bigger book if I have the time 
and opportunity in future. 


I take this opportunity of cordially thanking my younger 
brother, Mr. Amiya Kumar Sinha, who first suggested to me to 
write this book. I express my gratitude to my father, Professor 
Jadunath Sinha, who has always inspired me to devote myself to 
creative work. I express my cordial thanks to Mr. a 
Maliakal, Mrs. Rosie George Maliakal, Mr. P. C. Pande, Mr. B. 
K. Nema, and Miss Sita Srivastav for kindly going through the 
various portions of the galley proofs. 


Ajit Kumar SINHA 
January 1, 1962, 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAPTER I. j 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


An individual is born in a society; and thereafter interacts 
with society all his life. Society serves as soil, as it were, where 
his personality is nurtured. Sometimes, however, he gets aside 
from the social flux and reflects upon the nature of existence 
either casually or seriously. When his reflection is momentary 
and casual he is either introspective or casually communicative. 
But when his reflection is serious and consistent he is creative 
in his expression. He formulates a life-view or world-view on 
the basis of his clear and comprehensive apprehension of the 
meaning and the purposive aspects of society and the world. Some- 
times his reflection is too imaginative and far remoyed from 
actual state of affairs. Such useless speculation which is un- 
aided by the epistemology of sciences is called ‘metaphysics’. But 
as his knowledge advances along scientific lines he realizes the 
futility of metaphysics in getting insight into the nature of 
reality. He discovers through careful analysis that metaphysics 
consists of meaningless propositions. 


Old philosophy or metaphysics is dead and new philosophy 
is born out of its ashes aided by the epistemology of sciences. 
Philosophy which is not aided by the epistemology of science’ is 
sterile. Scientific knowledge is most valuable for getting clear and 
precise understanding of the various phenomena of Nature. But 
science by itself cannot give a comprehensive world-view. It 
must be supplemented by philosophy. If sciences remained purely 
on the correlational level and were not followed by speculative 
adventure, there would be hardly any progress in human know- 
ledge. In fact, philosophy in the sense of speculative adventure 
precedes as well as follows the scientific theories. The role of 
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philosophy cannot be completely ignored in scientific theorizing. 
Consequently there are signs of synthesis between science and 
philosophy in the contemporary period. This reunion between 
science and philosophy has brought about changes in the theory 
cf knowledge itself. Recent discoveries in modern physics have 
revealed that an observer does not passively witness the drama 
of events as they occur in the environment. An observer affects 
the phenomena under observation through the act of observing. 
There is purpose in an observer which partially determines the 
objects he is going to observe. There is inevitable interplay be- 
tween the observer and the observed. Human knowledge has 
been radically transformed in the light of recent investigations 
in the field of pure sciences. The old doctrine of permanent sub- 
stance and its unchangeable qualities have been discarded as 
obsolete. The slowing down of the clock with the increase of 
velocity, the shrinking of the measuring rod in the direction of 
its motion, sudden and unpredictable nature of individual quantum 
jumps and gene mutations, the change of colour of fast receding 
galaxies towards red and so on sufficiently disprove the age-old 
doctrine of permanent substance and its immutable qualities. 
It is obvious, then, that the old philosophy is dead and new 
philosophy is born out of its ashes. Likewise the old science is 
also dead and the new science is in the process of emerging out 
of the ashes of the former with the aid of philosophical insight. 
Knowledge reincarnates itself in each epoch in the light of new 
information that is obtained through the operational and valua- 
tional sciences. Knowledge is likely to perennially change as 
reality itself changes. 

, Philosophy has acquired new meaning at this momentous 
period of advancement of human knowledge. In the historical 
perspective philosophy has three distinguishable aspects. ‘These 
three distinguishable aspects of philosophy are also found in the 
intellectual adventure of an individual. First, philosophy pre- 
cedes science. Historically philosophy originated prior to science. 
In an individual intellectual enterprise also philosophy in the 
sense of the formulation of a hypothesis precedes a scientific 
theory. Philosophy in the sense of hypothesis may offer valuable 
Suggestions for scientific inquiry. Secondly, philosophy refers to 
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the ultimate constituents and the fundamental laws of Nature 
| that science discovers. ‘The basic conclusions of sciences which 

come to stay refer to the latter's philosophical aspects. In. other 
words, the understanding of the some of the aspects of reality 

is possible through the channels of sciences. It is possible for 
us to pass into philosophy through sciences. Thirdly, philosophy 
refers to the post-scientific speculation. It refers to the possible 
leads or alternatives which yield fruitful results in the process 
of comprehension of reality. ‘These speculations are likely to 
lead to valid conclusions since they have scientific background. 
They stimulate further scientific inquiry. It may be said on these 
| grounds that the relation between science and philosophy is fluid. 
Philosophy flows into science, and science flows into philosophy 
in the process of its theoretical development. It is obvious, ther, 
that the barriers which segregated philosophy from sciences have 
been demolished in the light of new knowledge which is now in 
our possession. Philosophy and sciences are the various stages 
in the development of knowledge. Philosophy does not neces- 
sarily give valid answers to the questions posed by human intel- 
lect, but it puts pertinent questions to the answers or explana- 
if tions given by common sense and sciences. It cannot usually 
arrive at valid conclusions unaided by the epistemology of sciences: 
But it can certainly reflect upon the conclusions arrived at by 
sciences. It promises a lot more than it actually achieves. 

In sum, this is what I mean by philosophy,—the new philo- 
sophy which is aided by the epistemology of sciences. ‘The stand- 
point that I have adopted here will be followed throughout this’ 
monograph. Brief references will be made to social philosophy 
as it is understood in its historical sense. Frequent references 
i will also be made to the conclusions of sociology for they refer’ 

to the philosophy of social life. Philosophy of society is based 
upon the valid conclusions of sociology or the science of society. 
| Social philosophy which is based upon the valid conclusions of 
social sciences primarily refers to the philosophical significance 
| öf social systems presently under observation. Apart from these 
4 two forms of social philosophies passing reference will also be 
made to more basic principles which lie at the root of various 
| social phenomena and the fundamental laws in accordance with 
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which social changes take place. Attempts will also be made tu 
show the underlying meaning and purpose of all social changes 
that take place down the ages. Social philosophy of this variety 
is the outcome of the synthesis of philosophy of history, social 
sciences and general axiology. Social philosophy of this variety 
is of the speculative type which may be empirically confirmed at 


later stages by the precise and advanced methods of social 
sciences. 


Tue Nature of Human Society 


The human race came into existence in course of long process 
of organic evolution. Different human societies came into 
existence in course of the movement of history. A society is 
a dynamic organization of individuals. Individuals are the 
units of a society. However, individuals do not precede a society. 
Individuals have always lived in some form of society. 
The very fact that the family life of individuals is based upon 
sexual and parental motives indicates that social life of human 
personalities is inevitable. Apart from the sexual and 
the parental motives there are many other factors which bring 
about social relationships. On careful examination of the 
various types of social systems it is always found that some 
form of conflux of teleologies or inter-relation of purposes of 
participating individuals is inevitable for social cohesion, Social 
bonds are established amongst members of a social system through 
the integration of various types of purposes of the participating 
individuals. The bonds connecting individual purposes may be 
on various planes, such as the biological plane, utilitarian plane, 
intellectual plane, creative plane and so on. A society is on the 
lowest rung of historical evolution which is integrated mainly on 
the basis of biological purposes. A society, on the other hand, 
is in an advanced stage of human progress if the integration of 
such a society is brought about through confluence of creativa 
purposes of its members. In sum, whatever the form of society 
or social institution there are certain forms of purposes or teleo- 
logies which bring about social cohesion. Change and evolution 
of a society is due to the modification of the nature of purposive- 
ness of the members of such a society. The uniting as 
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well as the steering principle of the entire human race is conflux 
of teleologies or integration of purposes of individuals. 


The structure and function of society has been explained in 
different ways by various social philosophers. The view of 
some of the social philosophers have been critically discussed 
below. 


According to F. W. Blackmar, the motive of self-preservation 
is the uniting principle of a society. The aim of society is to 
protect its members from destruction by external forces.’ The 
function of a society consists in the perpetuation of its members 
by protecting them from hostile individuals within the group and 
pernicious external forces. 


Blackmar’s view is correct so far as the most primitive forms 
of societies are concerned. But the motive of self-perpetuation 
cannot be regarded as the only uniting principle of all forms of 
societies. | Sometimes the prestige motive may even surpass the 
motive of self-preservation. The Rajputs of India had a great 
sense of prestige a few centuries ago. They even staked their 
entire community for the sake of prestige during periods of 
external aggression. The females of Rajput community used to 
commit mass suicide by burning themselves in fire which is 
known as Jwahar Brata. Likewise the males embraced 
mass martyrdom in order to have heroic end. Had self-preser- 
vetion been. the only end of life, the self-annihilating tendency 
in the masses of individuals would not be there. Blackmar’s 
interpretation of society, therefore, seems to be too narrow. 


A society, according to J. S. Mackenzie, is a group of 
individuals united together with a definite end in view2 ‘There 
may be different modes of unity amongst the individuals of a 
social institution depending upon the different ends of view for 
association, For instance, there are debating societies, co-operative 
societies, and so on. A community is a society in which there is 
more or less intimate relationship between individuals. In a 


religious community, for instance, there is intimate relationship 


between 1s participating members. The state is also a society 


on a larger scale. 
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re “Mackenzie’s interpretation of society is more satisfactory than 
‘that of Blackmar because the former recognizes the existence cf 
the multiplicity of purposes in the formation of different types 
“of social institutions. “But Mackenzie does not explain in detail 
about the nature of purposes in the formation of different types 
of social institutions. Furthermore, Mackenzie seems to 
suggest that the social end is given beforehand towards which 
social actions are oriented. It may be partially true so far as 
underdeveloped societies are concerned. But this view does 
mot seem to be true in the case of advanced societies. In advanced 
societies social ends are not necessarily laid down as directives 
beforehand, but rather they come into existence in course of pur- 
posive social action. A culturally advanced society has adhorance 
for any kind of finalism in the process of its development. ‘The 
course of development of a cultured society cannot be precisely 
predicted beforehand. Besides this, Mackenzie has used some 
of the terms in loose sense. For instance, a community or a state 
is not a society but a social institution or a social organization. 
_Mackenzie’s social theory is vague and unsatisfactory. 


According to M. Ginsberg, a society refers to the entire tissue 
of human relations.3 Society refers to the entire human race, 
and hence, it is different from a society which refers to only a 
special type of socicty. Social processes hold good in different 
types of societies on account of the underlying similarity of 
mankind. Ginsberg pointed out that there were interconnec- 
tions and inter-relations between various groups of people. 

The merit of Ginsberg’s view consists in the fact that he 
emphasized on the concept of ‘relations’ in explaining the struc- 
ture of society. But the defect of his view consists in the fact 
that he emphasized on the fundamental similarities of mankind 
so greatly that he erroneously considered the entire human race 
to be a society. The entire human race consists of many 
societies and the differences between the latter seem to be more 
conspicious than their similarities. His monistic bias in social 
interpretation is empirically unfounded. 


R. M. Maclver maintains that a society is a web of social 
relationships. Individuals are held together by social relations. 
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Social relations are possible among- those `individuals . who 
resemble one another both in body and mind is some respects: 
Social relationships are possible among those individuals’ who 
resemble one another both in body and, mind in some respects 
Social relationships are possible also: amongst, those individuals 
who have certain degrees of difference. Receprocity and éx- 
change of views, ideals, etc., are possible only when there arè 
partial differences between individuals. Individuals live in 
society through different types. of social relationships. 


Maclver’s description of society seems to be, more satisfactory 
than those of the social philosophers stated earlier. Tt is true 
that apart from relationships there would be no society. But 
MacIver does not state very clearly about the fundamental laws 
which determine social relationships. The teleological inter- 
pretation of society which I have stated earlier seems to be most 


satisfactory. 


Puitosopny oF History 


Philosophy of history is allied to social philosophy and in a 
sense it foreshadowed the development of social philosophy. 
Philosophy of history studies the nature of the social movements 
from the philosophical point of view. | Hegel maintained that 
philosophy of history was nothing but thoughtful consideration 
of the events that took place in the entire human society.? His 
interpretation of the evolution of human societies was from the 
metaphysical point of view rather than from the sociological 
point of view. He maintained that Divine Providence or reli- 
gious truth directed the world history. Marx and Engels gave 
a materialistic interpretation of history. According to them, 
the great moving power of all historical events in society 1s the 
economic power which is manifested through the modes of 
prouction.? The economic interpretation of history given by 


Marx and Engels is too narrow and one-sided. : , There are 


i i i termine 
many other factors besides the economic factor which de in 


social changes. A. J. ‘Toynbee maintains that history’ is the 
progressive working of the Divine plan.the meaning of which is 
partially revealed to human personalities.® Religion, according 
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to him, is the most important determining factor of all social 


changes. His theological interpretation of history is inadequate 
like that of Hegel. 


Philosophy of history, in my opinion, tries to give a synoptic 
view of the nature of the movement of the entire human race 
with special reference to its teleological orientations. Human 
history is the teleological and meaningful evolution of human 
societies towards creative ends. 


In the contemporary period philosophy of history and social 
philosophy have a marked tendency for giving a sociological 
rather than metaphysical or theological interpretation of history, 
Historically, sociology or the science of society owes its origin 
to philosophy of history and social philosophy. 


Tue Nature oF SocIaL PHILOSOPHY 


Social philosophy is the thoughtful consideration of human 
society which is perpetually undergoing change. A social philo- 
sopher tries to study society from philosophical point of view 
and tries to find out the link between human society and the 
basic nature of reality, He tries to find out the basic laws 
which operate in society and influence human relations. He 
tries to find out the fundamental principles in accordance with 
which social bonds are established and those in accordance with 
which social bonds are broken. His final aim consists in dis- 
covering the link between life-view and world-view. 


In the West social philosophy originated in Greece. Social 
philosophy of the early Greek thinkers was mostly the result of 
arm-chair philosophizing. Their philosophical reflections on 
the nature of society were rarely based upon actual observation. 
Plato’s social philosophy is an admixture of ethics, political 
rhilosophy and philosophy of education. He gave a detailed 
philosophical plan for the formation of good society. He 
Suggested that all institutions of a society must be subservient to 
the state. According to him, in an ideal society hereditary 
class distinctions should be removed so that each individual 
would get equal opportunity for maximum possible development 
of his personality. In an ideal socio-political set up a genuinely 
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talented person would get fair opportunity for becoming a king,— 
a philosopher-king. Those individuals who are less talented 
than a philosopher-king would become soldiers. Their main 
function would be to protect the state from possible external 
aggression. The group of individuals who would bring forth 
philosopher-kings should have no private interests. The indivi- 
duals of such a group should not even have personal ‘wives’ and 
‘children’, The obliteration of private sentiment in such a social 
group would be replaced by public sentiment. Plato had great 
conviction in the effectiveness of education “in bringing about 
social change. He, therefore, propounded a new philosophy 
of education with the aim of bringing into existence an ideal 
form of society. He suggested that state should undertake the 
responsibility of educating its citizens. Finally, Plato threw 
light on the problem of social and political justice. He tried 
to tackle the problem of justice from the ethical point of view. In 
his view, justice prevails in a society where everybody does 
his duty without interfering with other person’s affairs. There 
is harmony and order in a society where there is social and 


political justice. 


Plato’s social philosophy is idealistic and far removed from 
actual life, Aristotle’s social philosophy, on the other hand, is 
More realistic than that of Plato. He found on observation 
that human beings are basically social by nature. In his view, 
human beings have always been living in some form of society. 
The chief aim of the State is to produce good citizens. ; Au 
individual can perform his ethical duties by being a good citizen. 
Good life is possible only in a community in which everybody 
receives his fair proportion of justice. The state guarantees 
political justice. According to Aristotle, therefore, ethics is 
subservient to politics because good life is primarily public rather 


than private in its nature. 


The social philosophy of th 
academic and authoritarian in its nature. ait 
social philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas was based on Christian 


dogma rather than on actual facts of experience. j Sen 
tepid developments took place in the field of social philosophy 


he scholastic philosophers is too 


For instance, the 
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in the. seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. ‘In the 
seventeenth century a lot of outstanding work was done in the 
fields of physics, mathematics and mechanics. Newton, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Descartes, Leibniz, Kepler, Francis Bacon, 
Boyle and others were some of the outstanding philosophers and 
-scientists whose theories had a mechanistic bias. ‘The mechanistic 
bias of the’ seventeenth century science had impact also upon 
social philosophy of that period. During that period a number 
of social philosophers, such as Hobbes, Leibniz and others inter- 
preted social phenomena in mechanistic terms. Some of them 
considered individuals to be parts of a huge social machinary. 
Some of them compared human society to the astronomical 
system with configuration of individuals in mutual attraction and 
` repulsion. George Berkeley maintained that there was stability 
in a society, the individuals of which were held together by moral 
attraction. Leibniz recognized the importance of time in deter- 
mining social relations. In some of the mechanistic 
interpretations of social phenomena individuals are regarded as 
‘social molecules’ in the analogy of a material system. Further 
developments took place in social philosophy in the eighteenth 
century which is regarded as the age of enlightenment. In th2 
eighteenth century social philosophy paved the way for the 
development of sociology or the science of society. Nevertheless, 
the new science of society could not replace the importance of 
sccial philosophy. Social philosophers have always been passing 
judgments upon social institutions from the earliest period of 
human history. For instance, Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris 
and others were not only literary critics, but also social philoso- 
phers. ‘They exposed the drawbacks of social institutions and the 
foibles of people and set forth high ideals for the guidance of 
conduct in society. 

The observations of most of the early social philosophers were 
of a casual nature. But in contrast with that it is found that 
the reflections of the nineteenth and the twentieth century social 
Ehilosophers were more systematic and comprehensive. J. S. 
Mackenzie developed his social philosophy in some detail. In his 
view, the province of social philosophy is different from that of 
sociology. According to him, there is an essential social unity 
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of mankind. The aim of social philosophy consists in interpret- 
ing society with reference to the norm of social unity.’ In other 
words, the chief aim of social philosophy consists in discovcring 
_the meaning of the actual mode of existence in society. Social 
philosophy tries to interpret the results of social sciences. Tt 
studies the ideals and values of a society. Social philosophy has 
no specific practical value like philosophy. It does not suggest 
any-course of actions that people ought to follow in society. Its 
influence on social life is indirect. Tt suggests certain guiding 
principles by which social behaviour has to be directed.?° 


According to F. W. Blackmar, social philosophy is based 
upon the general facts of society. Social philosophy makes 
general observations on the nature of society. It does not 
completely ignore the actual events of a society., Hence, it is 
an aid to social sciences. Blackmar, therefore, recognized that 
there is close connection between social philisophy and social 
sciences. His view of social philosophy is, therefore, slightly 
different from Mackenzie’s social philosophy which is critical 


rather than scientific.” 


According to Morris Ginsberg, social philosophy mainly aims 
at the formulation of the general principles of human behaviour 
through speculation on social phenomena. But sometimes there 
is excessive formalization in social philosophy with the result 
that the latter may be far removed from the actualities of social 
life. A social philosophy which is not based upon empirical or 
inductive method ends in arm-chair speculation.*° Social 
philosophy, according to Ginsberg, must take into account the 
results of social sciences in order to arrive at the most general 
laws of human behaviour in society. A social philosopher must 
critically study the postulates and methods of social se ae 
also reflects upon the epistemology of social eed ap : 
constructive side a social philosopher applies hisi stanca > ig 
value to the various social phenomena. He SHG in tongs ar 
the ethical significance of various social phenomena. AE 


social philosophy has two main aspects, viz, the gia E be 
constructive. The critical aspect of social philosophy ily 
the postulates and methods of social 


tries to find out the logic of 
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Sciences. The constructive aspect of social philosophy, on the 
other hand, studies the validity of the social ideals.*5 


P. A. Sorokin is one of the most outstanding social theorists 
of the contemporary period. In his view, the reflections of 
social philosophers on the nature of social phenomena are 
valuable for human knowledge. However, social philosophers 
cannot ignore the conclusions of social sciences. Sociology is 
an empirical science, Hence, it is in a position to verify the 
validity of the propositions of social philosophy.?¢ Social 
philosophy, therefore, must be ultimately based upon sociology, 

It may be mentioned here that there is slight difference 
between the point of view of Ginsberg and that of Sorokin on the 
problem of the relation between sociology and social philosophy. 
According to Ginsberg, the logic of the methodology of social 
Sciences must be ascertained by social philosophy. According to 
Sorokin, on the other hand, social Philosophy must submit to 
sociology so that the validity of the former must be ascertained by 
the empirical methods of the latter. ‘There is, in my opinion, no 
fundamental difference between these two points of view 
because ultimately social philosophy and sociology involve each 
other. The relation between social philosophy and sociology 
is so fluid that the study of any one naturally leads to the other. 

R. T. LaPiere points out that social philosophers were the 
forerunners of modern sociologists. The social problems which 
engaged the attention of social philosophers in earlier centuries 
are now studied by social scientists. LaPiere observes that the 
interpretations of social philosophers on social problems are 
mostly useless and unfruitful? He gives credit to social 
philosophy only in so far as it paved the way for the emergence 
ot sociology as a science, According to him, the hasty generaliza- 
tions of social Philosophers on casual and superficial observation 
of social phenomena are nothing but a set of justifications of 
Prevailing social practices and rationalizations.1® The 
of social philosophers on social 
The contribution of social philos 

It is true that social 
But it cannot be said 


views 
phenomena are mostly dogmatic, 
ophy to knowledge is almost nil. 
philosophy preceded sociology historically, 
on that ground that the contribution of 
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social philosophy is almost nil. « LaPiere is not justified in 
completely ignoring the value of social philosophy as a valuable 
branch of human knowledge. I think that sociology cannot 
completely replace social philosophy at any stage of the progress 
of human knowledge. Sociology is a science. It is mainly 
concerned with the analysis and description of social phenomena. 
Social philosophy, on the other hand, is mainly concerned with 
the evaluation and interpretation of social phenomena. Sociology 
is mainly concerned with the study of the facts of social life ; 
social philosophy, on the other hand, is mainly concerned with 
the study of the values of various social phenomena. Sociology 
and social philosophy have, therefore, relatively independent 
functions. Hence, even though sociology and social philosophy 
come very close to each other the main objects and methods of 
social philosophy cannot completely lose their unique importance. 

Social philosophy is valuable as an important branch of humar 
knowledge even in the contemporary period. A social philo- 
sopher speculates upon the basic principles of human behaviour, 
the supreme values of human life and the purpose of the entire 
existence. A social scientist, on the other hand, does not 
usually speculate upon these philosophical problems relating to 
society. But he has to philosophize when he inquires into the 
basic questions pertaining to social phenomena. Hence, so far 
as the study of the fundamental questions concerning social 


phenomena is concerned there is very little difference between 


the attitude of a social philosopher and that of a social scientist. 
A social scientist is more concerned with the analysis of facts in 
a social system rather than with the evaluation of the meanings 
and values of various social phenomena. A social philosopher, 
on the other hand, is more deeply concerned with the study of 
the inner implications of social phenomena rather than with 
the analysis and description of social events. A. J- Bahm aptly 
he difference between social philosophy and 
social science is chiefly one of degree. In his view, whereas 
social philosophy is primarily concerned with general questions, 
social science is concerned with the detailed proofs concerning 
specific problems of society? J. Rumney has stated the 
difference between social philosophy and sociology in a slightly 


peints out that t 
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different way. He observes that while sociology treats values 
as facts, social Philosophy considers facts as values.?° B.S. 
Bogardus points out that social philosophy gives broad inter- 
pretation of human personality and society on the basis of the 
scientifically collected data on social phenomena. ‘The claim of 
social philosophy is recognized particularly by those’ sociologists 
who believe that the analytical and fragmentary findings of 
sociology are inadequate.” It is likely that with the advance- 
ment of knowledge the rigid line of demarcation between 
Sociology and social philosophy will get obliterated and each one 


of these branches of knowledge will be supplemented by the 
other. 


The developments of social philosophy and sociology have 
taken place side by side. As developments take place in sociology 
Some of the complex fundamental issues are raised which evoke 
serious philosophical reflection. A social philosopher critic- 
ally examines the fundamental concepts and methods of sociology. 
He particularly studies the relationship between sociology and 
ethics. He cannot ignore the conclusions of sociology while 
giving a comprehensive philosophical interpretation of society. 
In the contemporary period social philosophy is more mature, 
comprehensive and systematic study of social phenomena than 
what it used to be in the earlier periods. Social philosophy has 
value not only as Pre-scientific body of reflections on social 
phenomena, but it has also great value as - post-scientific 
Speculation on the nature and Purpose of social phenomena. 


In sum, social philosophy, in my opinion, studies the most 
fudamental laws which influence social cohesion, social progress’ 
and social disintegration. It reflects upon the basic nature of 
human relationships in society. It studies the nature of the 
basic principles in accordance with which persons behave in 
Society. It also tries to find out the fundamental laws of social 
change and the teleological orientations of Social evolution. 
Advanced social philosophy is based upon thé results of social 
Sciences and yet it is not merely their unity. Tt includes the 
results of social sciences, and yet it transcends them. he 
statements of advanced social philosophy on the basic nature of 
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social relations and social change,are based both upon scientific 
analysis of social phenomena and critical evaluation of the 
philosophical significance of the latter. Social philosophy has 
passed through the same stages of development as other branch- 
es of human knowledge, such as astronomy, physics, psychology 
anc so on. In almost all branches of human knowledge there 
have been transition from the speculative to descriptive study 
and thereafter from the descriptive to the analytical study and 
fiually from the analytical study to the philosophical reflections 
on the nature of the phenomena under investigation. Advanced 
social philosophy is the post scientific study of the most funda- 
mental and general laws of social behaviour and social change. 


The scope of social philosophy is wider than that of socio- 
logy. Social philosophy studies the various types of social pheno- 
mena and reflects upon them. It studies the structure and 
functions of social systems and investigates into their philoso- 
phical implications. It tries to discover the basic principles which 
help social cohesion and those which disrupt the formation of 
social bonds. It tries to find out the root causes of social 
pathology and suggests the methods of remedying those social 
evils on ethical grounds. It tries to discover the basic principles 
which steer the processes of social change and social progress. 
Tt reflects upon the impact of science and technology on human 
society and gives a comprehensive philosophy of civilization. Tt 
tries to give an intelligible. definition of culture and makes 
observations on the purpose of human existence. Tt incorporates 
the results of social sciences and gives their philosophical inter- 
pretation. The scope of social philosophy, in brief, includes 
everything which has human and social significance. 


Irs REELATION ‘To SOCIAL, PHILOSOPHY 


The term ‘sociology’ was first used by Auguste a 2 
it dern sense in 1839. Etymologically the term sociology 
eat . Comte believed that the study of 


means the science of society, s 
the science of society was of vital importance for the improve- 


ment of society. His aim was to cure the evils of society through 
proper understanding of the laws of social development. In 


` SocroLocy: 
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his ‘view, scientific knowledge qf human society can be obtained 
through observational, experimental and historical methods. It 
is known through these methods that society has two aspects, 
viz., a static aspect which is ordered and a dynamic aspects which 
is progressive. Herbert Spencer was also one of the most out- 
standing pioneers of sociology. He interpreted social phenomena 
from the standpoint of biological laws. In his view, a society 
evolves from the uniform to the multiform stage in course of 
time, 


Adolphe Quételet, Fréderick Le Play, Karl Marx, I. 
Engels, E. B. Tylor, L. H. Morgan, Arthur de Gobineau, H. T. 
Buckle, Nicholas Danilevsky, Max Weber, V. Pareto and others 
are also some of the outstanding pioneers of sociology. The 
views of some of these pioneers of sociology may be very briefly 
mentioned here. Max Weber defined sociology as a science 
which interprets social behaviour with the aim of arriving at a 
causal explanation of human actions.22 V. Pareto maintained 
that sociology was logico-experimental science which studies real 
individuals and real social phenomena. F. Le Play also held 
that sociology is an observational science which studies actual 
social phenomena. He even pointed out that social phenomena 
could be quantitatively measured. He was the originator of 
modern social survey. These early social theorists paved the 
way for the development of modern sociology. 


The definitions of sociology which were enunciated by some 
of the early social theorists have been further elaborated and 
modified by some of the modern and contemporary sociologists. 
According to F. H. Giddings, sociology is the science of asso- 
ciations of minds.” It tries to explain the origin, growth, 
structure and activities of society. According to L. 'T. Hobhouse, 
the aim of sociology consists in the interpretation of social life 
as a unity.” P. A. Sorokin defines sociology as a generalized 
theory of the structure and dynamics of social systems. R. M. 
Maclver definies sociology as the study of the nature of social 
relationships.” According to him, sociology aims at the dis- 
covery of the principles of cohension and of harmony in a social 
structure which condition the activities of social individuals.2° 
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According to M. Ginsberg, sociélogy studies the entire fabric 
of social structure. In his view, sociology studies the inter- 
actions and consequences of individuals in society.’ Sociology 
can bear fruitful results if it employs the empirical method of 
study of social phenomena. Sociological laws are the empiri- 
cally established possibilities which are based upon the observa- 
tion of social behaviour? E. S. Bogardus has defined socio- 
logy as the study of the ways in which social experiences influ- 
ence the development, maturity and suppression of individuals 
through inter-personal stimulation. Sociology may be defined as 
the study of social processes.” E. Hayes maintains that the 
sociological point of view is causal in the sense that it studies 
the general principles of all social sentiments, beliefs, customs, 
practices and all other forms of social activities. The generali- 
zations of sociology are based upon the data gathered from every 
aspect of- social life.* ‘Talcott Parsons holds that -sociology 
studies the structure of processes in social systems in which there 
are direct or indirect interactions between individuals. J. B. 
Gittler, defines sociology as the study of the various forms and 
processes of ‘human togetherness’. Sociology: studies the basic 
principles of human associations. N. S. Timasheff defines 
sociology as the study of ‘men in inter-dependence’. Sociology, in 
his view, is concerned with the study of inter-relationships be- 
tween persons in society.** 3 

These are some of the definitions of sociology all of which 
point that sociology is the study of social rela- 
lizations are made in sociology on the basis 
of the observation of social phenomena. Sociology mainly em- 
ploys the empirical method in accumulation and interpretation 
of data gathered from society. Social philosophy, on the other 
hand, tries to find out the philosophical implications of the gene- 


ralizations of sociology. Tt has a speculative bias. Tt goes beyond 
a and tries to have 


the factual description of social phenomen: 

insight into the philosophical implications of the latter. But 
the line of demarcation between sociology and social philosophy 
is not very rigid. There is lot of overlapping between sociology 
and social philosophy. Some of the speculations of social philo- 
sophers which have thrown light upon the nature of social pheno- 


2 


emphasize on the 
tionships. Genera 
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mena are verified by the empifical method of sociology. P. A. 
Sorokin aptly points out that the studies of sociology represent 
the basis for deciding whether a certain philosophical generaliza- 
tion is valid or not." In my opinion, however, social philosophy 
is not only the matrix of sociology, but the former blossoms out 
of the latter in the advanced stages of human knowledge. Socio- 
logy has its philosophical consequences which may also be called 
social philosophy. All sciences have their philosophical implica- 
tions or consequences, such as philosophy of physics, philosophy 
cf genetics, philosophy of law, philosophy of history and so on. 
Likewise sociology has its unique philosophical consequences pro- 
ducing thereby new social philosophy. In my view, therefore, 
social philosophy precedes as well as follows sociology. “There 
is no hard and fast line of demarcation between sociology and 
social philosophy. The difference between sociology and social 
philosophy seems to be one of emphasis on certain aspects of 
social phenomena. Whereas sociology emphasizes on the struc- 
tural and the functional aspects of social phenomena, social philo- 
sophy mainly emphasizes on the teleological and the meaning 
aspects of the latter. 


Socar PsycHoLocy: Irs RELATION TÒ SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


A society is a meshwork of interpersonal relationships. 
Individuals are the units of a social oranization. Social pheno- 
mena are due to interaction between individuals. Social psychology 
is primarily concerned with study of the behaviour patterns of 
individuals. Social philosophy, on the other hand, is primarily 
concerned with the study of the philosophical implications of 
inter-personal and inter-institutional relationships in society. In 
other words, social psychology is concerned with the study of the 
behaviour of individuals in response to social situations. Social 
philosophy, on the other hand, is concerned with the study of the 
causes and purposes of social relations themselves. 


According to Morris Ginsberg, social phenomena imply rela- 
tion between individuals. The nature of co-operation and anta- 
gonism between individuals cannot be properly studied without 
taking into consideration the basic nature of human instincts, 
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desires, motives and purposes. The nature of interpersonal rela- 
tions have become quite intelligible through the investigations of 
modern psychology. It is obvious, then, that there is considerable 
overlapping between the provinces of psychology and sociology. 
However, in spite of the fact that there is close relation between 
psychology and sociology there are certain points of difference 
between the two. Psychology is mainly concerned with the study 
of mental processes. It studies the impact of social phenomena 
on the development of personality. Sociology, on the other hand, 
is not mainly concerned with the study of mind as such, but with 
the réle that an individual plays. in influencing the origin and 
development of social phenomena. Social phenomena cannot be 
studied in complete isolation from the interacting personalities. 
They are the results of interaction between individuals. It must 
be noted, however, that society is not mere sumtotal of minds, 
but it is a relational complex of individual minds. 

According to D. Katz and R. L. Schanck social psychology 
is concerned with the interaction between two or more individuals 
who mutually stimulate and respond to one another. According 
to them, social psychology mainly studies three. classes of social 
phenomena, viz., (i) social stimuli and social stimulus situations, 
Gi) responses of individuals arising from social stimulation anid 
(iii) the long-run effects of social atmosphere upon individual 
behaviour.2® A stimulus can be directly social when it comes from 
another human being. A stimulation, on the other hand, is 
indirectly social if it originates from an inanimate object which 
derives its stimulating characteristic from previous human asso- 
ciations. Any civilized person, for instance, understands the 
meanings of street signals. The behaviour of persons can be 
described from the standpoint of their uniform modes of response 
to social situations. The uniform ways of behaviour of individuals 
can be grouped into six classes, viz., folkways mores, institutional 
ways, normal behaviour, fads and fashions. Apart from the 
eniform modes of behaviour there are atypical ways of behaviour 
which may be: grouped into three main classes, such as non- 
conformity, abnormal variations and unique ways. Non- 
conformity and abnormal variations in behaviour are quantitative 
departures from the majority. While, on the other hand, unique 
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ways of behaviour are qualitatively different from uniform modes 
of behaviour. -Social psychology, then, is mainly concerned with 
the different modes of behaviour of individuals in response to 
social situations. 


Kimball Young defines social psychology as the study of 
persons in their interaction with one another. According to him, 
social psychology has originated mainly from sociology and 
psychology. The distinctive methods of psychology and sociology 
are taken into consideration in social psychology. Social psycho- 
logy not only studies the interactions between individuals in 
society, but also the ways in which ideas, attitudes and values of 
a social group operate in the personality of an individual.” 


D. Krech and R. S. Crutchfield maintain that social psycho- 
logy is concerned with the study of every aspect of an individual’s 
behaviour in society. The aim of social psychology consists in 
finding out the general laws of human behaviour in society. How- 
ever; the aim of social psychology consists not only in the estab- 
lishment of the basic principles of social behaviour but also in the 
application of the basic principles to the understanding of the con- 
crete social situations. Any outstanding development in the field 
of psychology has influence upon the principles of social psycho- 
logy. A social psychologist is an applied scientist. The laws 
of sociology cannot contradict the laws of psychology. Social 
phenomena can be analysed into three different classes, viz., the 
social behaviour of individuals, behaviour of social groups and 
the working of social organizations or institutions. Social 
psychology studies all these aspects of social phenomena. 


According to Karl Mannheim also, there is reciprocal relation 
between social psychology and sociology. In his view, it is im- 
possible to conceived of a sociological theory which is not based 
upon psychological principles. Likewise it is impossible to con-. 
ceive of a psychological theory which does not have its sociologi- 
cal implications.4® ‘A basic error, however, is usually made in 
making distinction between psychology and sociology. This error, 
according to Mannheim, consists in the fact that certain theorists. 
believe that psychology is concerned with the description’ of. 
behaviour of individuals whereas sociology is concerned with 
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the description of behaviour of masses of individuals. This kind 
of distinction between the behaviour of an individual as an isolated 
apii and as a member of a social group is fundamentally wrong. 
The behaviour of an individual can be understood in the light of 
its social setting. Both psychology and sociology deal with the 
same material. But whereas psychology is concerned’ with the 
study of the behavioural processes of individuals, sociology is 
concerned with the study of relations between individuals in 
society. In other words, psychology is mainly concerned with 
the description of the inner history of an individual whereas 
sociology is primarily concerned with the social relations of 
individuals. 


Talcott Parsons maintains that psychology is concerned with 
the elementary processes of behaviour, such as cognition, learning, 
memorizing and so on. Sociology, on the other hand, is mainly 
concerned with the study of social processes in social systems. 
A social system, according to Parsons, is a system consisting of 
interacting individuals. Each society consists of a very com> 
plex network of interdependent subsystems. Sociology is con- 
cerned with the study of the structure of social systems. There 
is close relation between psychology and sociology since both of 
them are concerned with the study of behaviour of interacting 
individuals in interlocking social systems. The relation between 
psychological and social theories is interpenetrating.” 

©. M. Newcomb uses the term microsociology for social 
psychology since it deals with single individuals who are the 
smallest units whom sociologists can observe. Macrosociology, 
on the other hand, is concerned with the study of social organiza- 


tions. à 
In conclusion, it may be said that psychology, sociology and 
social psychology are sciences. Social philosophy, on the other 
hand, is a branch of philosophy. Psychology and sociology- 

concerned with the study of actual behaviour pattern: 
duals in social settings. Social philosophy, on th 
is concerned with the study of meaning and pur 
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theoretical significance. Its practical significance is only indirect. 
It takes into consideration the conclusions of social psychology 
and sociology and philosophically interpets.them. . Hence, its scope 
is wider than those of social psychology and sociology. 


Porrtics: Irs RELATION to Socia, PHILOSOPHY 


The relation between social philosophy and ‘politics is direct 
and intimate. The theoretical aspect of politics is known as 
‘political philosophy. Both social philosophy and political philo- 
sophy embody philosophical reflections on the nature of social 
systems. But whereas political philosophy is founded on ethical 
principles, social philosophy has no preference for any ethical 
principles. Social philosophy is a moral in its approach in the 
interpretation of social phenomena. It does not give any direc- 
tive for the guidance of society. But political philosophy does 
give positive suggestions for social guidance on the basis of 
which the constitution of a state is framed. Social philosophy 
provides foundation for political philosophy. Its scope is wider 
than that of political philosophy. Some of the earlier thinkers 
maintained that the scope of political theory was wider than that 
of social theory. 


Plato and Aristotle maintained that the ideal politics presented 
a model for societies. W. W. Willoughby aptly observes that 
the political theory of Aristotle has a wide scope which includes 
both political and social matters.** Politics, according to Plato 
and Aristotle, embraces the entire range of human behaviour.** 
The state and the society, in Plato and Aristotle’s view, are one 
and the same thing without any sharp distinction. The concep- 
ticns of the society and the state are harmoniously integrated in 
a single ordered system in which ‘society-state’ are fused into 
each other.*® The political association is all-inclusive in its nature 
which incorporates and regulates all other social institutions. 
Every state is a kind of community; and a community is estab- 
lished with an ethical end in view.*® Aristotle’s theory of ethics 
leads to the development of his political theory and which in its 
turn includes social philosophy. Plato maintained that individuals 
could properly perform their social and ethical functions only 
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5 y g to Plato as well as Aristotle, has a wider 
scope than that of social theory. 

Roussenat’s political theory is different from those of Plato 
and Aristotle. His political theory is the development of his 
social theory. Political problems, according to him, can be ex- 
plained from the social point of view. Family is the most pri- 
mordial and natural social institution.“ All persons are born 
free and equal in the natural state of society. The state or the 
political institution is brought into existence to restrain the 
natural freedom of individuals. Political laws are the results of 
social contract. ‘General will’ (volonté géneralé) is the most 
significant aspect of social contract. It voices the will of the 
society, It is the unvarying will of all members of a society. 
Legality is the product of political society which is brought into 
existence through general will or common conviction. General 
will is the product of social atmosphere. It symbolizes the common 
interest of the people. Rousseau’s political theory is, therefore, 
derived from his social theory. 

In the modern period politics has ceased to be a purely 
speculative study of political institutions. Politics has become 
a branch of social science. It is, however, not an exact science 
like physics or chemistry. It is difficult to make precise pre- 
dictions regarding the future states of political phenomena because 
social phenomena continually undergo change and the latter are 
so complex that they cannot be studied under controlled condi- 
tions. Political science has all the drawbacks of social sciences 
since it is a branch of the latter. 


‘here is relation between sociology and political science 
because both of them are branches of social science. According 
to H. Sidgwick, sociology studies the general nature of human 
societies, while, on the other hand, politics deals with governed 
societies the members of which are accustomed to obey the laws 
of the government. R. G. Gettell also points out that sociology 
is the general social science whereas political science is the 
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specialized social science in the sense that it deals only with poli- 
tical life out of the entire social life of human personalities. 
Sociology tries to find out how and why persons become political 
beings. Political science, on the other hand, tries to take it for 
granted that individuals are political beings. In this sense the 
scope of political science is narrower than that of sociology.*” 
According to J. W. Garner, the relation between sociology and 
Political science is reciprocal. Sociology gets some information 
regarding the structure and function of the state from the study 
of political science. Political science, on the other hand, derives 
a lot of information regarding the origin of political authority 
and the principles of social control through the study of sociology. 
A competent political scientist, therefore, ought to be a social 
scientist too, and vice versa.® Political science is an offshoot of 
sociology. 


Finally, it may be said that the study of social philosophy 
is of great value for clarification of political thought. ‘The short- 
comings of a political theory can be remedied through careful 
study of social philosophy. A political thinker can think ahead 
oi his time if he is at the same time a competent social philo- 
sopher. A political thinker must have a dynamic view of society 
in order to arrive at a comprehensive political theory. There is, 
‘therefore, some common ground between the interests of a political 
thinker and those of a social thinker. 


Eruics: Irs RELATION ‘to Socrat, PHILOSOPHY 


Ethical theory derives a lot of information from social science. 
‘The greater knowledge we have of human potentialities, needs 
and aspirations, the greater is our insight into the nature of ethical 
ideals. It also derives a lot of information from social pholosophy. 
In fact, moral philosophy is based on social philosophy. Whereas 
the aim of social philosphy is to make philosophical reflection 
upon the relations between persons in society, the purpose of 
ethics is to evaluate their ethical significance. The scope of 
social philosophy is more comprehensivve than that of ethics. 
Social philosophy studies all the basic laws of social relationships 
including the:ethical principles. It studies the nature of biological, 
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psychological, economic, political, ethical, and scientific laws which 
directly or indirectly influence Social life. Ethics, on the other 
hand, is mainly concerned with the study of the moral laws which 
function in social relations of individuals in society. It passes 
judgments upon the conducts of individuals either as right or 
wrong. Besides this social philosophy is primarily concerned with 
the philosophical reflection on the nature of relations between 
individuals in society. Ethics, on the other hand, is primarily 
concerned with the study of conduct of individuals as agents 
interacting with one another either rightly or wrongly. ` There 
is, however, some common ground between social philosophy 
and moral philosophy. Both these branches of study have 
philosophical foundations. Social philosophy is concerned with 
the study of the philosophical significance of all types of social 
relations. Ethics, on the other hand, is concerned with the study 
‘of right or wrong actions of individuals in society. It is concerned 
with the study of the philosophical foundation on which the ethical 
standard is based. Both social philosophy and ethics are the 


branches of philosophy. 


Jeremy Bentham maintained that there was close connection 
between social philosophy and ethics. In his view, the moral 
standard must have a social basis. “The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ is the supreme ethical end. Moral values 
have only quantitative differences. Moral values have social 
significance if large number of persons derive satisfaction from 
the former. Hedonic values which are shared by large number 
of persons have greater social and ethical significance than those 
that are shared by only few persons. Individuals become altrusitic . 
in their attitude on account of social pressure or social sanction. 
"They become altruistic in their attitude out of fear of social 
ostracism. ‘The utilitarian principle is the basis of all social rela- 
tions. 

J. S. Mill criticised Bentham’s utilitarianism on the ground 
that the latter did not recognize the qualitative distinction between 
pleasures. Bentham pointed out that ‘pushpin was as good as 


Mill remarked that Betham’s refusal to recognize the 


poetry’. 
tinction between pleasures reduced his ethics to a 


‘qualitative dis 
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kind of ‘pig-philosophy’. He observed that it was better to be 
a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. He accepted 
Bentham’s utilitarian principle, but rejected the latter’s hedonistic 
calculus, He maintained that ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ was the supreme ethical 
standard. But unlike Bentham Mill observed that there was 
qualitative distinction between pleasures. He further pointed out 
that altruism evolved out of egoism through transference of in- 
terest. The happiness of others, according to Mill, are incorpo- 
rated into an individual’s own happiness through a process of 
association. Mill correlated ethics and social philosophy by 
stating that goodness was universally pleasurable. 


According to J. S. Mackenzie, the relation between ethics and 
Sccial philosophy is quite intimate. Both social philosophy and 
ethics are connected with the study of the problems of life. 
Ethics is mainly concerned with the study of the conduct of indi- 
viduals. Social philosophy, on the other hand, is primarily con- 
cerned with the study of social relations in a community. Hence, 
in Mackenzie’s opinion, the relation between social philosophy 
and ethics is very close.®? 

G. D. H. Cole maintained that social philosophy was comple- 
mentary to ethics. Social philosophy is, according to Cole, a 
normative study which tells us about the nature of social good.™ 
Moral values are social in their nature. ‘They acquire a fuller 
and deeper meaning in a developing civilization. There is, there- 
fore, intimate relation between social theory and ethics. 

L. T. Hobhouse also maintained that there was relation be- 
tween social philosophy and ethics. In his view, harmony is a 
plastic principle which helps personal as well as social develop- 
ment. Social as well as personal development consists in finding 
satisfactory modes of expression of the basic needs. On this point 
Hobhouse’s view differs from that of Bentham who emphasized 
on the principle of maximum happiness. The concept of ‘har- 
mony’, in Hobhouse’s opinion, is a better principle than the con- 
cept of ‘greatest happiness’. It is one of the functions of social 
philosophy to further the cause of ‘harmony’ throughout society. 
The harmonious fulfilment human personalities is the essence of 
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happy life... The task of social philosophy consists in promoting 
this understanding." ‘The concept of ‘harmony’ must be extended 
as far as possible and include as many persons of good-will as. 
possible.** 

It is true that Hobhouse made certain improvements upo 
the views of Bentham and Mill, but his own view suffers from 
certain defects. The standpoint of Hobhouse seems to be wrong 
when he suggested that social philosophy had an ethical purpose. 
Both social philosophy and ethics, in my opinion, are as impartial 
and objective branches of knowledge as any other branch of 
science or philosophy. Neither social philosophy nor ethics can 
be utilized as an intellectual device for supporting and enhancing 
and ideology. Besides this, Hobhouse’s conception of ‘harmony” 
as the supreme ethical principle does not seem to be absolutely 
correct. Complete harmony cannot be brought about in society 
without some amount of regimentation of thought and uniformity 
of behaviour. A scientific society, I believe, must allow some 
amount of disharmony in the sense of difference of opinion and 
uniqueness of behaviour. 

In conclusion, it may be said that ethical theory derives 2 
lol of information from social sciences. The greater knowledge 
we have of human potentialities, needs and aspirations, the greater 
is our insight into the nature of ethical ideals. ‘The moral beha- 
yiour of persons can be partially explained from the sociological 
point of view. Besides this, ethical theory is also influenced by 
social philosophy. Social philosophy is concerned with the inter- 
pretation of the underlying meanings, purposes and values of 
the relations between individuals in society. Ethics aims at the 
formulation of the moral standard on the basis of the general 
conclusions of social philosophy. Tt is concerned with the evalua- 
tion of conduct of individuals in response to social situations. 
Moral philosophy is the offshoot of social philosophy. 
PurtosopHy: Its RELATION TO Socrar, PHILOSOPHY 
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wisdom. Philosophy, therefore, means love of wisdom. It clari- 
fies, evaluates and synthesizes all aspects of knowledge. It aims 
at the integration of knowledge. Plato tightly maintained that 
Philosophy was persistent attempt to have clear notions. Accord- 
ing to Plato, philosophy aims at the knowledge of the eternal and 
the essential nature of things. It tries to have synoptic view 
of reality. It aims to have a comprehensive and consistent world- 
view. Herbert Spencer defined philosophy as a completely uni- 
fied knowledge. According to R. F. A. Hoernlé, philosophy is 
the vision of reality which satisfies both head and heart. 
A. N. Whitehead maintained that philosophy was an attitude of 
mind towards doctrines which are ignorantly conceived. ‘The 
aim of philosophy is to rationalize mysticism.” Philosophy 13 
intelligent understanding of the universe. It arises from persistent 
attempt to arrive at real knowledge.5® C. D. Broad maintains that 
the purpose of speculative philosophy is to take into account ihe 
results of various sciences and add to them the results of religious 
and ethical experiences of mankind and reflect upon the nature 
of entire reality.’ He points out that speculative philosophy must 
presuppose critical philosophy. Critical philosophy, in his view, 
tries to analyse the concepts of sciences. It critically evaluates 
the assumptions of sciences. It tries to discover links between the 
conclusions of various sciences. Philosophy is the scientific atti- 
tude towards the entire reality. It tries to interpret the various 
phenomena of nature critically. It is not merely concerned with 
the study of the trans-empirical reality, but it is also concerned 
with the study of empirical reality. W. E. Hocking observes 
that philosophy is not the particular business of gods, but that it 
is the business of every human being.®8 


Philosophy which is not far removed from Nature studies 
the problems of life. It inquires into the meaning, purpose and 
value of human life. It interprets the values that human perso- 
nalities create. It critically studies the problems of life. It iz 
a rational attitude towards life. 


Social philosophy is a sub-division of philosophy. It is con: 
cerned with the philosophical interpretation of social relations, 
Fhilosophy, on the other hand, is concerned with the study of the 
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entire reality including social phenomena. Social philosophy is 
one of the branches of philosophy. A philosophical theory must 
be consistent with the conclusions of social philosophy. A philo- 
sophical theory is likely to be defective if it does not tally with 
the conclusions of social philosophy. Social philosophy takes 
into consideration the conclusions of sociology and reflects upon 
the nature of interpersonal relations in society. It is obvious, 
then, that social philosophy has a scientific basis. Social philo- 
sophy in its turn exerts its influence on philosophy and takes 
care that it does not get far removed from actualities of life. 
There must be compatibility between social philosophy and general 
philosophy. Philosophy is the common link between all branches: 
of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER II 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


The social nature of human personality is partially innate 
and partially acquired. ‘The social nature of a person becomes 
well-defined through his interaction with society. His personality 
is moulded to a very great extent by the social group of which 
he is a member. A human child is not born in a helpless state 
in a lone world. He is born in a society where he is looked 
after and nurtured by his parents, relatives, nurses and the like. 
His existence in a social group is inevitable barring a few rare 
exceptions. His personality is influenced to a very great extent 
by the society which environs him. ‘The fact that an individual 
responds to social influences indicates that he has psycho-physical 
apparatus which makes him respond to such influences in a parti- 
cular way. It seems, therefore, that the social nature of man is 
partly innate and partly acquired. Social philosophers, however, 
hold different views on this problem. The views of some of the 
outstanding social theorists have been critically discussed below. 


Tue Socia, NATURE or HUMAN PERSONALITIES 


Aristotle believed that man was social by nature. In his 
view men always live in some form of society. Societies were 
first formed for the sake of survival through corporate living 
and they were subsequently maintained for the sake of good 
living. Not only the society but the state also is a creation of 
nature; and man is by nature a political animal. The state is by 
nature prior to the family and the individual since the whole is 
necessarily prior to the part. Hence, an individual who is 
isolated from the state is not self-sufficient just as a limb of the 
body is not self-sufficient when it is severed from the whole body. 
The social instinct is implanted in human’ nature from the very 
beginning. This natural impulse prompts human beings to asso- 
ciate with one another with the common end of having good life? 
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Good life is the chief aim of the community as well as the 
individuals. ‘The end of individuals and the community are iden- 
tical. Good life is essentially public because an individual can 
fulfil his ethical purpose by participating in the community life. 
The social nature of man is biologically determined, An indi- 
vidual follows his natural impulses, marries and institutes a 
family life. On the basis of their natural impulses individuals 
form a state in which some rise to the position of leaders by 
virtue of their talents and others are content to be led. The 
entire social structure is conditioned by the natural social endow- 
ments of individuals. 


According to J. S. Mackenzie, the social nature of man can 
be explained in the light of its cosmic setting. The universe in 
which human individuals live is an orderly system in which there 
is continuous process of development. A human personality 
has both divine and beastly aspects in his nature. The thoughts 
of an individual traverse through eternity but his body is confined 
to the spatio-temporal world. An aspect of human personality 
resembles the vegetable organisms and yet another aspect is human. 
An individual is sometimes at the mercy of the forces of nature 
like vegetable organisms and sometimes he is tossed about by 
appetites and instincts like animals. But he is able to control 
his instinctive tendencies by the rational aspect of his personality. 
The triple aspect of human personality must be taken into con- 
sideration while analysing the social nature of man. It is the 
rational faculty in human nature which has unifying power. 
Human society is organized through thought and language.® 


Human personality, according to F. H. Allport, is the pro- 
duct of social behaviour.t Social behaviour of an individual is 
evoked by social stimuli. Language, gesture, laughter, etc. are 
the different forms of social stimulation. For instance, individuals 
of a crowd react in a similar way under particular situations. A 
hermit who remains aloof from society does not develop the 
‘social aspect of his personality. The social aspect of his per- 
sonality remains latent in his physiological make up. He is un- 
able to express his social nature because he remains in a solitary 


environment, An individual has hardly any characteristic of per- 
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senality who remains aloof from society. An individual develops 
the characteristics of a social personality in response to social 
stimuli.® An individual acquires social behaviour through learn- 
ing. This is the behaviouristic interpretation of personality. 


N. E. Miller and J. Dollard also describe personality beha- 
viouristically. According to them, human behaviour is acquired 
through learning. An individual learns to behave in a particular 
way in response to cue stimulus. ‘Through learning process cue 
and response are associated in such a way that the appearance 
of the cue evokes a particular kind of response. ‘The association 
between cue and response can be strengthened under certain con- 
ditions. An individual learns to respond to those stimuli which 
are rewarded. There are four important factors in social learning, 
viz., drive, cue, response and reward. An individual learns 

. social behaviour from the social group in which he lives and moves. 
If he moves from one social class to another he changes his 
behaviour pattern in order to get adjusted to the new social class. 
Social behaviour is learned through the process of imitation. Uni- 
formity in a social structure is maintained through imitation. An 
individual learns to respond to a cue stimulus if it is followed 
by a reward. Rewarded responses are established and non- 
rewarded are eliminated through the process of social imitation. 
Reward is, therefore, essential for the cultivation of a habit. 
‘There is the extinction of a habit in a person if his response to 
a situation is non-rewarding. Immediate rewards are more 
effective in eliciting response than remote rewards. Social beha- 
viour is, thus, learnt through imitation and copying. Matched- 
dependent behaviour is extremely important in social life.” Miller 
and Dollard, therefore, come to the conclusion that social behaviour 
is acquired by an individual through imitation of social norms. 


J. B. Gittler maintains that an individual is not born as a 
social being. In his view, an individual does not possess culture 
at birth. A human individual is only a biological organism with 
a plastic physiological make up which can be moulded into a 
personality through association of others in society. The different 
aspects of an individual’s personality owe their origin to different 
social influences. The basic social nature of an individual is 
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influenced to a very great extent by the family and the play group: 
He acquires his culture through the influence of various social 
institutions. It is obvious, then, that an individual has to acquire 
social habits, attitudes, beliefs and sentiments through contact 
with other members of a society. The biological apparatus that 
an individual inherits from his parents enables him to acquire 
social nature through actual contact with society. In other words, 
an individual becomes socialized and culturalized through asso- 
ciation of other socialized and cultured persons of a society. 
Hence, if he is cut off from persons with socialized characteristics, 
he will not develop a social personality. An individual develops 
social nature through learning. He is moulded into a personality 
through socializing processes. Language is the chief medium 
through which he acquires the culture of his social group. Social 
norms are communicated by socialized persons to unsocialized 
individuals mainly through the medium of language. A child, for 
instance, acquires habits, interests, attitudes etc. through contact 
with socialized members of a society. Gittler, therefore, arrives 
at the conclusion that an individual acquires social nature through 
imitation. 

R. T. LaPiere also holds in agreement with most of the 
sociologists that an individual acquires his social nature through: 
Social contact. In his view, many factors are responsible for 
the socialization of an individual. However, complete condition- 
ing of an individual’s behaviour through social control is not 
Possible. Hence, variations in human behaviour are occasionally 
found in a society in which most persons have uniform behaviour 
pattern. For instance, it is not absolutely unusual to find a way- 
ward child in a well-integrated family. Nevertheless, most mem- 
bers of a society learn the social customs because they are pete 
sistently encouraged by the socialized persons to learn the social. 
approved behaviour pattern. The human nature of an individual 
is determined by the behavioural attributes that he acquires by 
imitating the members of his group.? Human nature is not ie 
cally inheritated by an individual like other biological traits. It 
is not natural and inborn? LaPiere’s view differs from the 
views of other sociologists who maintain that ‘human nature has 
certain innate and universal values and sentiments. According to 
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certain social philosophers, the human nature and the social nature 
of an individual are not identical. LaPiere maintains that the 
distinction between the human nature and the social nature of 
an individual is only conceptual. In his view, human nature and 
society are viewed from two different standpoints. Human 
nature is the stabilizing factor which preserves the social system 
oi a particular society from generation to generation. It symbo- 
lizes the conservative aspect of human society. Hence, if all 
members of a society are thoroughly socialized change in such 
society would hardly take place. However, change in a society 
takes place due to the fact that some of its members escape from 
being thoroughly socialized who by their initiative bring about 
social changes. Unsocialized individuals deviate from established 
social standards and bring about social changes. 

LaPiere’s view differs from those of Miller, Dollard and 
Gittler in the sense that it is possible for an individual to escape 
from being socialized by a society of which he is a member. In 
other words, there is an element of individuality in certain indi- 
viduals at least which enables them to resist the socializing in- 
fluence of society. The socializing process is not mechanical as 
some of the behaviourists maintain. ‘This seems to be the element 
of truth in Lapiere’s theory. But LaPiere’s view is open to 
certain criticisms. His view seems to be unsatisfactory when he 
holds that the human nature and the social nature of an individual 
are identical. ‘I'he human nature and the social nature may be 
identical in certain persons, but there is no necessary relation be- 
tween human nature and social nature. It is possible for an 
individual to have a social nature without having some of the 
universally accepted basic human attributes. For instance, meni- 
bers of a savage society may have social qualities without having 
human attributes. Likewise the members of a bourgeois society 
may have certain social qualities without having the universally 
accepted ethical ideals in their personalities. The human nature 
of an individual represents the more universal aspect of a perspn= 
ality than his social nature which reflects particularly the influ- 
ence of his local social customs. Highly advanced human attri- 
butes in an individual may necessitate a highly advanced social 
nature, but the reverse of this principle may not be true. Further- 
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more, LaPiere has not stated specifically why certain individuals 
of a society refuse to get socialized by other socialized individuals 
of a social system. He has not clearly mentioned why certain 
individuals retain their uniqueness even though they are subjected 
to social customs. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that LaPiere’s 
standpoint seems to be more satisfactory than those of the 
staunch behaviourists who maintain that an individual’s social 
nature is completely moulded by social influences. 

The problem that has been discussed so far is a theoretical 
one and no precise answer can be given to this problem. Certain 
social philosophers, however, emphatically maintain that the social 
nature of an individual is basically innate. Certain other social 
theorists, on the other hand, maintain that an individual acquires 
his social nature through imitation of social customs. It seems 
that these two extreme views are one-sided. In my opinion, 
the social nature of an individual is partly innate and partly 
acquired. It is most likely that an individual partly inherits his 
social nature genetically like some of his physical and ‘mental’ 
traits, such as stature, colour of the skin, feeblemindedness etc. 
Tt seems quite possible that certain gene or set of genes may be 
responsible for producing social characteristics of an individual. 
Psycho-physical apparatus of an individual is constituted in such 
a way that he cannot but be social in certain respects. First, 
the sexual reproduction of human species compels its members 
to have certain social characteristics on account of which mature 
individuals of opposite sexes have to associate for courtship and 
mating. Secondly, after the parturition of a female takes place 
radical metamorphosis takes place in her mammary glands which 
physiologically induces her to nourish her baby through breast 
feeding. ‘The baby also in his turn begins the sucking movements 
in order to relieve his physiological tension produced through 
hunger. ‘The baby’s physiological need for hemeostasis impels 
him to commence the sucking movements. The mother and the 
child, therefore, must associate with each other out of sheer 
biological necessity. Thirdly, after a baby is born the parents 
have a natural desire for the protection of the newborn and the 
baby in his turn has the natural need for safety. A baby clings 
fast to his mother at the sight of a threatening situation. ‘The 
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safety need of a- baby is innate end natural. The need in babies 
for protection by parents or other elderly members of society 
makes them associate with other persons. Fourthly, when the 
baby becomes mature he has need for affection and love from 
other members of the society, particularly parents. This is not 
only true of growing babies but also of adult persons. One may 
expect to have love and affection from other persons only when 
one associates with them. An individual’s innate social nature 
‘is exhibited by the fact that he has natural hankering for love 
or emotional attachment with other persons. Fifthly, after the 
baby reaches a certain stage of maturity he displays his creative 
activity not merely for the sake of creation itself, but also for 
the sake of appreciation and applause. ‘That is the reason why 
a child likes to play in the company of others. In adults too 
creative activity for the joy of creation itself is very rarely found. 
Creative persons create values for the sake of appreciation and 
recognition. ‘The principles of creativity and appreciation ate 
complementary laws. ‘The natural tendencies for creativity and 
appreciation become effective only when one associates with other 
members of the society. It may be said on the basis of these 
evidences that the social nature of human individual is at least 
partly innate and natural. Modern genetics has established it 
beyond doubt that the physical characteristics of an individual 
are genetically determined even though modifications of these 
characters may take place through change of environmental con- 
ditions. Certain geneticists are also inclined to believe that 
‘mental’ characteristics are also genetically determined, at least some 
of them. I believe that certain psychic or ‘mental’ characteristics 
of a human personality are innate. I call it the innate teleology 
of a person. The innate teleology of a person is the principle 
of his uniqueness and individuality. The innate teleological prin- 
ciple is the source of an individual’s tendency for creativity and 
appreciativeness. The innate social nature of an individual is 
also an aspect of his innate teleology. The natural tendency of 
an individual from birth onwards to associate with other mem- 
bers of a society is the expression of his innate teleological prin- 
ciple. However, I do not assert that the social nature of an 
individual is completely innate. An individual partly acquire? 
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his social nature through social contact. He acquires a part of 
his teleological principle through social influence. I have called 
this part of the teleological principle of an individual, the ‘acquired 
teleology’. An individual acquires an aspect of his teleology 
through active response to environmental stimuli. ‘This aspect 
of the teleological principle in an individual which owes its origin 
te the environment is the acquired teleology. Acquired teleology 
is incorporated in the personality of an individual through learn- 
ing and imitation of social customs and norms. The locus of 
innate teleology is in the personality and the locus of acquired 
teleology is in the social environment.” Acquired teleology is 
grafted on the innate teleology of a person. In a well integrated 
person the acquired teleology is compatible with his innate teleo- 
logy; but in a deficient person the acquired teleology is incom- 
patible with his innate teleology. The incompatibility of acquired 
teleology with innate teleology is the source of inconsistency and 
tension in a personality and the source of anxiety for others im- 
society. ‘The persons in whom the incompatibility between 
acquired teleologies and innate teleologies are found are mostly 
members of custom dominated underdeveloped societies. The 
innate teleology of a person is basically creative-appreciative in 
its nature. ‘The teleology that an individual acquires from the 
social environment either may or may not foster creative teleology 
in an individual. As a general rule there are very few chances 
of fostering creative teleology through social influence in an indi- 
vidual who is a member of an aboriginal or a mediocre society. 
In a civilized or a cultured society, on the other hand, there is 
It is due to the fact that the larger is the 
e greater are the possi- 
e conflux of creativity 


creative atmosphere. 
number of creative persons in a society th 
bilities of the conflux of creativity. Th 
increases the unity and the intensity of social purpose and 


brings about a creative atmosphere. ‘The teleologies which are 


incorporated from the creative atmosphere into potentially crea- 


tive personalities are generally in harmony with their innate teleo- 


logies. ‘I'he intensity and the range of creativity is sufficiently 


enhanced in potentially creative persons when there is harmony 


between their innate and acquired teleologies. The compatibility 
of acquired teleology with the innate teleology of a person 
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strengthens his creative purpose? Creative potentialities are libe- 
rated due to the compatibility of acquired teleology with the 
innate teleology in an individual because favourable creative oppor- 
tunities are provided by a cultured society. To conclude, then, 
the personality of an individual is not like an empty receptacle 
which later gets its content through influence of the social envi- 
ronment. Personality is not like a soft wax which can be 
moulded into any shape by the environmental conditions. Each 
individual has uniqueness of his innate teleology which enabl*s 
him to retain his individuality throughout life and which cannot 
be completely influenced by social stimuli. However, the import- 
ance of the social influences in shaping the personality of an indi- 
vidual cannot be completely ignored. ‘The social environment does 
influence the behaviour pattern of an individual. An individual 
acquires an aspect of his teleology from the social environment. 
In my view, therefore, the social nature of an individual is partly 
‘innate and partly acquired. The psychophysical nature of a human 
personality has an innate socializable nature which can be socia- 
lized to a very great extent through the socializing agencies. 


SOCIALIZING INSTITUTIONS 


There are certain basic socializing institutions which trans- 
form a relatively individualistic person into a socialized person. 
The institutions which are most important in socializing a person 
are family, school, workshop and state. Family is one of the 
most important institutions in socializing its members. ‘The bond 
which associates the members of a family is the altruistic affect. A 
normal family aims at toning down selfish and self-aggrandizine 
tendencies for fostering cordial and loving relationship between 
its members. Children get their first social training in the family. 
School is another socializing institution. Whereas family aims 
at socializing an individual mainly through emotional approach 
the educational institutions try to socialize an individual through 
intellectual appeal. Educational institutions impart education on 
individuals on the ‘history of human achievements’ for the deve- 
lopment of intellect The maturity of personality which is 
achieved through education enables an individual to form social | 
relations on rational grounds or scientific principles. ‘The réle 
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of education in refining the social nature of an individual is, 
therefore, of vital importance. Workshop also plays its part in 
socializing an individual through the formulation of the laws of 
fair contract on the basis of which social relations between the 
members of the former are maintained. It fosters team spirit 
amongst its members so that the plans of the former may be 
successfully carried out. ‘The state also plays its part in 
socializing an individual on broad principles. It imparts social 
education on individuals on the basis of constitutional laws. It 
fosters the spirit of corporate living on the national scale by toning 
down ‘the wild growth of arbitrariness of actions’. The social 
nature of a person gets sufficiently refined if the socializing influ- 
ences of the family, school, workshop and state are humanistic in 
their nature. 

Sociologists have recognized the importance of social insti- 
tutions in socializing an individual. C. H. Cooley introduced the 
concept of ‘primary group’ in sociology. In his view, social 
groups which are based on intimate and face-to-face association 
of individuals are called ‘primary groups’. Such groups are pri- 
mary in the sense that they are fundamental in forming the 
social nature, of an individual. ‘The family, the play-group, 
and the community group of elders may be called the ‘primary 
group’. These groups are universal and are found in all stages 
of development of a society.” The primary groups have, therefore, 
the greatest influence on determining the basic personality traits 
of individuals and in fostering social ideals in them. 


J. B. Gittler maintains that primary groups have two im- 
portant functions. First, primary groups produce some of the 
universal attributes in a personality. Secondly, the family, one 
‘of the groups, is responsible for the formation of a child's basic 
Personality traits which are handed down from generation to 
generation.!® ‘Traditions are maintained by individuals on account 


of the influence of the primary groups. 


Socrarizinc PRINCIPLES 


There are certain basic socializing principles which socialize 
individuals. Certain sociologists describe these socializing prin- 
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ciples as the mechanisms of modifying social behaviour. Tne 
principles which influence social behaviour are briefly stated 
below: 


(i) Imitation, An individual learns through imitation 
Learning through imitation begins soon after birth and it con- 
tinues till one becomes sufficiently mature when the imitative ten- 
dency of an individual usually loses its strength. It consists in 
making systematic adjustment to a social situation. Children learn 
mostly through imitative behaviour. ‘That is the reason why 
children learn certain types of behaviour most easily from other 
children, They also like to imitate the.behaviour of adults. They 
enjoy imitating and participating in domestic activities, such as 
setting tables, serving meals, gardening, washing and so on. Imi- 
tative behaviour strengthens the social impulse in children ant 
awakens in them a feeling of being a member of a community. 
They learn language and other modes of behaviour through imita- 
tion of the behaviour patterns of parents, siblings and playmates. 
Not only children but also certain types of adults, such as abori- 
ginals, feeble-minded and mediocre persons and the like learn 
through imitative behaviour. For instance, mediocre persons 
imitate the fasions, styles, mannerisms etc. of the ‘top’ people of 
a society. It is generally found that members of a social group 
learn through imitative behaviour. For instance, the behaviour 
of persons of a religious community is determined by the group 
norm. 


According to G. Tarde, imitation is an unconscious pro- 
cess. It may be regarded almost as a reflex process. It includes 
sympathy as well as suggestion. It is the very basis of social 
life. According to J. M. Baldwin, imitation is an instinct.” 
William McDougall refused to recognize imitation as an instinct 
because there was no specific nature of imitative movement which 
could be called ‘instinct’.1® In his view, imitation is the most im- 
portant determinant of social behaviour. According to N. E. 
Miller and J. Dollard, imitation is the determinant of matched 
behaviour. It has great importance in maintaining discipline and 
uniformity of social behaviour.” It is usually found that younger 
people imitate the behaviour of older, shrewder and more skilled 
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persons of a society. They copy the behaviour pattern of those: 
leaders when imitation of such behaviour is rewarded. 


In my view, imitation is an effective socializing principle in 
the case of those persons in whom the teleological principle is 
poorly developed. Imitation as a socializing principle is effective 
only in underdeveloped and mediocre societies. The members 
of an aboriginal society, for instance, have hardly any sense of 
individuality. Each member of an aboriginal society thinks, feels 
and acts in conformity with the codes of behaviour of that com- 
munity. Likewise members of a mediocre society also imitate 
the customs and traditions of the society. They imitate the social 
customs for pragmatic ends. Mimicry is the fundamental law 
of a mediocre society.” But as a general rule members of civilized 
and cultured societies have unique individualities and hence, their 
actions are not governed by the law of imitation, ‘There is. 
enough scope for diversity of norms and uniqueness of behaviour 
in_a cultured society. Imitative behaviour is the characteristic 
of an underdeveloped society and not that of a progressive society. 
McDougall’s view, in my opinion, seems to be doubtful when 
he suggested that imitation was an essential mark of social pro- 
gress,"? 


(ii) Suggestion. Suggestions refer to the cognitive side of 
imitation, Certain types of suggestions are designed to elicit un- 
critical response in individuals. In certain individuals there is a 
tendency for uncritically accepting the beliefs and opinions sug- 
gested by influencial persons of a society. Such individuals aie 
suggestible persons. McDougall defined suggestion as a process: 
of communication of ideas which are accepted uncritically.”? Some- 
times ideas are communicated through language and sometimes 
through gestures, postures and interjections. Credulous persor.S 
are suggestible. Children are also greatly suggestible because thev 
are credulous and they lack the ability for scientifically systema- 
tizing knowledge. Certain adults are also suggestible to mass 
suggestions. ‘They are sometimes induced to believe certain pro- 
Positions without rational basis for such belief. Personal influence 
plays a very important part in inducing certain beliefs in suggesti- 
ble persons. Suggestibility of individuals is increased during most 
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critical situations. Suggestibility of a person is an internal affair 
whereas suggestion is an external stimulus which may act on the 
personality of an individual. Kimball Young points out that at the 
level of communication both internal and external factors of sug- 
gestion play their part. He defines suggestion as a method of 
symbolic communication through words, pictures, and other de- 
vices.** The nature of response of an individual to a particular 
suggestion depends upon his social and cultural training. In nis 
view, there are three types of suggestions, viz., ideomotor sug- 
gestions, prestige suggestions and autosuggestions.** Ideomoter 
suggestions take place below the level of consciousness. Sometimes 
ideomotor suggestions may take the form of empathy. For m- 
stance, there may be tension or actual movement in the legs of a 
person when he witnesses a football match with keen interest. 
Prestige suggestion also greatly moves the audience, Cinema- 
goers usually flock a cinema house if they hear that certain pro- 
minent firm stars are acting in a motion picture without inquiring 
into the merit of the film itself. Likewise the members of an 
audience may be swayed by the speeches of a speaker if the latter 
is a prominent orator even though the content of the speech is 
very shallow. In autosuggestion there is self-direction of 
thought or activity. It is a kind of réle-playing in which an indi- 
vidual may give advice to himself. A person, for instance, can 
cure his mental illness through autosuggestion. 

(iii) Sympathy. Sympathy is one of the determinants of 
the social nature of an individual. It consists in feeling with a 
person. In certain children sympathetic behaviour is observed 
from early years. Sympathy is infectious in its nature. In sym- 
pathy there is a tendency in a sympathizing person for feeling n 
the same way as another person is feeling. A person feels happy 
when his companion is happy and he feels sorry when the latter 
is unhappy. For instance, a couple of young lovers have sympathe- 
tic attitude towards each other. According to McDougall, sym- 
pathy in its original form refers to suffering with a person in 
distress. Even animals exhibit rudimentary forms of sympathetic 
‘behaviour towards one another. They are bound together in socie- 
ties through sympathetic attitude towards one another.” In 
human society also sympathy is infectious in its nature. A cheer- 
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ful company makes us feel happy and a melancholy company 
makes us gloomy. In sympathy a person has the ability to place: 
himself in the position of another person and feel in the same 
way as the latter would feel.” It is evident, then, that sympathetic 
attitude in persons is one of the important factors which deter- 
mines social behaviour. 

(iv) Identification. Identification is one of the determinants 
of social cohesion. Individuals usually tend to identify them- 
selves with the social groups of which they are members. An 
individual may side with a social group of which he is a member 
for a right or a wrong cause. There is great deal of truth in 
the old saying that ‘birds of the same feather flock together.’ 
Identification is one of the sources of communal feeling. Mem- 
bers of communal groups have typical attitudes. It is on account 
of certain typical attitudes that individuals identify themselves 
with others of certain communal group. 

According to Sigmund Freud, a boy identifies himself with 
his father because he wishes to be like his father. The ego of 
the boy is modified on the model of his father’s ego.” Likewis? 
a girl likes to be like her mother. Kimball Young points out 
that long before a baby has self-consciousness he makes postures: 
and other forms of adjustments to his mother’s gestures, voice, 
handling, feeding activities and the like. In his view, identifica- 
tion consists in internalizing gestures, postures and other forms 
of behaviour from other persons and making them one’s own.** 
Adults imitate the mannerisms, speech, attire and the system 
of ideas of the superior persons of society. Even the taste of 
an individual may be modified when he adjusts his behaviour to 
his own group norms. There is ego-involvement in the process 
of identification of an individual with somebody else. Social 
reformers may identify themselves with the suffering group sae 
they represent. The tendency of individuals to place themselves 
in the position of others imaginatively is called ‘identification 
The fact that individuals have the tendency’ for identification with 


other members of society from early infancy shows that the for- 


mer have the innate ability for social adjustment. 


Upshot. ‘The socializing principles like, imitation, sugges- 
tion, sympathy and identification which determine social beha- 
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viour are not acquired entirely through learning, but they, in my 
‘opinion, presuppose innate adjustible nature of human persona- 
lity to specific social situations. Human personality is not an 
automaton with certain mechanisms of response to social situa- 
tions. Human personality is governed by the teleological prin- 
ciple which is partly innate and partly acquired. It is 
‘the teleological principle which guides and steers human behaviour 
towards indeterminate creative ends. It may be called the 
‘governing law’ of human personality. It is popularly known as 
the ‘mind’, but I have called it ‘the dominant teleological principle’ 
which is produced by the conflux of psychical aspects of psycho- 
physical entities of a human personality.° The conflux of 
physical aspects of psycho-physical entities in an individual pro- 
duces his body and the conflux of psychical aspects produces 
his ‘mind’. Creativity is the main purpose of human personality. 
It is the source of uniqueness of a personality. The basic prin- 
ciple’ which establishes relationship between individuals of a 
society is the principle of appreciation. I have used the expression 
“principle of appreciation’ in a broad as well as restricted sense. 
The principle of appreciation has been used here in the sense of 
generalized principle of intromission. It involves observation, 
feeling, understanding, learning and the like. ‘The socializing 
principles like imitation, suggestion, sympathy and identification 
are subservient to the principle of appreciation. The principle 
of appreciation establishes healthy relationship between indivi- 
duals. But when this principle fails to operate in individuals 
there is lack of normal relationship between the latter producing 
thereby certain types of social maladjustments, such as phobias, 
anxieties, delusions, frustrations and the like. In extreme cases 
where the principle of appreciation fails to operate to a very great 
extent, there is lack of contact of an individual with the social 
environment which may give rise to certain types of personality 
disorders, such as schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis an1 
the like. If the principle of appreciation fails to operate in a 
niormal way in a social group there is corresponding failure of 
the development of healthy inter-personal relationships. When 
the principle of appreciation fails to operate in large social groups 
there are communal tensions, racial prejudices, international 
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cenflicts and the like. The principle of appreciation is the innate 
law of personality. The law of creativity is the governing law 
of personality and the law of appreciativeness is the principie 
of social cohesion. The law of creativeness establishes internal 
harmony within a personality and the law of appreciativeness 
establishes inter-personal harmony. Normal social relations are 
based on the law of appreciativeness. It is not merely the nature 
of an individual to create values of different levels, but it is also 
his nature to appreciate values created by others in a society. 
The law of appreciation is the supreme binding principle of ail 
normal social relations. ‘The laws of creativeness and appreciative- 
ness are the innate principles which become well-defined if the 
social environment in which an individual lives and moves is 
also creative and appreciative. It is, therefore, my contention 
that the social nature of an individual is partly innate which is 
further reinforced through normal interaction with the favourabie 
social environment 


A number of earlier social philosophers, psychologists and 
sociologists had a vague understanding of the fact that the social 
nature of human personality is partly innate, and they used 
certain concepts, such as instinct, drive, motive and the 
like to explain the innate social nature of an individual. 
W. ‘Trotter maintained that the gregarious instinct was 
the basis of social life. According to F. H. Giddings, the herd 
consciousness is the ‘consciousness of the kind’. According to 
William McDougall also, the gregarious instinct has the greatest 
social importance. The basis of social feeling is the tender 
emotion. Most of the contemporary psychologists are of the 
opinion that the term ‘instinct’ is an invalid concept. ‘The so- 
called ‘instincts’ are unlearned modes of behaviour. J. B. Watson 
suggested that the term ‘instinct’ could be replaced by the tern 
‘activity stream’ which was acquired through active response to 
environmental stimuli.“ According to L. L. Bernard, the term 
‘instinct’ is a useless construct in describing social phenomena. 
In the contemporary period the term Snstinct’ is gradually dis- 
appearing from scientific use. It seems to me that the various 
modes of behaviour of living organisms which are described as 
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‘instincts’ are perhaps the overt manifestations of the genetic 
constituion of such organisms. 


In my view, creative teleology constitutes the basic nature 
of human personality. The social nature of an individual is 
an expression of his creative teleology. The creative teleology 
of an individual which may range from the most trivial form of 
creativity to the highest stages of creativity is due to the com- 
patibility of his innate and acquired teleologies. ‘The innate teleo- 
logy of an individual which has the potentiality for adjustment 
to social environment may be further reinforced by favourable 
social influences. There is internal harmony as well as inter- 
personal harmony if there is compatibility between the innate 
teleology and the acquired teleology of individuals. Anti-social 
nature of individuals and social tensions are due to incompatibility 
between their innate and acquired teleologies. I conclude, there- 
fore, that individual is partly social by nature which may be 
considerably reinforced by congenial social influences. The anti- 
social character of an individual does not owe its origin to his 
innate teleology, but to the pernicious acquired teleology the locus 
of which is in the social environment. Human nature, in my 
opinion, is basically ethical and altruistic. Human personalities 
have an innate artistic conception of life and the universe. ‘The 
behaviouristic and mechanistic interpretations of social phenomena 
seem to be inadequate. T'eleological interpretation of social 
phenomena, in my opinion, seems to be quite satisfactory. The 
teleological interpretation of social cohesion, social change and 
social progress seems to be quite consistent with the teleological 
interpretation of reality which I have given in my earlier works. 


Tue NATURE oF Socigry AND SociAL RELATIONS 


A society, in my view, is an organization of teleologicat 
fersonalities. An individual and a society are not like the 
two poles of a social phenomenon. In normal conditions 
individuals cannot exist apart from social groups, and likewise 
social groups cannot exist without individuals. Social relations 
presuppose membership of individuals of a social group. The 
idea of group exists in the members constituting a social group- 
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There can be no ‘society. or sociat group unless therë.is real and 
objective relationship between its constituents members. A 
collection or conglomeration of individuals does not.necessarily 
make a society or social group. A conglomeration of different — 
types of abnormal persons in a mental hospital cannot be calied 
a social group. Likewise diplomats from various countries living 
in proximity to one another in a specified area of country do not 
represent a social group. Neither a group of insane persons nor 
a mutually suspicious group of diplomats constitutes a social 
group for there is hardly any lasting and effective inter-stimulation 
between the members of such a group. ‘The members of a social 
group must have effective influence on one another. A society 
is a group of effectively interacting individuals with a common 
social purpose. A society does not merely refer to a group of 
individuals living in proximity to one another, but to the system 
of norms and purposes which emerge out of the interaction between 
individuals of a social group. Individuals may come into existence 
or go out of existence in a social system, but the characteristic 
mode of interaction between them may persist in the form of 
system of norms. The members of a social group influence one 
another and raise psychic tides in one another and thereby bring 
about effective social bonds. A society is a complex organization 
of relations between teleological individuals. It is a group of 
effectively interacting individuals with a common social purpose: 
The common social purpose of a social group is a synthesis of 
intellectual, ethical, aesthetic and religious purposes of the group 
In a Society, therefore, there is conflux of individual 
teleologies producing thereby common social purpose which may 
be either conservative or liberal, retrogressive or progressive. A 
society or a social group always has some unifying purpose. A 
society cannot exist without the teleological manifestation of its 
members. 

‘There are various 
which may be briefly summarized’ below: 

I. Society as an Organism. A number of social philosophers 
have described human society as an organism. Some of them 
carried the analogy between organism and society too far. They 
borrowed this term from biological sciences and employed it for 
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members. 


theories of society and social relationships 
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the description of society or community. Herbert Spencer was 
greatly influenced by Darwin’s theory of evolution, and he ex- 
tended the latter’s theory of evolution to the fields of social, 
political and ethical phenomena. Paul Lilienfeld believed that 
human society was a living being like a living organism. He 
maintained that a society and a living organism had identical 
structures and similar functions. Albert G. Schaffle used the 
organic analogy for the description of society. He observed that 
even though a human society was not actually an organism it 
closely resembled the latter both in its structure and function. He 
extended the analogy of organism to the field of economic theory 
and maintained that the economic growth of a society was ana- 
logous to nutrition, accumulation of goods resembled the growth 
of cellular substance and the exchange of goods resembled loco- 
motion, the development of technology was analogous to 
the growth of the muscular system, the system of communication 
resembled the working of the nervous system and the colonization 
of society corresponded to the self-assertive nature of an organism. 
He believed on these grounds that a society resembled an organism. 
Alfred Fouillée was an advocate of the organismic view of society. 
There is close resemblance between his organismic interpretation 
of society and that of Herbert Spencer. However, Fouillée’s 
view differs from that of Herbert Spencer on certain fundamental 
points. He maintained that the unity of a social structure 
depended on the willing co-operation of individuals who associate 
with one another with the purpose of realizing their common ends. 
The formation of a society, in his opinion, is due to the implicit 
contract between its members. C. H. Cooley, M. Ginsberg and 
-others also subscribed to the organic interpretation of society. 
The views of some of the social philosophers on the organic 
interpretation of society will be discussed in some detail below. 
Herbert Spencer maintained that society was an organism. 
According to him, a society is subject to the laws of evolution. 
‘The similarity between a society and an organism is so great 
that their resemblance cannot be regarded merely as analogical 
affinity. There are basic similarities between living organisms 
and social systems. Social processes are organic in their nature. 
The structure, growth and functions of a social organism resemble 
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those of a living organism.” «yen the moral behaviour of 
individuals in a society are subject to biological laws. The conduct 
of an individual involves adjustment of acts to ends.$* The actions 
of individuals are good or bad according as they are satisfactorily 
or unsatisfactorily adapted to achieve prescribed ends. Evolution 
tends towards self-preservation and equilibrium of society.* 
Sociology studies the evolution of societies which are superorganic 
systems, It is found through sociological analysis that both living 
organisms and social systems pass through identical stages of 
growth, maturity and decay. The progressive differentiation cf 
structures of both living organisms and social systems are accom- 
panied by progressive differentiation of functions. Herbert 
Spencer maintained on these grounds that a society was a living 
organism. 


Herbert Spencer’s view is open to many criticisms. He 
extended the use of biological terms for the description of social 
phenomena too far. Instead of treating the biological terms in 
metaphorical sense he tended to use them in too literal sense in 
describing social phenomena. Society is a system or an organi- 
zation of teleological personalities rather than an organism. 
Vilferdo Pareto suggested that society was a system rather than 
an organism. J. Rumney remarks that the resemblance between 
2 living organism and a social system is only metaphorical. In 
his view, Herbert Spencer exaggerated the analogy between living 
organism and society so much that absurd metaphorical illustra- 
tions get inextricably interwoven with real social phenomena so 
that clear understanding of social problems becomes difficult.** 
J Sinha also points out that Herbert Spencer's organic analogy 
has been carried too far. ‘The term social organism is only a 
metaphor. ‘The principles of biological evolution cannot be applied 
in too literal sense to social and ethical phenomena.*” 


Ostwald Spengler maintained that each culture was an 
organism.** Each culture, according to him, has its own pecu- 
larities, but the mode of development of each culture is similar. 
Once a culture comes into existence it inevitably follows a deter- 
ministic pattern of development and decay. Each culture has a 
beginning, a development, a full bloom, a decay and a final col- 
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lapse. The same phases of development and decay are distin- 
guishable in all cultures. The natural process of development 
and decay are analogous to all other phenomena of Nature. ‘There 
are four distinguishable stages of evolution of a culture, viz., 
its preliminary, early, late and civilized stages. ‘The term ‘culture’ 
réfers to the earlier stages of evolution of a society, and ‘civili- 
zation’ refers to the later stages of its development. Each culture 
is an organism and it has the natural processes of development 
and decay like other living organisms. A culture has the distin- 
guishable stages of childhood, youth, maturity and old age like 
a human organism. Each culture possesses its unique style which 
is different from the styles of other cultures. Each culture culmi- 
nates when it attains its final stage of civilization. 


Spengler’s interpretation of society as an organism is open 
to the same criticisms that have been levelled against that of 
Herbert Spencer. Spengler carried the analogy of society as an 
organism too far. ‘The distinguishable features of a society into 
different stages of organic evolution are too superficial. A culture 
is not an organism, but it is only a form of social organization. 
Spengler’s doctrine of society as an organism suffers from the 
fallacy of false analogy. His view that all societies of the world 
move in a definite cycle of birth, growth, development and decay 
seems to be wrong. His view is not substantiated by any concrete 
instances. He believed that the Western civilization was about 
tc reach its final doom. Here his prediction proved to be false 
for the Western civilization seems to exhibit innumerable signs 
of development rather than of decay and disintegration.® 


C. H. Cooley also maintained that society was an organism. 
Society, in his view, is composed of many segments each of 
which has specific function. Individuals and society are so closely 
interlinked that they can hardly be regarded as separate pheno- 
mena. Individuals and society are like the distributive and the 
‘collective aspects of the same thing. The self and the society are 
like siamese twins who have the same ego; and hence, it is an 
illusion to regard them as two separate and independent entities.*° 
The social organism as a whole as well as the constituent members 
of a social structure are equally valuable from the sociological 
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Point of view. A. social structure is not a conglomeration of 
individuals, but it is an organism having social mind or psychic 
unity. n 

Cooley’s view suffers from the same error of false analogy 
as those of Herbert Spencer and Spengler. A human society 
resembles a living organism in certain respects only and not in 
al! respects. Further, the points of resemblance between a society 
and a living organism are only superficial and not essential. 
Hence, the description of society as an organism seems to be 
only far-fetched. 

According to Morris Ginsberg, society may be regarded as 
an organism in a metaphorical sense. But in actuality there is 
wide difference between an organism and a society. In a higher 
organism, for instance, the various organs lose their independent 
existence soon after they are severed from the whole organism. 
But the members of a society can remain in isolation from the 
social whole. A society is, therefore, more plastic than a higher 
organism.*? Furthermore, it is possible for an individual to be 
a member of various social institutions. But it is not possible for 
a cell of an organism to form a part of different organs. More- 
over, a society does not grow and reproduce like a living organisni. 
However, a society can be regarded as organic in the sense that 
the social whole can be maintained through mutual adjustment 
of individuals. Social institutions come into existence as the 
result of interaction between many minds“? But the organic 
theory does not appropriately express the relation between indivi- 
dual and the community. A society is neither an organism nor a 
personality, but it is a relational unity of a complex nature. 
Society involves a nisus towards unity.“ 


According to Ernest Barker also, the term ‘social organism’ 
is a metaphor. The purpose of a physical organism is purely 
physical, but the essential purpose of a social system is more 
than physical. The metaphor of social organism, for instance, 
cannot be appropriately applied to the state.“# The metaphor of 
‘social organism’ may turn out to be a false guide when carried 
too far.“ The term ‘social organism’ seems to be inadequate in 


describing the nature of society. 
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Il. Society as a Structyral-Functional System. Certain 
social theorists maintain that society is a structural-functional 
system. Sociologists and social philosophers have various shades 
in their views concerning the structure and the functions of 
society. Their views may be briefly mentioned below : 

Vilfredo Pareto maintained that society was a system of 
which individuals were interdependent parts. According to him, 
sentiments play an important part in maintaining the equilibriura 
of society. Sentiment is an innate tendency of personality. It 
is the instinct of combination. ‘The behaviour pattern of an 
individual is the expression of his basic sentiments. An individual 
is the expression of his basic sentiments. An individual is a part 
of the social whole. Individuals are bound together in the social 
whole through sentiments. 


Pareto’s view seems to be unsatisfactory because he did not 
clearly state about the purpose motivating sentiments which bind 
individuals together in society. Besides this, his definition of 
sentiment seems to be inadequate. Sentiment is not an instinct. 
It is not innate, but it is acquired. 


W. I. Thomas put forward the thesis that the behaviour 
pattern of individuals were regulated by social values. In his 
view, a social system is a normative system. Hence, the beha- 
viour of an individual can be clearly understood when it is 
interpreted in the context of social norms. ‘There is solidarity in 
a social group the members of which behave in accordance with 
social norms or values. In a stable society there is perfect har- 
mony of individuals with their social environment. But when 
the norms of a society become weak they cease to have influence 
upon its members and there is eventual disintegration of such 
a society. In other words, the stability and equilibrium of a 
society is disrupted when the prevailing social values are not 
willingly accepted by its members. 

Thomas was right when he suggested that the behaviour 
pattern of an individual is influenced to a very great extent by 
the cultural norms of his society. However, there are a few 
drawbacks in the social philosophy of Thomas. Thomas did not 
clearly mention about the principle which determines the strength 
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and weakness of social norms. „He did not recognize the great 
importance of creative persons in guiding the destiny of a society. 
T think that the influence of creative persons on society is of 
Vital importance. Creative persons play a very important role 
in shaping the social norms. There is reciprocal relationship 
between individuals and society. 

J. L. Moreno is one of the chief exponents of sociometry. 
Tn his view, the aim of sociometry consists in studying the 
inner structure of a society and the laws of attraction and repul- 
sion which exert their influence on the lives of individuals in 
Society, Sogiometry is concerned with the measurement of rela- 
tionship between individuals in society. However, the dynamic 
structure of a society and the network of human relations cannot 
be studied exclusively by the statistical method. A society is. 
more than the totality of inter-personal relationships. The social 
configurations can be known through the study of the pattern of 
choices of individuals. ‘The forces of attraction and repulsion 
which operate in a society are revealed through. sociometry. 


Moreno’s analysis of social phenomena through the techni- 
ques of sociometry is quite novel. There seems to be immense 
possibilities of finding out the laws of social development and 
social relationship through the techniques of sociometry. 
Moreover, there is truth in Moreno’s suggestion that the nature 
of social relations cannot be known exclusively through the aid 


of the statistical method. 


P. A. Sorokin has also adopted the analytical method for the 
investigation of social phenomena. In his view, the various 
social groups come into existence through different types 
of interaction between individuals. Each social group has a set 
of values.4* ‘I'he value system of a social group must have con- 
sistency so that it may exert influence upon the members of the 
social group. Finally those social norms take the form of laws 
which are enforced on the members of a social group. There are 
different social groups in a society, and each group is guided by 
ite own set of norms. If the norms of conduct of various social 
groups were mutually reconcilable peace would prevail in a society 
and individuals would be impelled to practice altruism. But the 
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actual state of affairs in most spcieties is quite different. Over- 
developed stratification of social groups with their contradictory 
norms give rise to constant inter-individual and inter-group con- 
flicts.7 Conflict between different social groups leads to social 
disorganization. But the social institutions of a major culture 
are not unrelated to one another causally and meaningfully, but 


there is harmony between them because they haye agreement on 
certain basic values, 


Sorokin’s social theory is quite outstanding with numerous 
valuable suggestions for careful examination. 
few drawbacks in his theory which must be b 
here. Sorokin sometimes uses mechanical anal 
the nature of society w 


But there are a 
riefly mentioned 
ogies to describe 


hich seem to be unsatisfactory. For 
instance, Sorokin points out that if a bolt or a spring is taken 


out from miscellaneous heap of an unassembled car it does not 
Produce any significant change in the heap, but if the former is 
removed from an assembled car it may impede the function of 
the car, ‘There is unity and integration in a Society just as there 
are intimate interconnections in an assembled car.8 I think that 
teleological explanation of social organization seems to be more 
Satisfactory than mechanical explanation. Besides this, Sorokin 
has not discussed in detail the rôle of teleological individuals in 


society, Nevertheless, Sorokin does admit that individuals interact 
with society and influence the | 


Talcott Parsons 


atter. 


In his view, an individual 
ite orientation. The orien- 


Systematic a Way as other natural scientists study the behaviour 
of different phenomena of Nature? ‘The rdle of an individual 
First, an individual is the source of 
cannot be shared with ‘any one else. 


facility. He has 
s performance Capacities. Each per- 
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Sonality is, therefore, unique. However, individuals are also in- 
fluenced by the norms of the society of which they are members. 
Individuals share in the cultural values of the society of which 
they are members. Parson’s social theory is quite elaborate and 
complicated, and hence, it is difficult to give a critical evaluation 
of his view without analyzing the details of his social theory. 
However, the merit of Parson’s social theory consists in the 
fact that he emphasizes on the uniqueness of individuals in a 
social system. 

The views of these social theorists mentioned above are 
satisfactory from different points of view. Each one of them 
las offered valuable suggestions for careful investigation. Many 
other social theories have been suggested by contemporary social 
theorists: In fact, there is such a tremendous progress in social 
science that perhaps it will be possible to give scientific explana- 
tion of behaviour of persons in society in not too distant future. 
I have, however, a general criticism of most of the contemporary 
social theories of relationship between individuals and society. 
"The main criticism is that most of the contemporary social theorists 
seem to have a behaviouristic bias and they have a tendency 
for explaining the behaviour of individuals in society behaviouris- 
tically. In this respect most of the contemporary social theorisis 
have aligned themselves with the contemporary behaviourist 
psychologists. ‘There is nothing basically wrong with the behavi- 
ouristic attitude in psychology and sociology. In fact, the main 
aim of contemporary psychologists and sociologists. is to bring 
psychology and sociology on a par with pure sciences. That is on? 
of the reasons why most of the contemporary psychologists and 
sociologists have preference for adopting the operational method 
än their respective fields of investigation. I have no dispute with 
the contemporary psychologists and sociologists merely because 
they utilize the operational method in their respective fields of 
investigation. In fact, psychology and sociology have been raised 
to the status of sciences in the contemporary period because 
psychologists and sociologists have been extensively employing the 
-operational method of late. But my dispute with the contemporary 
Psychologists and sociologists is on the ground that they do not 
give due emphasis on the yaluational method besides the opeta- 
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tional method. In my opinion, there is some difference between 
the behaviour of a physical particle and the behaviour of an 
individual. The behaviour of a human personality, in my view, 
is explicitly and pre-eminently teleological. It has some meaning 
and value. Hence, a Psychologist or a sociologist should not 
merely measure the behaviour of an individual in quantitative 
terms, but he should also try to evaluate the significance, purpose 
and value of his behaviour with reference to the social situation 
which environs him. In my opinion, therefore, neither a psycho- 
logist not a sociologist can legitimately ignore the most vital im- 
Partance of the valuational method in their respective fields of 
investigation. Philosophical Principles or more specifically the 
Principles of general axiology which is the science of meaning 
and value must be incorporated in the methodology of social 
sciences. In other words, the gulf that exists between social 
philosophy and social Sciences must be bridged. The inclusion 
of the valuation method in social sciences will make the methodo- 
logy of the latter more comprehensive and satisfactory. Likewise 
the utilization of the conclusion of social sciences will make the 
Philosophical interpretation of social sciences more satisfactory, 
TII. Society as a Teleological Organization. Teleological 
interpretation of society and social relat 
in my view, seems to be more satisfact 
interpretation of social phenomena. 
a social group or soci 
and the social system 
The relationship betw 
and real. Social pur 


ose 
ose, 
tive 
ter- 


: particular 
individual for it has unique objective existence the parallel of 
which may not be found either in an individual or in another 
social system, i 


Since social Purpose has objective existence it 
individuals thri 


ough certain norms or 


ocial purpose is weak it fails to exert in- 
ffectively. 
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My theory of social purpose can be justified on the ground 
that the individual members of a society are teleological persona- 
lities. A teleological person raises psychic tides in other telev- 
logical persons of a society. ‘These psychic tides may be rela- 
tively permanent which eventually help the formation of social 
purpose. Social relationship between two or more individuals 
is possible only when some kind of uniting principle associates 
persons together. ‘The unifying principle which brings individuals 
together in close association is always some kind of purpose. The 
purpose which establishes social relations between individuals may 
be either the positive or the negative expression of creative pur- 
pose of some form. ‘The creative purpose may range from the 
biological creativity to intellectual creativity of the highest order. 
Whatever be the level of creativity it cannot be denied that in- 
terpersonal or interinstitutional relations cannot be established 
without some kind of purpose. Relationship between two indi- 
viduals is impossible if there is no common purpose to unite them. 
Relationship between two abnormal persons is not usually possible. 
Likewise relationship between a pre-eminently scientific person 
and a thoroughly dogmatic’ person is not usually possible. Such 
persons fail to raise psychic tides through mutual contact. But 
a mother and her child, a lover and his beloved, a teacher and his 
student and the like generally have close association between them 
because some kind of purpose brings them together. The bond 
which unites a lover and his beloved is not merely tantamount 
to the loving attitude of two persons. The bond which unites 
them together is real and objective. It is not simply like the mere 
addition of two loving attitudes. Tf this objective bond is some- 
how destroyed the persons having the loving relationship are 
vitally affected so much so that their very existence may appear 
The capacity for mutual love between two 
ffective if the loving bond between 
them is set asunder for some reason. In a loving relation be- 
tween two individuals the law of appreciation operates most 
satisfactorily. My contention is that real and objective relation- 
skip is established between persons via the law of appreciation. 
The establishment of real and objective bond is possible only 
because psychic tides are raised between persons through conflux 


to be meaningless. 
loving persons is rendered ine 
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oi their teleologies. The nature of relationship between persons 
in a society depends upon the nature of conflux of their teleologies. 
A society or a social group is a complex network of purposive 
relations of which individuals are like intersections. In normal 
social relations the psychic tracks relating individuals are two- 
wayed. In a well-integrated society the values created by a parti- 
cular individual or a group of individuals are appreciated by 
others and the values created by the latter are appreciated by 
the former. There are two-way passages between creative and 
appreciative persons in a well-organized society. In a balanced 
and yet progressive society there are circuits of creation and ap- 
preciation between creative persons. Such a society may be 
called a ‘scientific Society’. Moreover, in a scientific and progres- 
Sive society the intersections of the fields of creation and apprecia- 


tion of creative persons are too numerous. In a poorly integrated 


society there is absence of two-way passages of creation and ap- 


Preciation between creative persons. In such a society indivi- 
duals are held together by certain other principles. In a back- 


ward society individuals are held together through coercive 
methods of certain domineer 


ing persons. ‘The tribal leader or 
the despotic ruler, for instance, keeps his subordinates attached to 
him through coercive methods. The subservient persons are an- 


chored to despotic persons against their will and they have no 
Way of getting away unless the latter sets them free. This sort 


of relation may prevail in all forms of social groups in greater 


or lesser degrees. ‘The most typical example of such relationship 
is found in the relation betwe 


en a master and his slave. In a 
mediocre society in which social relations are determined mostly 
by utilitarian Principles 

opportunistic motives, 
fit motive. Individuals a; 
through mutual consent, 


A society which is largely populated by ‘social 
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hooks’ is likely to be an unstable society. These are the different 
varieties of unscientific societies. K 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE KIND IN PRIMITIVE SocIgriEes 


Individuals have been living in society from the very dawn 
of human history. The most primitive individuals have group 
consciousness. ‘They have preferential feeling for the members 
of their own group. This sort of attitude results in ethnocen- 
trism. Ethnocentric individuals tend to be group-satisfied, Indi- 
viduals of an ethnic group have a strong feeling that their own 
social group is the best. A. R. Radcliff-Brown has found in course 
of his investigation of Australian aboriginals that when a stranger 
approaches a camp of aboriginals some of the elderly members 
come out of the camp and put many questions to the stranger 
concerning his heritage and geneology. For the Australian 
aboriginals inquiry concerning geneology is important because a 
stranger is either an ally or an enemy in relation to a group of 
aboriginals. Likewise we find that in India the inhabitants of 
the border areas of the Murshidabad and Birbhum districts of 
West Bengal invariably ask certain questions to strangers con 
cerning their home districts and geneology. 


In a primitive society group consciousness is very keen. 
The feeling of belonging to a group is very keen amongst abori- 
ginals. However, even in primitive society all individuals are not 
allowed to participate in all social institutions which are within 
an aboriginal social structure. For instance, women of certain 
aboriginal societies are not allowed to participate in some of the 
social groups in which male members participate. Likewise the 
youths of certain aboriginal societies are excluded from the mem- 
bership of certain social groups to which only elderly persons are 
eligible for membership. The individuals who are allowed to 
be the members of a social group are known as the members of 
an ‘in-group’ and the individuals who are not allowed to be thie 
members of this group are called the members of the ‘out-group. 
This distinction of ‘in-group’ and ‘out-group’ is also found in 
modern societies. But in modern societies there is a tendency 
in the denominational groups to merge into wider and more 
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cosmopolitan groups. Individua’s of modern societies may be- 
long to many groups at the same time. Hence, ina modern 
society a particular social group to which an individual belongs 
may not command his undivided loyalty as it did in a Primitive 
scciety. In ancient times disloyalty of an individual to his parti- 
cular social group was punished by ostracism from the latter. 
Obviously, then, a primitive society demanded undivided loyalty 
from its members. But in modern period a social group cannot 
usually demand undivided loyalty from its members. Ostracistn 
or exile is not necessarily a great punishment for a person. 


Human Grecariousness 


Gregariousness is not merel: 
persons but all human bein 
with the herd in greater or 
M. F. Nimkoff point out t 
can be explained more sati 
basic needs and habits rat 
instincts, According to the: 
that human beings have ir 
their fellow-beings. 
show preference for 
Well-satisfied with a 


y a characteristic of aboriginal 
gs have the characteristic of moving 
lesser degrees. W., F. Ogburn and 
hat gregariousness of human beings 
sfactorily from the point of view of 
her than from the point of view of 
m, there is no evidence which indicates 
nternal drive for seeking company of 
A new born baby, for instance, does not 
his mother to other women, He may be 
He does not have craving for 
ut he has craving only for the 
Ogburn and Nimkoff point out 
which would satisfy the organic 
become robot attached.51 They 
the development of gregarious- 
arning, 

The views of Ogburn and Ni 
lutely correct. heir views seem t 
that a child would become robot 
fied all his organic needs, 
must be satisfied besides hi 
the case studies of Ç, H, 


mkoff do not seem to be abso- 
o be fantastic when they observe 
attached if the latter could satis- 
I think that the Jove needs of a child 
s organic needs. J. F, Dashiell cites 

Chapin in which the latter points out 
that infants get atrophied if there is lack of affectionate attention 
and personal Care in a home. Infants develop the disease of 
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wasting away if they are subjected to impersonal but hygenic 
care in an institution. I have already pointed out earlier that 
the gregariousness of human personalities is partly innate which 
is further reinforced through learning. Individuals are naturally 
social and they have to depend upon society for their existence. 
A society or a social group presupposes socially interacting indi- 
viduals. The gregariousness of human personalities is innate 
and universal. 


There are certain specific ways through which the innate gre- 
gariousness of human personalities are expressed. 

1. Ethnocentrism. Anthropologists and social historians 
have found out that the members of each primitive society believe 
that their ways of social life are the best in the world. The 
group morale of a particular social group is kept high because 
the members of an ethnic group adhere to the group standards. 
The feeling of a group of persons that the norms of their group 
is the best is the universal characteristic of almost all social 
groups barring a few which are based on scientific principles. 
Ethnocentric feeling is too predominant in primitive tribes. But 
this sort of group feeling has not completely disappeared from 
group life even after the modern people have become rational 
in their outlook. Ethnocentric feeling still persists in various 
forms of group life. It is found in greater or lesser degrees in 
racial groups, religious sects, political parties and the like. 

2. Collective Behaviour. Groups of individuals sometimes 
behave collectively in an unconscious manner. Spontaneous 
collective behaviour is unplanned. Crowds, mobs, panics, manias, 
fads, crazes and so on are the expressions of unorganized ‘col- 
lective behaviour. Crowds satisfy the gregarious tendency of 
persons. ‘They are transitory in their nature. Individuals of a 
crowd are swayed by the same emotions and their actions have 
the same goal-object. ‘The group situation in a crowd demands 
uniformity of behaviour from its members. Slogans guide the 
actions of individuals in a crowd. Individuals inhibit their criti- 
cal judgments in a crowd. According to G. Le Bon, the sugges- 
tibility and credulity of persons is considerably heightened in a 
crowd." In an extremely critical situation individuals live in 
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great suspense and under such precarious conditions general dis- 
order and collective panic can be easily produced. Fashion is yet 
another example of collective behaviour. Fashions in clothes, 
architecture, art, literature, conversation and so on spread rather 
rapidly in a society through the modern techniques of communi- 
cation, Fashions are highly infectious in their nature. Fads and 
crazes also spread quite rapidly in a society. For instance, 
the English speaking population in a society under American in- 
fluence may frequently use such expressions as ‘Oh, yeah!’, ‘So 
what”, “That’s fine’ and so on. In all such cases of mass beha- 
viour there is usually very little rationality involved. Mass 
behaviour is impulsive and spontaneous. 
individuals are subjected to the influence of 
Young characterizes mass behaviour as ‘men: 
3. Social Action, 


In mass behaviour 
the group. Kimball 
tal epidemic’.®+ 
Collective behaviour or mass behaviour 
in sociology refers to spontaneous and unorganized forms of 
collective behaviour. But social action does not necessarily refer 
to the spontaneous mass behaviour. Social action may have 
rational basis, According to J. S. Mackenzie, an organized social 
group may decide and act as a united whole. All social 
decisions are made consciously or unconsciously with reference 
to some kind of real or imagined good. But the conception of 
the good towards which the action of an organized social group 
is oriented may be very obscure and vague. Nevertheless, the 
actions of an organized social group has direct or indirect refer- 
ence to real or supposed goal of that group." 

Talcott Parsons classifies objects 
point of view of actions, viz., 
and ‘cultural objects’. 
objects are empirical e 
viduals. Individuals üs 


for their actions. Cultural objects are ‘ 


of ‘expectations’ .5¢ 
individuals who inte 
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conflict, accommodation and assimilation are the four different 
forms of social action. From thé social point of view competition 
is the persistent struggle for those values and objects which are 
socially approved. But when social interaction of an individual 
turns out to be struggle against persons it becomes conflict. But 
in those social interactions where two or more’ persons help 
one another and work with a common end in view there is co- 
operation. Accommodation is the social interaction in which an 
individual or group of individuals adjust themselves to one another 
through superordinate-subordinate modes of relation. For 
instance, most of the Negros have adjusted themselved to the 
American whites’ superior position in the Amreican society." 


THE Impact OF Society on INDIVIDUALS 


The social heritage is passed on to individuals through social 
groups. A child learns the socially acceptable behaviour pattern 
of his society mainly through contact with his family group. A 
society puts its impression on its members. It has a tendency for 
controlling and guiding the behaviour of its members. Ina society 
it is usually expected that the behaviour pattern of individuals. 
must conform to the social norms. The elderly members of a 
Society usually punish those individuals who do not abide by 
the social norms. 

W. F. Ogburn and M. F Nimkoff point out that there are 
four main factors which influence human behaviour, viz., the 
natural environment, social heritage, heredity and the social group- 
All these factors play their part in influencing the behaviour pat- 
tern of individuals. Every society approves of the kind of beha- 
viour which is socially acceptable. In other words, the behaviour 
of individuals must be socially sanctioned in order that it may be 
regarded as normal. Every society puts forth a normative ideal 
for its members. ‘There are certain ways by which a society 
influences the behaviour pattern of its members. 

(i) Customs. Customs have powerful influence on the be- 
haviour of individuals. They are the fixed ways of behaving in 
ped behaviour pattern in the mem- 


a society. ‘They elicit stereoty 
bers of a society. It is, therefore, expected of all the members 
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of a social group that they should follow the Prevailing customs 
of the latter, Customs influence, the formation of social habits in 
individuals. They are sustained by society, R. M. MacIver points 
by their common acceptance by 


toms are most natural and spon- 
taneous to the members of a society. The behaviour of individuals 


is custom-regulated as long as they act in unreflective ways. A 

i i ia, nstance, unfailingly tips a waiter 
in a Western style restaurant and scares the one in an Indian 
style restaurant. He has learnt this behaviour from his former 


n the latter become 
Progressive young men 


are contrary to the mores of a society a 
make folkways appear right. Certain 
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less, mores are not absolutely fixed.. They may be changed slowly 
and subtly in course of time. 


(iii) Laws. The mores of a society may be transformed 
into laws. Generally those mores which are found to be benefi- 
cial for a society are trañsformed into laws. For instance, in 
certain civilized societies drinking, gambling, prostitution etc. are 
prohibited by law because they are found to be harmful for society: 
Laws control social behaviour. They are the governing principles 
of all forms of social behaviour. Certain social laws are also 
found in primitive societies. Social laws have been defined by 
Malinowski as ‘codified customs’. ® Laws are coercive in their 
nature. They are recognized by the state. ‘They are the instru- 
ments by which the state maintains order in a society. The state 
can command only external observance of its laws by its citizens. 

There are various other devices of social control apart from 
customs, mores and laws. Social conventions, etiquettes,- fashions 
etc. may control social behaviour. They havea tendency to stabilize 
Society. LaPiere points out that social heritage is constituted by 
the immediate environment within which individuals are born.“ 
In a stable and well-integrated society all deviations are consi- 
dered to be undesirable. Each member of a society is, therefore, 
expected to play his specific rôle in life. If a person diviates 
from the system of norms of his social group he has to face 
Social criticisms. Social habits are formed in individuals through 
effective social control. The actions of individuals which are 
Socially approved are rewarded and those actions which are 
disapproved are punished. However, it must be mentioned that 
the rôle of an individual in society is not fixed for all times, but 
it keeps on changing as the personality keeps on changing from 
infancy to senility. An individual, therefore, has to play different 
kinds of social rôles from childhood to old age. 


TYPES oF Socrar, Groups 


There are different types of social groups and they have 
been classified in different ways by different social theorists. 
Max Weber distinguished between ‘open’ and ‘closed’ societies. 
According to him, ‘open societies’ are those social groups the mem- 
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bership of which is open to any one. The membership of ‘closed 
societies’, on the other hand, is made on the basis of discrimina- 
tions. A closed society has restricted membership and its mem- 
bers have to fulfil certain specific requirements. For instance, 
only scientists can be the members of-a scientific society. Simi- 
larly, social groups which are made on the basis of caste system 
are closed in their nature. 


C. H. Cooley classified social groups into ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ social groups. According to him, ‘primary social 
groups’ are characterized by intimate face-to-face relationship 
between individuals. Family and neighbourhood groups may be 
called ‘primary groups’. Primary groups exert a great deal of 
inflence on the personality development of individuals, ‘They 
nurture the growing individuals and inculcate the virtues of sym- 
pathy, loyalty, justice and the like, A member of a primary 
„group has the feeling of identity with the whole group and he 
expresses his feeling of identification by the expression ‘we’.°t 
There is direct-and intimate relationship between the members of 
a primary group and usually there is harmonious relationship 
between individuals on account of love and sympathy between 
them. Primary groups are universal and they are found in all 
Stages of development of human societies. 


groups’, on the other hand, there is lack 
between individuals. 


In ‘secondary social 
of intimate relationship 
For instance, the relationships between the 
members of different social groups of a big urban society are 
formal, casual and impersonal. R. T. LaPiere points out that 
the ‘primary associations’ are enduring. Members of a primary 
social group meet frequently and their relationships are sympathetic 
and natural. In the secondary type of social association, accord- 
ing to LaPiere, the social contacts between individuals are deter- 
mined by their calculated interests. They are of temporary nature 
and they may be formed by the trial and error process.*? Such 
groups may be liquidated and formed again from time to time. 


Tn my view, the primary social groups may be called ‘primor- 
dial social groups.” Such groups are original, fundamental, basic 
and universal. They are found from the very beginning of 
human history, Family, for instance, is the ‘primordial social 
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group.’ Society apart from family units are inconceivable. The 
secondary type of social group may be called ‘artificial social 
groups’, Artificial social groups are formed for the sake of utili- 
tarian purposes. Maximum» ‘psychic tides’ are raised between the 
members of ‘primordial social groups’. That is the reason why 
there is strong social solidarity in a ‘primordial social group’. 
‘Psychic tides’ which are raised between the members of “artificial 
social groups’ are comparatively low. ‘That is the reason why 
artificial social groups can be dissolved easily. However, the 
intensity of ‘psychic tides’ between the members of an ‘artificial 
social group’ may be heightened if the latter assumes the charac- 
teristics of a ‘primordial social group’. In other words, an arti- 
ficial social group has to cease to be an artificial group and get 


` transformed into a natural social group. 


W. J. H. Sprott holds that in certain societies the relation 
between individuals may be direct and in others such relations 
may be indirect." For instance, members of a business organi- 
zation may have direct relation with one another. But the mem- 
bers of a big organization like a trade union may have indirect 
relation with one another. 

Social groups may be formed on: the basis of certain other 
principles. According to Sprott, a social group may sometimes 
persist as long as their members are co-present with one another. 
While, on the other hand, certain social groups may persist with 
varied membership. For instance, there may be temporary un- 
organized group of persons like a crowd or a temporary organize 
group of persons like a meeting. Social groups may be constituted 
on the basis of different principles. There must be some uniting 
purpose, in my view, for the formation of a social group. The 
magnitude of a social group depends upon the fields of creativity 
and appreciation. ‘The wider are the fields of creativity and 
appreciation the larger is the social group. Likewise the greater 
are the frequencies of creativity and intensity of appreciation the 
greater is the solidiarity of a social group. 


Human. Eco.ocy 


Ecology may be defined a 
organisms to their environment. 


s-the study of relations of living 
Human ecology which is a branch 
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oí general ecology is concerned with the study of the relation 
of human organisms to their environment, Human ecologists 
are concerned with the study of the problems of spacial arrange- 
ments of social groups and their bearings on social life.** Human 
ecologists study the conditions which influence the size, location 
and physical configurations of social groups. Human communi- 
ties differ quite radically in pattern and size, Relationships be- 
Ween social groups may vary for different reasons. 


Different social groups may be close to one another and they 
may share certain experiences amongst themselves. 
the social groups are favourably inclined towards one a 
greater are the possibilities of 
sharing of their experiences, 


The more 
nother the 
their intimate contact through 


But if social groups are hostile 
towards one another, they avoid one another and remain in isola- 


tion from one another, ‘The Proximity or distance of social groups 


can be assessed by observing the nature of social acceptance of 
the various norms. 


Socar INTERACTIONS 


The interaction between individuals and society is reciprocal, 


An individual may be influenced by the society of which he is a 
member. He may also in his turn influence the formation of the 


social norms of the society of which he is a member. 
be no society unless there is 


P. A. Sorokin observes that ev 
human beings do not represent 
between them.®5 Interaction be 
for the formation of a social 
that an individual acts in respon 
viduals because it has meaning 


There can 
interaction between individuals. 
en millions of completely isolated 
a society if there is no interaction 
tween individuals is a prerequisite 
group. J. B. Gittler points out 


se to the behaviour of other indi- 
for him. 


of a social group is determined by 
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common interest. In a compact social group individuals act in 
harmony with other individuals. In such a social group indi- 
viduals act in harmony with other individuals. In such a social 
group the influence of the social group on individuals is most 
poient.. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Individuality is a form of social deviation from the established 
social norm. Individual variations from the social norms are 
necessary for social health. Thorough socialization of all indivi- 
duals by a social group is unnecessary. New inventions and 
discoveries are made by persons with certain degrees of 
individuality. 


R. T. LaPiere points out that even though an individual is 
a product of his society it is likely that serious opposition may 
take place between himself and certain norms of his society. In- 
compatibility between an individual and his society takes place 
particularly when deterioration takes place in the latter. Indi- 
viduals usually express their resentment when there is degrada- 
tion in social values. 


A person who is born in a particular social group does not 
find it difficult to get adjusted to the latter. But if an individual 
is relatively a new comer to a social group he is unable to adjust 
himself to new social conditions. However, it is possible for an 
individual to diviate from the society in which he is born on 
account of his uniqueness. The behaviour of a unique indivi- 
dual is self-directed and self-determined. Individuality does not 
refer to the peculiarity or eccentricity of a person. It refers pat- 
ticularly to the quality of self-determination and self-expression 
of an individual. 

Creative purpose, in my view, is the principle of individuality. . 
There is an aspect in human personality which cannot be com- 
pletely socialized. I refer this unsocializable aspect of an indivi- 
dual to his innate teleology. A person retains his relative unique- 
ness throughout life. This innate uniqueness of an individual can 
never be completely socialized through any amount of ‘condition - 
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ing’. Each individual has the cap. 


acity for creating and appre- 
ciating values from his unique s 


tandpoint.*8 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 


Individuals are the members of social groups. They are 
the purposive units of dynamic social systems. Individuals and 
social systems are correlatives. Yet the question whether 
individual is more important than society or society is more 
important than individuals has always engaged the attention of 
thoughtful persons from the very beginning of man’s intellectual 
history, Hence, there is controversy between individualism and 
socialism. Those social Philosophers who regard individuals as 
more important than social groups are known as ‘individualists’. 
According to the advocates of individualism, individuals are more 
important than social groups of which they are members. Each 
individual conceives of his goal in terms of his self-interest, His 
ability for development is innate. He is, therefore, self-reliant, 

The term ‘individualism’ has been used in different senses by 
different social Philosophers, According to certain social philo- 
Sophers, individu maximum possible Personal rights, 
The state must Is to do things in accordance with 
their own rati The doctrine of individualism 
Originated fro 


¢ ty of Free Trade, 
is known as the ‘laissez faire’ theory 


uals should b 


als must have 
allow individua 
onal judgments, 


This theory 
which means that in the 


n’, individualism’ to describe the com- 
petitive society which they o 

them, refers to t e doctrine of 
“political aspect in the 
, James Mill, John Stuart 
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Mill and Herbert Spencer. Bentham maintained that since: per- 
scns were basically selfish they: could be trusted to look after them- 
selves individually. In his view, each individual knows better 
than others what ought to be the suitable end for him to pursue. J. 
S. Mill maintained that the state could promote the happiness 
of individuals through non-interference in their personal affairs. 
He championed the cause of freedom of thought. Herbert Spencer 
interpreted the doctrine of individualism from the standpoint of 
biology. He suggested that those individuals who were weak and 
were unable to play their part in society must be eliminated from 
the latter in the interest of the rest of the community. Progress 
of a society, according to Herbert Spencer, consists of the eli- 
mination of the unfit who fail to compete successfully in the 
struggle for existence. A. De Toqueville observed that individua- 
lism was closely associated with the doctrine of democracy. In- 
dividualism, according to him, recognizes the freedom of indivu- 
als, Individuals are the best judges of their own interests. They 
should be allowed freedom by the state to pursue their own self- 
interest so long as they do not interfere with the rights of others. 
Henry Sidwick maintained that individualism recognized the right 
oZ personal security, the right of private property and the right 
of the fulfilment of contracts. ‘The state should interfere as little 
as possible in the affairs of free and self-conscious individuals. 
John Dewey aptly pointed out that there should be appropriate 
social arrangements in the state for creating individuals. In brief, 
from the socio-political point of view individualism recognizes the 
importance of those persons who have industry, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and the spirit of adventure. 

The doctrine of individualism was developed by a number 
of outstanding economists. Adam Smith was an advocate ot 
individualism. According to him, every individual employs his 
capital in a way in which it would benefit him most. In his view, 
economic individualism and laissez faire policy of the government 
would be socially beneficial. Adam Smith’s doctrine of economic 
individualism produced a tremendous influence upon the views his 
contemporary economists. H. J. Laski aptly remarked that Adam 
Smith’s view was well suited to the ‘nation of shopkeepers’ whose 
customers were throughout the world.” The economists of the 
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capitalistic system of society welcomed Adam Smith’s doctrine of 
economic individualism and they further elaborated the theory. 


F. A. Hayek opines that the term ‘individualism’ is used in 
diverse senses and it is often misunderstood. According to him, 
individualism does not mean that individuals are completely self- 
contained. In his opinion, individualism is against the idea of 
coercion for bringing about social organization or association. It 
is not opposed to the idea of association itself, but to coercive 
measures which are used to bring about social associations. It 
supports the idea of voluntary association or spontaneous colla- 
boration of individuals.” True individualism, therefore, does not 
mean anarchy. It does not suggest that coercive power must be 
dispensed with. It suggests that the coercive power of the state 
Should be curtailed or limited. The main object of individualism 
is to allow maximum possible scope to individuals so that they 
may give expression to their ingenuity in framing the most effec- 
tive set of rules.” Individuals must submit themselves to social 
Conventions which are the results of intelligent planning. True 
individualism recognizes the importance of family and the efforts 
of small social groups and other voluntary associations. False 
individualism, on the other hand, suggests the liquidation of small 
social groups which are voluntarily formed. ‘True individualism 
Supports the democratic form of government and yet it does not 
have the superstition that the majority decisions are necessarily 
correct. Moreover, true individualism does not support the equa- 


litarian idea in the modern sense of the term. 


seem to be satisfactory. 
freedom unless they have 
and emotional maturity. 

Personality must submit t 
rity. There are certain s 
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claims of socialism are definitely more satisfactory than those cf 
individualism. In certain stages of socio-economic development 
state control in the spheres of agriculture, industry, education etc., 
yield greater effective results than through free enterprise 
and competition. Hayek’s doctrine of voluntary association 
of free individuals is open to criticisms. The voluntary association 
of individuals need not necessarily be for common good. Busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, for instance, may voluntarily form 
associations for keeping the prices of commodities high for en- 
hancing their personal profits. They may even do such things 
through secret understanding without openly forming such asso- 
ciations. ‘The ring of black-marketeers, smuggling rackets, gang 
of lofers etc., positively do great harm to society. Nepotism, 
favouritism, exploitation have the greatest possibility of thriving 
only in such societies in which there is absence of vigilant state 
centrol, The doctrine of voluntary association of free individuals 
can be commended only when individuals have high degree ot 
social sense. Hayek’s theory of individualism, therefore, seems 


to be unsatisfactory. 


True individualism does not suggest the complete abolition 
of the state control over the behaviour of individuals. According 
to the advocates of the doctrine of individualism, the function of 
the state is to protect the rights of individuals. ‘The function of 
the government mainly consists in the suppression of violence and 
the protection of property of individuals. However, the restric- 
tions imposed by the government for the maintenance of law and 
order in society should be as little as possible. 


The advocates of the doctrine of individualism contend that 
free enterprise of capable individuals should not be restricted 
by the state for free competition develops the best talents of 
individuals. ‘There is exaggeration in the views of individualists 
when they maintain that free competition evokes the best talents 
in individuals. It is not necessarily true that a government 
which governs least is the best government. Individuals cannot 
be completely left alone to look after themselves and decide things 
for themselves. On certain basic issues of common interest the 
state should issue directives for the guidance of individual beha- 
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viour. However, the main truth in the doctrine of individualism 
‘consists in the fact that individuals alone are the final judges in 
deciding their ends and values: The merit of this doctrine also 
consists in the fact it inculcates the virtue of tolerance in indivi- 
duals for the opinion of others. Collectivism or socialism tends 
to minimize. or curb freedom and initiative of individuals. Ac- 
cording to Ludwig von Mises, socialism is not only destructive 
to individual liberties but it is spoiler of the great achievements 
of thousands of years of civilisation.? He further remarks that 
socialism promotes chaos, misery, barbarism and annihilation in 
Society. Alexis de ‘Tocqueville observed that democracy extended 
individual freedom while socialism restricted it. 

beth democracy and socialism aim at equality betwe 
in society. But whereas democrac: 
Socialism seeks equality 


In his view, 
en individuals 
y seeks equality in liberty, 
in restraint and subordination. Demo- 
cracy attaches maximum possible importance to the dignity of 
individuals whereas socialism tends to treat man as an end to some 
political end. ‘There is, therefore, close connection between indivi- 
dualism and democracy. ‘The critics of individualism, however, 
point out that the plea for individual liberty may be just an 
excuse for the perpetuation of the capitalistic system of society. 
Leon Trotsky remarked that democracy was the ultimate hypo- 
crisy of the capitalistic social system. 


There are certain basic defects in the doctrine of ‘individua- 


lism, Human actions ought to be guided by altruistic motives as 
much as by the egoistic motives. In other words, there must be 
proper balance between egoistic and altruistic motives. The idea 
of free competition on which the doctrine of individualism is 
based is defective because competition ultimately leads to the dis- 
integration of Society. Moreover, free competition cannot be 
there in a society if all the competing individuals do not have 
egual strength. Inter-dependence and co-operation are the better 
guiding principles of Progressive societies than the principle of 
free competition, Moreover, control and regulation of human 

sary in the immature Stages of social develop- 
guidance of individual behaviour by the state 
Ssary in those societies the members of which 
lectual and moral maturity. The doctrine of 


ment. Control and 
are particularly nece 
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individualism has very little value in a-social system in- which 
majority of persons are exploited and mal-treated by a- few 
cunning persons. The slogans of ‘freedom of thought’, ‘freedoin 
of speech’, ‘freedom of worship’ and the like are nothing but tall 
talks in those societies in which exploitations and corruptions are 
rampant. à 


Socialism is apparently opposed to the theory of individua- 
lism. In 1833 Pierre Leroux used the term ‘socialism’ as an 
antonym of the term Sndividualism’. According to him, socialism 
is authoritarian in the sense that the state imposes its authority 
on individuals. According to the central thesis of socialism, the 
state should have maximum possible control over individuals. It 
believes that the instruments of production and distribution should 
be operated by an organized community like the state. It aims 
at the expansion of the governmental activities so that each 
citizen is assured of justice and freedom. Tt endeavours to im- 
prove the lot of the propertyless class of persons of a society 
through fair distribution of profits gained through collectivization 
oi wealth. It, therefore, suggests the collective ownership of the 
means of production. It aims at planned economy for enhancing 
the production of consumers’ goods. All citizens benefit from 
planned economy. Equality and fraternity follow almost .auto- 
matically from socialist economy. A socialized and economically 
planned society functions sufficiently smoothly and effectively. A 
socialist system fosters the sense of duty and fellow-feeling in 
individuals. In a socialist system the behaviour of individuals 
is guided by the altruistic motive rather than by the egoistic 


motive. It fosters the ideal of mass-solidarity amongst the indi- 


viduals of .a society. 


Socialism is a comprehensive social theory which has influ- 
ence on all facets of life. It asserts that all-round socio-economic 


development of a society can take place under collectivism. W. 
Fellner points out that the socialist position can be defined as a 


system which favours extensive decision making by the represen- 
tatives of a collective body for the welfare of all the members 
of the body.’ A socialist system functions most satisfactorily if 
true socialists are elected to public offices through effective public 
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opinion. Socialism, in brief, believes that the social whole is 
more real and more important than independent individuals com- 
peting amongst themselves. 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels were the staunch advocates of 
scientific socialism. According to them, a society inevitably moves 
‘tewards the goal of communism by virtue of the inherent laws 
of social development. The growth of socialism is a historical, 
necessity. As human history moves the struggle between the 
capitalist class and the working class becomes more and more 
acute. The working class plays a very important rôle in society 
and it eventually overthrows the capitalist class and controls the 
state machinery. The state is the most powerful organization 


in a socialist society and it controls almost all social activities. 
The economic system of a socialist societ 


y is characterized by 
governmental control. 


The socialist state nationalizes the basic 
industries and farming. Collectivization in the field of economy 
has also effect upon all other aspects of social life. ‘There is 
tapid development of sciences in a socialist society. Sciences 
play a progressive part in the development of a socialist society. 
‘They are developed for the service of the people. Social sciences 
also devlop rapidly in a socialist system, They devise means for 
the control of social affairs. Through the proper utilization of 
Social sciences interdependence between individuals will be en- 
hanced and thereby social integration will be considerably increas- 
ed. The class distinctions will be ultimately obliterated in 
a socialist society and all members of such a society will be work- 
ers. The propagation of socialistic ideas will finally help in 
uniting the workers of all countries. The propagation of the 
socialistic ideas will finally bring about the extermination of the 
‘capitalists and imperialists: forever and thereby ushering in the 
classless socialist society. In such a social millennium there will 
be no necessity for the existence of the state. In the final stage 
‘of socialism, therefore, the state will ‘wither away’. 

The socialistic doctrine ennunciated 
many merits. It recognizes the dignity 
duals in society. Tt has condemned th 
man. It has exposed the deception 


by Marx and Engels has 
and equality of all indivi- 
€ exploitation of man by 
of the capitalist class that 
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success in economic enterprise of the private industrialists is 
due to the fact that they are endowed with superior intelligence. 
It aims at raising the economic standard of the working people 
through planned economy. J. A. Schumpeter observed that 
socialism as an institutional pattern in which the control over the 
means of production is vested with a central authority was a 
satisfactory socio-economic system. The economic pattern of a 
socialist system is free from private profit motive which vitiates a 
capitalistic system of economy.’® Erich Fromm. observes that 
the merit of socialism consists in the fact that it recognizes the 
dignity and freedom of individuals. Socialism aims at the free 
development of all individuals in a socialistic pattern of society." 
It aims at the basic reorientation of society in which individuals 
will be emancipated from being used as means for purposes outside 
of themselves. It aims at social solidarity and enhancement of 
social productiveness and cultural refinement." G. D. H. Cole 
and W. Mellore remarked that the advocates of individualism 
offered individuals the alternative of slavery and starvation under 
the pretext of granting liberty of action. But it is only in a 
socialist system that individuals are liberated from economic 
stress and assured freedom of action.” It is true indeed that 
in the absence of economic security and social prestige political 
freedom is a pure hoax. The feeling of slavery will not be 
removed in persons until they realize that it is degrading to be 
slaves of individuals or of the state. Cole and Mellore suggested 
that the industrial organisation must be directly under the manage- 
ment of the workers themselves. In their opinion, the workers 
themselves will control production, distribution and exchange in 
a socialistic system of government. In an industrial self-govern- 
ment the workers themselves should have the right to elect their 
own officers.® In a socialist society wastefulness and injustice 
which are found in a capitalistic structure of society will be ruled 
out. Unnecessary and harmful competition will be avoided in a 
socialist structure of society. Evils which are usually found in 


a capitalistic structure of society, such as dishonesty, nepotism, 


unfairness and the like will be greatly minimised in a socialistic 
c society will be orien- 


society. The ethical standard in a socialisti j 
ted towards the welfare of all persons. The reactionary class 
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will be exterminated by the progressive forces of the socialist 
society. The greatest merit of socialism consists in the fact that 
it recognizes the importance of every individual of the socialist 
society. Harold J. Laski observed that socialism had reached a 
stage of development that it could not be suppressed by any 
amount of persecution.*? Socialism is a new way of life, a new 
religion and a source of inspiration for millions of working people 
ali over the world. Capitalism and individualism will create con- 
ditions which will inevitably bring about their breakdown and 
usher in socialism as their heir apparent." The bourgeoise who 
live on profits and interests will disappear in course of time and 
socialism of a sober type will inevitably come into existence.** 
The socialism of Marx and Engels is open to certain criti- 
cism. It seems that Marx and Engels overemphasized the import- 
ance of economic factor in bringing about social mal-adjustments. 
Inequitable distribution of wealth amongst differe 
persons is one of the causes of class conflicts and revolutions. 


There are innumerable conditions besides the economic factor 
which produce social tensions. 


social phenomena is too narrow 
comments that an individual 


nt classes of 


The economic interpretation vf 
and one-sided. P. A. Sorokin 


s food seeking instinct is not the 
only instinct or the strongest instinct as the Marxists are prone 
to think.8* He remarks that Marxists are mistaken in believing 
that the economic factor ‘is the first in the casual series. I thi 
that the economic Stratifications in the earliest forms of s 
began due to the’basic differences between the various tole 
orientations of different personalities. 

same type. Certain individuals are stro 
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class struggle for many centuries, But class struggle on economic 
grounds never took place in India. Even during the political 
struggle in India the economic inequality in society was never 
made a major issue for mass movement. In this case the passive 
attitude of the people, lack of strong purpose for collective en- 
terprise, lack of clear conception of the social ends and so on are 
some of the causes of social inaction. Sorokin has aptly remarked 
that the economic factor as the self-starter of the social process 
is treated as a kind of god in the doctrine of Marx. Sone 
Possony has remarked that the communist millennium of classless 
society could be achieved through violent revolution and global 
war against the capitalists. In his view, a genuine human civili- 
zation cannot survive in an atmosphere of fear which is generated 
by the Marxist set up of society.* Socialism of the Marxian 
variety which has been actualized in the Soviet Union has con- 
siderably curbed freedom of expression of individuals. Julius 
Braunthal has remarked that communism has extinguished all 
traces of freedom of thought, of press, of association, of artistic 
expression and the like." Hans Kelsen points out that commu- 
nism is greater enemy of democracy than fascism and national 
socialism even though the former uses the democratic termino- 
logy.. R. B. Perry observed that whereas democracy was based 
on justice, truth, humility and love communism approved of in- 
justice, mendacity, inhumanity and orthodoxy. He has further 
remarked that whereas in democracy science and fine arts are 
allowed to be governed by their own inherent standards of truth 
and beauty, in communism they are utilized as devices for propa- 
ganda and that whereas in a democratic system of society educa- 
tion is imparted for the development of the intellectual capacities 
of individuals, in communism education is imparted on individuals 
with the purpose of indoctrinating them from early childhood.” 

Apart from the socialism of the Marxian variety there are 
otther forms of socialism. Brief reference may be made here 
to the various forms of socialism. Syndicalism is a form of 
Socialism which etymologically means union of individuals. 
Georges Sorel was one of the advocates of syndicalism. Syndi- 
omise between the economic theory 


calism aims at a sort of compr e 
of socialists and the political theory of anarchists. Tt supports 
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the idea of decision making through non-political trade-unions. 
Ti believes that free enterprise should be encouraged because it 
ensures progress. There is another variety of socialism which 
is known as ‘Fabian Socialism’. ‘The Fabians were reformers. 
They were socialists in the sense that they aimed at the recon- 
struction of society. But they were not straight enemies of the 
established social order. ‘They did not advocate violent revolu- 
tion for changing a particular social order. They were intellec- 
tuals who wanted to improve society through willing co-opera- 
tion. This group came into existence in 1884; and even to this 
date the membership of this group has not increased considerably. 
Guild socialism is another variety of socialism. It is interested 
in the interests of both the producer and the consumer. In 
guild socialism workers organize themselves into guilds or occu- 
Pational unions which controls production. ‘The interference of 
the state in the affairs of the guilds should be as little as possible. 
The state should not possess industrial sovereignty. Guild social- 


ism emphasizes on the decentralization of power. In brief, these 
are some of the varieties of socialism. 


The doctrines of individualism and soci 
contradictory and irreconcilable. 
studied in the light of historical 
contradictory ideologies. 
ism and collectivism are 
viduals cannot be left al 


alism are apparently 
When these two doctrines are 
perspective they appear to be 
According to Ernest Barker, individual- 
extreme doctrines. In his view, indi- 
one to look after themselves as indivi- 
dualism suggests. They should not also be completely looked after 
by the state as collectivism suggests. Groups of individuals, 
according to Barker, must be granted maximum freedom to act 
according to their wills in the social field. They should be allowed 
freedom of thought. In this sense the point of view of indi- 
vidualism may be accepted. Collectivism can be justified from 
another point of view in the sense that it emphasizes on the 
activities of collective persons. It has value because it attaches 
importance to collective effort of individuals for realizing certain 
common ends. ‘The method of self-help by the members of a 


Voluntary association can be regarded neither as exclusively indi- 
vidualism nor collectivism. 
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Individualism and socialism,°in my opinion, are reconcilable. 
They represent the different socio-political ideologies in the 
different epochs of social evolution. There are merits in both 
these doctrines and they can be systematically integrated in a 
comprehensive socio-political ideology. 


A human society, in my view, has two aspects, viz., a mainly 
physical aspect and a mainly psychical aspect. The physical 
aspect of social phenomena refers to their biological and utili- 
tarian features. The psychical aspect of social phenomena, on 
the other hand, primarily refers to their intellectual, zesthetic, 
moral and religious features. The physical aspect of social pheno- 
mena must be subjected to the socialistic principles for the sake 
of efficiency in the development of social life. Private cultiva- 
tion of land should be replaced by the state managed collective 
farming. Free competition in the fields of trade and industry 
should be eliminated in a progressive society because it tends tc 
produce corruption and waste. Trade and industry should be 
managed and controlled by the state. In a progressive society 
there should be no room for wealthy aristocrats who do no work. 
The exploiting class of a society should be speedily and summarily 
liquidated by the creative class. Socialistic principles are most 
valuable for rapid progress of a society, particularly an under- 
developed society. It is only in a socialist society that the basic 
necessities of individuals are guaranteed by the state. Tt is only 
in a socialist society that waste, corruption, nepotism, mismanage- 
ment and the like are eliminated due to the constant vigilance 
oï the government. Ina socialist state there is equality of oppor- 
tunity for all its citizens. Socialism aims at the realization of 


the common good for all working people throughout the world. 
deology which can bring 


Tt is the most intellectually convincing i i 
about speedy, effective, and lasting social cohesion. It sustains 


the organizational aspect of a society. It preserves and furthers 
the physical aspect of a society. 
Individualism, in my opinion, has great value in enhancing 
the psychical aspect of a society. Those individuals of a society 
who are emotionally, intellectually and ethically mature should be 
allowed freedom by the state to express their creative talents. 
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They should be let alone to express themselves creatively pro- 
vided their creative expressions do not produce harmful effects 
on society. The state should not curb or control the creative 
activities of scientists, philosophers, artists, educationists, and 
the like. The state should not issue any directive to creative 
persons. Creative persons should not be employed for carrying 
on propaganda for the various policies of the government. 


I maintain, however, that effective growth of individualism 
is possible only in a genuinely socialistic society. Hence, a 
society must attain the stage of socialism first in order to aim 
at the ideal of individualism. But those well-developed societies 
which attach importance to individualistic rights even prior to 
the attainment of socialistic stage must gradually aim at socialistic 
ideals. Capitalistic democracy must ultimately be transformed 
into a socialistic system for the former which is based on the 
principle of free competition amongst capitalists is bound to 
fail on account of its inherent drawbacks. It is, however, ad- 
vantageous for underdeveloped societies, to aim at socialistic 
State first prior to the attainment of individualistic ends. In 
such societies socialism will pave the way for individualism. In 


brief, genuine individualism can flourish only in a socialist 
society. 


THE Ipea or Common Goon, 


Plato maintained that goodness was the ultimate value. 
Goodness, according to him, is the principle of happiness. It 
is the universal object of desire. All rational beings pursue 
goodness because it is lovable and self-sufficient. j 


According to Aristotle, happiness is the stipreme end of life. 
Happiness is the activity of the soul in conformity with the idea 
of goodness. Goodness is the final end of an individual. Tt is 
realized only through community. In an ideal community all 
individuals aim at the realization of goodness. Goodness is the 
supreme ethical end of individuals as well as society: It is the 
common ethical ideal of all virtuous persons of a society. 

Jeremy Bentham maintained that goodness was a social con- 
cept. He was an advocate of utilitarianism. In his view, the 
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greatest happiness of the greatest number is the ethical ideal. 
Action is good if it produces pleasure, and wrong if it produces 
pain." However, pleasure must be enjoyed by a large number 
of persons. Laws must be framed in such a way that the greatest 
amount of happiness is enjoyed by the greatest number. This is 
known as the ‘principle’ of utility’. According to Bentham, the 
interest of the community cannot be understood apart from the 
interest of individuals. ‘The interest of the community is the 
sum of interests of all individuals who compose it. 


Bentham maintained that the goodness of an action was 
determined by the quantity of pleasure that it produced. In his 
view, all pleasures are of the same quality. Pleasures differ 
only in quantity. There are seven standards for judging the 
quantity of pleasures as follows: (i) intensity, (ii) duration, 
(iii) proximity, (iv) certainty, (v) purity, (freedom from pain), 
(vi) fecundity (fruitfulness), (vii) extent (the number of per- 
sons affected). 

Bentham believed that individual was basically individualis- 
tic, but that he became an altruist due to four external sanctions, 
viz., physical sanction, social sanction, political sanction and re- 
ligious sanction. These external pressures coerce individuals to 
be altruistic in their outlook. 

J. S. Mill was also an advocate of utilitarianism. In his 
view, acts are right in proportion as they tend to promote happi- 
ness and wrong in proportion as they tend to produce the re- 
verse of happiness. ‘The greatest happiness is the ultimate ethi- 
cal end of all ‘persons. Each person’s happiness is good to him, 
and, therefore, general happiness is desirable for the aggregate 
of all persons.*? All persons desire pleasure, and, therefore, 
pleasure is desirable. Mill, however, believed that pleasures had 
qualitative difference. In his view, intellectual pleasures are 
superior to the pleasures of senses. 

The views of Bentham and Mill are open to certain criticisms. 
Pleasure is not the ultimate ethical end of persons as Bentharn. 
and Mill suggested. Mill could not justify his thesis that certain 
pleasures are qualitatively superior to others. Finally, there is 
some sense in Mill’s view that every individual seeks his own 
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pleasure, but it is not intelligible how general happiness can be 
pursued by all persons. Nevertheless, the utilitarianism of 
Bentham and Mill has certain democratic and humanistic elements. 


It aimed at the material prosperity of the majority of persons in 
society. 


Herbert Spencer interpreted goodness and evil from the 
biological point of view. In his view, conduct is good if it pro- 
duces pleasurable consequences and bad if it produces painiul 
effects. Perfection is synonymous with the goodness of the 
highest order.®* Perfection produces complete adjustment of acts 
to ends. The conduct of an individual is good if it is well adapted 
to some end, and bad if it is ill adapted to achieve certain end. 
The relatively more evolved conduct is called ‘good’. Good con- 
duct furthers self-preservation and bad conduct producess self- 
destruction. Good conduct produces pleasure because it pro- 
duces effective adjustment of acts to ends of self-preservation and 
Tace-preseryation.. The sense of moral obligation in individuals 
is due to their imperfect adaptation to society. But this moral 
obligation in individuals will gradually diminish and finally dis- 
appear when they completely adjust themselves to their social 
environment. In a perfect society there will be compatibility be- 
tween the good of individuals and the good of society. 


Herbert Spencer’s view is open to certain criticisms. His 
biological interpretation of moral phenomena is inadequate. ‘I'he 
moral law is basically different from the brutal law of the jungie. 
Tolerance and appreciation of other person’s point of view is the 
basic requirement of morality. Besides this, conduct cannot be 
necessarily regarded as good if it produces pleasure. Finally, 
Herbert Spencer has not been able to justify his thesis how there 
will be perfect harmony between the interests of individuals and 
those of the society. 

Henry Sidgwick maintained that h 
reasonable object of desire, In his view, 
of a society must be furthered equally. 
greater pleasure is preferable to lesser p 
Promotion of the greater pleasure on the 
this or that particular individual should 


appiness was the most 
happiness of all persons 
Reason tells us that the 
leasure eyen though the 
whole may demand that 

sacrifice some of his 
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private pleasure. Intuition or eonscience supplies us with the 
rational principles in accordance with which happiness should be 
pursued by individuals in society, viz. rational self-love, rational 
benevolence and justice. Self-love dictates an individual that it 
is his duty to seek his own greatest pleasure. . Benevolence dictates 
au individual that it is his duty to aim at the greatest pleasure of 
the society on the whole. Justice or equity dictates an individual 
to aim at the greatest happiness on the whole in his own life or 
in that of the entire community of individuals. 

Sidgwick’s view is open to certain criticisms. His view 
seems to be unsatisfactory when he maintained that happiness 
was the ultimate ethical end in life. Besides this, he could not 
satisfactorily reconcile between the conflicting claims of egoism 
and altruism. Finally, when he asserted that greatest happiness 
on the whole ought to be aimed at in life he gave emphasis on the 
quantitative standard for the assessment of happiness. Happiness 
is a state of consciousness which cannot be quantitatively judged. 


H. Rashdall has tried to reconcile rationalism with utilita- 
rianism. In his view, social well-being is the highest good. The 
right action is always that which produces the greatest amount of 
good on the whole.** Social well-being includes knowledge, cul- 
ture, virtue, beauty and happiness. Pleasure or happiness is not 
the only constituent of the highest good as some of the utilitarians 
maintain. Morality, according to Rashdall, consists in the 
enhancement of true human good of which pleasure is only one 
of the constituents. An action is right if it promotes the highest 
social welfare. ‘The ideal social good contains knowledge, virtue, 
happiness and beauty which affect and modify one another. The 
highest good of the individual is in harmony with the highest 
common good. The highest good is the organic unity of various 
goods, 

Rashdall’s theory of common good is more satisfactory than 
those of Bentham, Mill, Herbert Spencer and Sidgwick. He 
himself calls his doctrine eudaemonism even though he cari- 
catured the doctrine of eudaemonism enunciated by others. His 
doctrine resembles the views of Plato and Aristotle to some ex- 


tent. 
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According to L. T. Hobhouge, each individual is the meeting 
point of a large number of social relations. ‘There is, therefore, 
correlation between social development and individual develop- 
ment. Social development consists in harmonious development 
of the constituents members of a society. Social good is an 
ethical end towards which many members of a society direct 
their activities. It consists in the harmonious development oi 
most members of a society. Ethical progress of a society is 
possible through the survival of the ethically best individuals and 
not through the elimination of the worst. Harmonious develop- 
ment of individuals is possible through their co-operation. Social 
development consists in the movement towards fuller and richer 
life of persons through whom society subsists. In agreement 
with Aristotle Hobhovse pointed out that an organized society 


is an association of individuals who have the common end of 
realizing the ideal of good life.% 


J. S. Mackenzie also maintains that ‘goodness, cannot be 
isolated from the idea of social welfare. In his view, individual 
goodness has hardly any value without re 


ference to social unity 
and social welfare,” 


Ethical persons of a society aim at common 
good. Individuals of a group may be said to be aiming at some 
common good if the latter satisfies the needs that are more or 
less felt by the former.” In agreement with Spinoza Mackenzie 
believes that the highest good is common to all persons who may 
equally enjoy the former. ‘The health of t 


he community is a 
common good for all its members.% 


Common good in my opinion 
relatedness between different me 


sists in raising psychic tides bet 
society. 


, is nothing but cordial inter- 
mbers of a society. It con- 
ween different members of a 
It consists in continuous completion of the circuits 
between creativity and appreciation of the different participants 
Ci a social system. Creativity is the fundamental principle which 
gives commendable orientations to the productive activities oi 
individuals. The principle of creativity establishes internal har- 
mony, and the principle of appreciativeness establishes inter- 
personal harmony. Creativity enhances the cultural progr 


ess of 
a society and appreciation fosters cultural stability. Apprecia- 


— 
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tion of values created by creative persons leads to harmony, peace 
and order in a society. It establishes healthy and cordial rela- 
tions between individuals. All healthy human relations are based 
on the principle of appreciation. The principle of appreciation 
is the supreme binding principle in a society. Creativity moves 
a society forward towards higher and higher stages of culture. 
Creativity continuously changes social values and appreciation 
aims at their conservation. Common good of a group of indivi- 
duals consists in continuously furthering the idea of stable-° 
dynamic culture of a society. "The idea of common good is sub- 
servient to the cultural flux of a society. The common good is the 
outcome of the persistent orientation of creative-appreciative efforts 
of individuals towards the goal of cultural flux. I would like to 
mention here that I have an zsthetic conception of social cohe- 
sion. Common good of the members of a society consists in 
progressive orientation of their productive efforts towards cul- 
tural flux in which each individual will appreciate the values 
created by others. In brief, therefore, common good consists in 
continuous completion of the circuits between creativity and 
appreciation of the various participants of a society. 
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CHAPTER IMI 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Society is a natural organization of teleological individuals. 

It is very dynamic in its natural state. The changing nature of 
society is due to the diversity of interpersonal relationships. A 
person, for instance, may go to market for making certain pur- 
chases, have a casual chat with some stranger, cheer a particular 
team along with other spectators in a football match, have tea 
with a stranger on the same table in a restaurant and so on. His 
relationships with other persons in such cases are temporary and 
evanescent. Individuals are the mobile units of social flux. Social 
flux is partially arrested when certain stable social configurations 
are formed in society. Social configurations are formed when 
contacts between individuals are frequent and enduring. Social 
bonds between individuals in such associations are relatively 
permanent. Social configurations are the results of conflux of 
purposiveness of associating individuals. Social groups, associa- 
tions and institutions emerge out of social configurations. ‘They 
partially inhibit the spontaneous creative activities of individuals. 
They restrict in certain ways the creative adventures of unique 
individuals. However, they strengthen and enhance collective 
stimulate collective action and encourage collective 
behaviour pattern. They represent the organizational aspects of 
collective purpose. They are the objective expressions of conflux 
of teleologies of associating individuals. “They represent the 
emphases of teleologies of congregating individuals on certain 
specific ends. They are brought into existence by individuals so 
that the latter’s creative teleologies may be strengthened and 
enhanced. They are formed ultimately for the realization of 
j e creative teleologies. They are 


individual as well as collectiv 
responsible for the formation of relatively stable patterns in 


society. 


purposiveness, 
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Socar, Groups. ® 


A congregation of certain individuals who are united together 
with a certain end in view is called a ‘social group’. Common 
purpose is the binding principle for the formation of a social 
group. Each social group has its specific function. 


Social groups have been classified in various ways by dif- 
ferent social theorists. W. G. Sumner classified social groups into 
‘groups’ and ‘out-groups’. An ‘in-group’ may be called ‘we 
group’. The members of an ‘in-group’ have cordial relation 
amongst themselves. They live in peace within the group. But 
they are hostile and contemptuous towards the members of the 
‘out-groups’ or ‘they groups’? C. H. Cooley classified social 
groups into ‘primary groups’ and ‘secondary groups’. According 
to him, the members of a primary group have intimate and cordial 
relation amongst themselves. In a Primary group there is fusion 
of individuals into a common whole? ‘The relation between the 
members of a secondary group is indirect. For instance, the 
relation of citizens to the state is of an indirect nature. S. ‘I. 
Greer maintains that a group is an aggregate of individuals who 
are functionally inter-dependent on one another. Members of 


a group depend upon one another for fulfi 


lling their mutual 
needs. 


There is ordering of behaviour of the members of a 
group through mutual communication of ideas. It is, therefore, 
possible to predict the behaviour of the members of a group ii 
the characteristics of the group are known beforehand.? Accord- 
ing to Greer, social groups can be classified into four main types, 
the small group, the extended group, the territorially defined 
group and the transitory group.t ‘The small group consists of a 
small number of persons, Such groups are like the molecular 
units of a social structure, They are like the building blocks of 
larger social structure, such as the boards, sub-committees etc., of 
a large social organization. ‘The extended group includes within 
its compass many sub-groups which are spatially dispersed. For 
instance, there is relation between the different units of an extended 
family group. Bonds of union are established between the various 
sub-groups through extended system of communication, ‘The 
territorially inclusive groups, such as the city, nation and the 
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like are spatially circumscribed. The inclusive territorial group 
has powerful influence upon its members. Transitory group is 
an aggregate of individuals who assemble for a short while for 
a particular purpose. There is ordering of behaviour of the 
members of a transitory group for only a short time. For instance, 
the members of a crowd get organized into a group only for a 
short while. 

An association is an organization within a community. It 
is a group which is organized for realizing a definite end. R. M. 
MacIver and C. H. Page have defined association as a group 
organized for realizing an interest or group of interests.> Accord- 
ing to them, associations are agencies for pursuing certain desired 
ends. Every association has its characteristic institution. Insti- 
tutions are the established forms of group activity. 


INSTITUTIONS 


An institution is a social group founded on a set of principles. 
It is a socialized mode of living together which has been sanctioned 
by the authority of society. Its satisfies certain basic group 
needs, It has certain specific functions. 

According to E. C. Hayes, an institution is a set of activities 
which a social group accepts for attaining a specific end.® An 
institution has its special personnel to carry out the institutiona- 
lized activities. Institutionalized activities have certain rational 
elements. However, institutions may be formed long before the 
institutional activities become distinct. 
Usually the rational elements of institutional activities are the 
products of intellectual reactions against customs which prevail 
in a society. Institutions, therefore, emerge out of customs which 
are usually devoid of rational elements. They usually welcome 
suggestions for change if the latter promise to enhance the utility 
of the former. Institutions, therefore, do not so much insist 
upon conformity of behaviour of its members as the customs of a 
social group do.’ 

R. M. Maclver has maintained that permanence is one of 
the most important marks of an institution. ‘The members of 
a social group follow certain customs unreflectively just as indivi- 


rational elements of 
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duals imperceptibly cultivate certain habits. Customs are the raw 
materials of institutions. Institutions are brought into existence 
through the common consent of the members of a society. 

According to Maclver, an association has both subjective and 
objective aspects. An institution, on the other hand, has only 
an objective aspect. An association may either create or dissolve 
an institution and outlive the latter, It is, therefore, the source of 
institutions. It is a living group of individuals, whereas institu- 
tion is a means for realizing some common end. For instance, 
family is an association and marriage is an institution, the state 
is an aSsociation and government is an institution, the church 
is an association and baptism is an institution and so on. Institu- 
tions have external aspect, such as buildings, camps etc. where 
organized forms of social activities are carried on. ‘They have also 
an inner aspect. They profoundly influence the social life of their 
members. ‘They are the instruments of coercion particularly 
amongst primitive people. But as social progress takes place 
institutions relax their coercive methods and individuals willingly 
obey the laws of institutions for their own benefit. However, 
institutions are not intrinsically good for all times, An institution 
which is considered to be good at one stage of social development 
is not so at another stage. Institutions are good or bad with 
reference to their utility in serving certain ends. Feudal institu- 
tions, for instance, which were regarded as good 
social evolution are considered to be pernicious 
porary period. The main function of institutions c 
ing life as effectively as possible. 


at one stage of 
in the contem- 
onsists in serv- 


According to H, E. Barnes, human institutions were not the 
ucts of deliberate effort in the beginning. Institutions are 
med when the social habits of groups of individuals are sanc- 


tioned by the society.9 Primary or fundamental institutions are 
spontaneous in their origin, such as family, 
and the like. Certain institutions are b 
through deliberate effort, They 
institutions. 1° 


prod 
for 


property, government 
rought into existence 
are subservient to primary 
tty is a primary institution, 
, inheritance tax is a derived institution. 
undergone tremendous change in course 
d institutions have come into existence. 


For instance, prope 
while, on the other hand 
Human institutions have 


of time and many derive 
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R. T. LaPiere has pointed out that social institutions are 
modes of social groups which are aimed at the problems of 
human survival. In his view, institutions socialize its members 
and help them to maintain group morale. They enable indivi- 
duals to protect themselves from their enemies and thereby perpe- 
tuate the social group. They give stability to the social group. 
The efficiency of a social group depends to a very great extent 
upon the effectiveness of its institutional arrangements. Each 
institution has an ideology and it expects all its members to 
adhere to the institutional norms.12 A social system functions 
smoothly ‘if there is co-ordination between all its social institu- 
tions. The main function of an institution consists in the main- 
tenance of the complex pattern of group life. 

Social institutions can be classified into various types, Viz., 
domestic institutions, educational institutions, religious institu- 
tions, economic institutions, governmental institutions, institutions 
of public opinion, recreational institutions and the like. The nature 
of some of the basic social institutions will be discussed below. 

FAMILY 

Family is a simple social group consisting of at least parents 
and children. It is usually a durable association. It is. mainly 
based upon the biological purpose of perpetuation of the race. 
It may be of different sizes. A small family consists of parents 
and their offspring. A large family consists of a large number 
of members, such as parents, children, grand children, uncles 
and so on. i $ 

Family is instituted through marriage. Marriage may be 
of many forms. Monogamy is the most common form of mar- 
riage throughout the world. In this form of marriage one male 
marries one female. Polygamy is a form of marriage a which 
one male marries many females. This form of marriage 1S 
prevalent in those societies where there is excess of females 
over males, In some societies certain males marty a large mums 
ber of females for the sake of prestige. Polyandry is a form 
of marriage in which one female is married to more ae ae 
male. Sometimes a group of brothers marry the same female. 
This form of marriage is rather rare in the entire world. 


7 
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The nature of family has béen discussed from philosophical 
and sociological points of view by various theorists. ‘The views 


ot some of the social philosophers and sociologists on the nature of 
the family will be discussed below. 


Plato believed that the institution of family should be 
abolished in the community of ruling class. He condemned the 
institution of family because it was the ‘centre of exclusiveness.’ 
Tu his view, the interests of the family are at variance with those 
of the community. Family affections are usually blind, selfish 
and possessive.” Plato, therefore, suggested that the love for 
the family should be replaced by the love for the state and thereby 
make the guardian class one big family with common interests 
and common goals.* ‘The members of the governing class will 
have no private families. All adult females will be common 
Wives of all adult males. They will beget offspring for the 
state.* Children who are born in the governing class will belong 
ts the state. They will be able to discharge their duties to the 


State most sincerely. Plato, therefore, advocated the abolition 
of the institution of Private families amongst members of the 
guardian class, 


Plato’s view does not seem to be sound. It is true that the 
institution of private family has a tendency 
evils of possessiveness and selfishness. 
be regarded as exclusively due to the insti 
are due to other factors, particularly the economic and political 
factors, which can be removed without abolishing the institution 
of family. The evils of selfishness and possessiveness can be 

_ Temoved through the adoption of socialistic principles in society, 

It cannot be ascertain 


for producing the 
But these. evils cannot 
tution of family. They 


ed with definiteness about the naiure 
of relations that existed between the members òf a family during 
prehistoric ages. But it is found through anthropologial investi- 
gations that relation between Opposite sexes was not entirely un- 
regulated even in savage societies. According to G. E. Howard, 
monogamy or marriage between one male and one female is 
Most prevalent practice from the very dawn of human history.*® 
Polygamy and polyandry are exceptions rather than rules in 
Most societies. A 
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: According to F. Le Play, family is the simplest social unity. 
It is the family group which takes care of the new born babies 
and educates them. Family is the most universal social group. 


Le Play maintained that the nature and the functions of 
the family could be studied through careful analysis of its 
budget. In his view, the functions of a family are determined 
to a very great extent by the nature of the work that the members 
of a family adopt for their sustenance and the geographical loca- 
tion of the family. He maintained that there was correlation 
between the nature of the work that the members of a family 
adopt and the geographical location of the family. 

Le Play’s analysis of the institution of family was quite 
original. There are, however, certain defects in his method. All 
the functions of a family cannot be explained merely in quanti- 
tative terms. Besides this, the income and the budget of a family 
do not adequately reveal its nature and functions. His method 
of investigation of the nature of family through the examination 
of its budget seems to be inadequate. 


Herbert Spencer explained the functions of the family from 
the biological point of view. According to him, the main function 
of the family consists in the maintenance of the race. That family 
is the best the members of which fulfil the basic needs of their 
species. Nevertheless, in a family the least worthy member 
receives the maximum aid from the other members of the family. 
This law aids the perpetuation of the species. 

It is true that the perpetuation of the race is one of the most 
important functions of the family system. It is particularly true 
in the case of primitive societies. But it is not entirely true in 
the case of modern civilized societies. Individuals enter into 
family relationship for many other reasons besides the desire for 
the perpetuation of the race. In primitive societies families used 
to be large in size since one of the factors for such phenomenon 
was rapid propagation of the species. But in contrast with pri- 
mitive families modern families are small in size with very few 
children. ‘This is one of the proofs against Herbert Spencer’s 
thesis that foremost function of the family is the propagation 


of the species. 
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According to J. S. Mackenzie, family is natural to human 
personalities because the latter have to take care of the young 
ones who are helpless for a long time even after birth. But a 
family appears to be an artificial contract when a man considers 
his wife to be a personal property. Nevertheless, family may be 
considered to be a natural institution from the point of view of 
the child who is born in it. The most important function of a 
family consists in securing what is best for the upbringing of 
the child so that he may become a desirable citizen of the com- 
munity.’ The eugenic principles must be taken into considera- 


ticn before persons enter into matrimonial relations so that chil- 
dren may be well-born. 


Mackenzie’s view of family has a broader basis than that of 
Herbert Spencer. His view seems to be sound when he emphasized 
that decent and useful upbringing of children is the main function 
of family. Mackenzie, therefore, aptly pointed out that the 
eugenic principles must be taken into consideration while persons 
enter into matrimonial relations. 

W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff point out that family is 
the social unit which transmits culture to the succeeding genera- 
tions. According to them, the personalities of children are 
moulded to a very great extent due to the influence of their 
parents.* Happiness and moral character of the members of a 
family are determined to a very great extent by their satisfactory 
adjustment to the family. Cases of juvenile delinquency are found 
in those families where there is lack of satisfactory adjustment 


between family members. The influence of a family on its 
children is, therefore, most powerful. 


H. E. Barnes has pointed out that the traditional patriar- 
chal system of family has undergone tremendous change within 
last fifty years or so. The institution of family appears to be 
breaking up. Divorce rate has increased. ‘The traditional stand- 
ards of sexual morality are discarded particularly by the members 
of the younger generation. In Western countries women have 
become economically independent because they can easily 
get remunerative employments. The cooking responsibilities of 
wives have decreased considerably because most of the cooked 
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materials can be purchased from commercial bakeries. Certain 
families even have their meals regularly in restaurants. The 
responsibility of rearing up children can be done by nurseries. 
The function of educating children is done mostly by schools. 
Parents depend more upon their life insurance and annuities to 
support them during old age than on their grown up children. 
Tt is obvious, then, that great metamorphosis has taken place in 
the institution of family during recent years. 

Barnes, however, believes that if civilization survives certain 
modifications will be necessary in the institution of family. 
Mutual affection between the members of a family will play a 
major role in unifying the family group.™® Barnes expresses his 
hope that the institution of family will persist even though certain 
signs of disintegration are observed in it at present. 

P. H. Landis also points out that the contemporary American 
society is not family-centered. In American society large number 
of individuals get married, but they do not wish to have children 
In a modern family the father does not expect obedience fron 
his wife and children, but he expects only companionship of the 
latter? Modern family is a democratic social unit in which 
everybody has the privilege of freely expressing one’s views. The 
members of a modern family have extremely individualistic out- 
look. Individuals marry persons of their own choice with the 
aim of having personal happiness and self-development.** 


Landis points out that modern companionship family is 
highly unstable. Members of companionship families care only 
for their personal whims and fancies, and not very much for 
matrimonial obligations. Such families, therefore, most frequently 
break down in despair. In such families children usually have 
feeling of emotional insecurity. Happy home life is destroyed in 
companionship families. 

R. T. LaPeire maintains that the development of industrial 
technology had its impact upon the institution of family. In his 
view, various types of work which was previously done at home 
is now done in factories. There is, therefore, decline of family 
as an economic unit. There is gradual decline of the family as 
a security unit.” The function of family as an agency for socia- 
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lizing children has also declined. Children have become more 
attached to new forms of associations than their own homes. 
The aging parents in an industrial society are no longer sure that 
they would be welcome in the family circles of their sons and 
daughters. There is definite change of values in the institution 
of family due to the advancement of civilization. 


R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page have also pointed out that in 
the contemporary period there is decline in the authoritarian mores 
of the institution of family. According to them, the entire social 
significance of family has changed because family is deprived ot 
its economic function due to the impact of industry and techno- 
logy.” Hence, the traditional pattern of family has changed. 
Married couples have discarded the antiquated notion that it is 
the function of the wife to ‘obey’ and that of the husband to 
‘dominate.’ Both husband and wife enjoy freedom and equality 
in a modern family. Religious control over the family has also 
declined because most of the marriages are performed through 
civil contracts even though they may be followed by religious 
rites. There are many signs which indicate that family instabi- 
lity is increasing. There are frequent cases of separation between 
family members. Naturally there is lack of cohesion between 
family members. 


Most of the social theorists have given warning that the 
institution of family is disintegrating in the contemporary Western 
society. It may be also mentioned here that the institution of 
family has also started breaking in the Oriental societies. One 
of the reasons for the break down of the institution of family 
is that most of the educated persons of Oriental societies have 
started imitating the behaviour pattern of the Western societies. 
In their imitative zeal the Oriental people are copying the super- 
ficial and the vulgar aspects of the Western societies. It is, 
however, not suggested here that there was perfect harmony and 
integration in the institution of family in the Oriental societies 
of the past. Harmony in the consérvative type of Oriental fami- 
lies is only apparent and not real. In conservative Oriental fami- 
lies women and children are virtual slaves of men who are usually 
domineering and inconsiderate in their attitudes. Families of this 
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type still persist in the rural areas of the contemporary Oriental 
societies. Nevertheless, in the Oriental societies women and 
children have started asserting their rights and there is gradual 
disintegration of the institution of family due to lack of adjust- 
ment between the older and the younger members of families. 


To conclude, then, I may say that family is the primordial 
social institution. It is the noblest and the most covetable of 
ali social institutions. Its main purpose is biological creativity 
which provides opportunities for creativity of higher orders, such 
as utilitarian creativity, intellectual creativity, esthetic creativity 
and so on. The purpose which our world shared in from reality 
is fully developed and focalized in the institution of family. I 
believe, therefore, that the central theme of our world is epito- 
mized in the institution of family. In an ideal family there is 
an attitude of complete dedication on the part of its members 
for the whole group. It is the most enduring social institution. 
All other institutions emulate the ideal of the institution of family. 
Maximum psychic tides are raised between the members of an 
ideal family. Permanent social bonds are established between the 
members of a family or social group amongst whom appreciable 
psychic tides are raised. It is, therefore, my contention that the 
strength of relations between the members of family units is 
one of the pre-requisites of the solidarity of society as a whole. 


CoMMUNITY 
cial by nature; and 


Aristotle maintained that man was so 
tural growth in a 


hence, according to him, community is a nal 
society. ‘The good of an individual consists in leading good life in 
munity has its function. The city is the 


community. Each com í 
perfect community. The ultimate end of an individual is identical 


with that of a community. The good life of an individual 1s 
essentially public in its nature. The state is the community of 
equals who aim at the best which is conceivable in life. 
Community may be defined as a social organization which has 
a common ideal. It refers to a group of individuals who share 
common joys, Sorrows, aspirations and the like and who have 
also a sense of group solidarity. It is a spontaneous association 
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of individuals who have close contact amongst themselves on 
account of psychic affinities. There is mutual co-operation between 
the members of a community on account of common purpose. 
The members of a community usually reside within the same 
territory. W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff have defined com- 
munity as ‘the total organization of social life within a limited 
area’.** R, M. MacIver and C. H. Page have defined community 
as a large or a small group of individuals who live together in 
such way that they share the basic conditions of common life.?? 
The most essential characteristic of a commu 
them, is that an individual must be capable 
entirely within it. 
‘that collectivity the 


nity, according to 
of living his life 
Talcott -Parsons has defined community as 
members of which share a common territorial 
area as their base of operations for daily activities., P. V. 
Young and C. F. Schmid have defined community as a reciprocal 
exchange of interests between members of a group. A com- 
munity, according to them, is a physical configuration of indivi- 
duals who have psychical relationship.27 
community may be an extention of home. 
indispensable condition of group life. It is a constellation of 
social institutions. ‘The integration of a community is due to the 
consciousness of its members of common objectives. 
Communities have undergone a lo 
Many forms of communities have been 
of social evolution. 
munities which used 
search of food. Hun 
life. Pastoral commu 
hunting communities, 
domesticate animals. They 
they tend their cattle, A 


In their opinion, a 
Community is the 


ng process. of evolution. 


egate at one place. 
munity, Community 
ges. 


Community is ‘any area of common life’?® The members 
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oï a community have certain common characteristics, such as 
common language, customs, traditions and so on. Community, 
however, is not a self-contained group. There may be a com- 
munity within a community. A community is an integrated group 
of individuals who have an intense sense of ‘common life. A 
group is called a community if the members of the former share 
in the basic conditions of a common life.*° 


‘Nhe state is ultimately founded on the united power of the 
community. The common will of the community is the most 
powerful force of a society. Community is the common life 
of individuals who are bound together from within. ‘The state 
is the authoritative association within the community, It is the 
final co-ordinator of the community because authority rests upon 
the former. 

‘The nature of the community may be interpreted from three 
different points of view. Certain social theorists like Herbert 
Spencer, Schifle and others interpreted community as an organisin. 
Tt is false analogy to regard community as an organism. Certain 
social theorists like William McDougall and others regarded 
community 2s a spiritual unity. ‘There is a ‘collective mind’ in a 
community. MacIver has pointed out that this view is inadequate 
because inter-relation of ‘mental forces’ may not be a mind. 
Certain social theorists like Durkheim and others maintained that 
community was greater ‘than sum of its parts. According to 
Durkheim, a new unity results from the combination of indivi- 
duals. However, he admitted that he did not know about the 
new resultant of the combination of individuals in society. R. M. 
MacIver has suggested that a community is neither an organism 
nor a spiritual unity, but that it is just communal. In his view, 
it is the relation between minds. It creates associations in order 
to support and enhance communal interests. 


R. M. Maclver has pointed out that the members of a com- 
munity must have similar interests so that there may be harmony 
within the community. There is disruption in a community if 
there is clash of interests between its sub-groups. Divisions of 
caste within a community is detrimental to its unity. The unity 
ot a community may be sustained in spite of divisions of caste 
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because of certain other unifying factors, such as tradition, religion 
and the like. There are also class distinctions within a com- 
munity, Community can endure and develop if there is satis- 
factory common way of living. Narrow communities are dis- 
integrating and larger communities are emerging in society in 
course of time. 


Community must have a common meeting place, such as club, 
market place and so on. Community life is developed in those 
places where the system of communication is intense and elaborate. 
A pattern of relationship is produced between the members of a 
community through effective modes of communication. The 
members of each community have community sentiment because 
they share in common memories, customs, traditions and the like.” 
They have ‘we sentiment’ on account of which they identify 
themselves with the community, The sentiment of community 
is deeply rooted in human nature. The feeling of nationality in 
the members of a society may be regarded as a community 
sentiment. 

Maclver has pointed out that there are certain barriers which 
hinder the solidarity of a community. One of the greatest 
barriers of communal harmony consists in the domination of one 
group by another within the community. The domination of one 
group by another within a community may be either social or 
political or economic, Moreover, lack of solidarity within a 
community may be due to lack of contacts between different 
groups within a community. ‘This physical aloofness between 
different groups within a community prevents cultural contacts 
between them, 


Community, in my view, is an organization of individuals 
who have identical values and purposes. Social bonds are 
strengthened between the members of a community due to the 
identity of their purposive natures. T'he members of a community 
have usually a lower order of purposive nature. The sentiment 
of community is very intense if the purposiveness of the members 
of a community is on the biological plane. But there is gradual 
decline of the sentiment of community in the individuals of a 
sociéty when the creative teledlogies of the latter become well- 
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defined. There is maximum, diversity of norms in a cultured 
society. Hence, the sentiment of community gradually wanes in 
a cultured society. 


THE STATE 


The state is the most powerful social institution. It regulates 
the behaviour of individuals to a very great extent. Herbert 
Spencer maintained that the state was like a joint stock company 
which existed for the welfare of individuals. ‘I. H. Green, B. 
Bosanquet and others maintained that the state was a social unity 
which aimed at the realization of the common good. ‘The state 
regulates the relations between individuals by enacting certain 
laws. 

Plato’s theory of the state is based on a firm metaphysical 
fcundation. He maintained that an individual could live a full 
human life in and through the political community. According 
to him, individuals perform their respective functions in the state. 
There are three types of persons in the state, viz., the statesmen, 
the soldiers and the workers. The philosopher is the ruler in 
aa ideal state. ‘The philosopher-king runs the state in accordance? 
with the principles of justice. The ideal state is based upon the 
idea of justice. his is the conception of the legal state. 

Plato’s political philosophy is the elaboration of his moral 
philosophy. In his view, individuals can live fuller human life 
through the political community. The main purpose of moral 
individuals consists in fulfilling the functions of the state. From 
the philosophical point of view there is identity between the 
ultimate goal of individuals and that of the state. 

Aristotle maintained that the state was a natural institution. 
In his view, the state exists prior to individuals. Individuats 
exist for the state. The state is organic in its nature. The state 
as an organism is a union of dissimilar elements. Aristotie 
criticised Plato because according to the latter’s view the govern- 
ing class was rigidly separated from the mass of citizens. There 
was barrier between the ruling class and the mass of citizens in 
the Platonic state. Aristotle observed that this was the flaw in 
Plato’s conception of the state. According to him, there is- 
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synthesis between oligarchy and democracy in an ideal state. The 
state is the precondition of an individual’s rational end; and 
hence, it is logically prior to the latter. The state is superior 
to the individuals who compose it. Therefore, the good of the 
state is more important than the good of individuals. 


Thomas Hobbes -maintained that non-political state was 
undesirable. In his view, the life of individuals in the state of 
nature was solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short. Individuals 
lived in the midst of competition in which each individual sought 
more power for himself in the state of nature. 
law or justice in such a state of affairs. 


this state of insecurity individuals formed 
called ‘the state’, 


There was no 
In order to get rid of 
a political association 


When the state was brought into existence 
individuals submitted themselves to its authority. The state is 


established to maintain peace in society. Its main function is the 


maintenance of social order. Collective security is guaranteed 
through the establishment of social order. 


John Locke agreed with Hobbes that human beings were 
in a miserable condition in the absence of political authority. In 
his view, political authority is established through free consent 
of individuals who are to be controlled by it. Individuals unite 
into one body-politic through social contract. ‘The head of the 
State is a constitutionally limited ruler. ‘The government can be 


dissolved if the legislative transgresses the fundamental rules of 
the society, 


J. J. Rousseau also maintained that there were no moral 
laws in the state of nature. In his view, moral and political 
laws are the Products of social contract. Social contract is estab- 
lished through general will or the unvarying will of the members 
vf a society. ‘The state is the expression of general will, Its 
authority is founded on ethical principle. The government is 
the applied aspect of the state. It is an intermediate body 
between the citizens and the State. 


G. W. Hegel maintained that the state was a self-conscious 
ethical substance. In his view, the state is a living mind. It is 
the inward unity between the interest of one and the interest of 


all. Tt is the realization of freedom. Tt is a genuinely moral 
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being. It is the objective realization of the } oral idea, 24 
Absolute Reason is objectified in the state. The ate is.a form 
of the Absolute Spirit which is the essence of all Things, itas 
the Divine Idea as it exists on earth. It is not aggregate of indi- 
viduals, but it is an objective self, a Person. Individuals realize 
their freedom through the state. The state is the actuality of 
ethical idea and concrete freedom. It realizes itself consciously 
in the world. It is God’s movement in the world. There is close 
relation between religion and political power. The state is 
founded on. religion." It is founded on truth; hence, it has 
absolute power on earth. It exists for its own sake. 

Hegel’s theory of the state is far removed from life. Hence, 
it has very little practical significance. The state is not a person. 
Tt is only an organization of individuals. It can be brought into 
existence and dissolved through common consent of its citizens. 
Hegel’s idealistic interpretation of the state is theoretically un- 
satisfactory. 

R. M. Maclver has maintained that the state is a funda- 
mental association for the maintenance and the development of 
social order. According to him, the state regulates the most 
essential external relations between individuals in society.°* Its 
function is to regulate the behaviour of individuals in certain 
specified ways. The state imposes its authority over its citizens 
through its system of laws. 

According to Maclver, the state is brought into existence by 
the community. The state is an association of individuals like 


other associations. Its function is like that of a corporation. 


Tt creates rights and guarantees that those rights will be honoured 


by the society. The state which takes into consideration the com- 
mon interests of the members of a community is a strong one and 
it has hold upon its citizens. Common interest of the members 
of a society is more important than their divided interests for 
social solidarity. Hence, the unity and order of society lies in 
the solidarity of its individuals and not in the power of the 
s ‘The state becomes a genuine unifying institution in 
oves towards the ideal of democracy.” 

y is more permanent than 


state. 
society if itm 
MacIver holds that the communit 
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the state. A community will not accept the state as an institution 
if the latter is imposed upon it from without. It is, therefore, 
quite likely that the state may collapse if the ideals of the latter are 
not in conformity with the norms of the community. It 1s, 
therefore, quite possible that the community which survives even 
after the down fall of its state may create a new state and new 
institutions.*® Communities have more stable existence than the 
states. They may suffer temporary eclipse, but they seldom get 
perished from the face of the world. 

It is one of the main functions of the state to establish basic 
order in a complex society.*® The state guarantees certain facilities 
to its citizens. It creates conditions for equality of opportunity. 
Tz also sets up minimum standards for decent living with the 
guarantee that no body shall fall below them. It is also the 
function of the state to have control over the natural resources 
within its geographical area. It has restraint over the domination 
of private monopoly. In advanced societies the laissez faire doc- 
trine is replaced by the state activity. The state aims at the 
development of science. It encourages the development of art 
and literature. It makes Provisions for museums, parks, play- 
grounds, and other avenues for recreation. Welfare of all the 
Citizens is the end of the state. The state intervenes in the con- 
flicts which arise between Various associations. It has the func- 
tions of an umpire. It Prevents disorders by peaceful means.‘ 
Tt has also to deal with other states apart from looking after the 
internal affairs of its country. It makes treaties with other coun- 
tries and establishes diplomatic relations with them. Tt aims at 


the promotion of trade and cultural relations with other friendly 
states. 


The ideal of le 
Hans Kelsen believes that 


cording to Kelsen, there ca 
State? Legal security is 
Equality before law entitle 
its benefits. ‘The democrat; 
Social solidarity can be established, 
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‘The state, in my view, is an artificial organization of teleo- 
logical individuals. It tends to be a powerful institution when 
the purposive aspects of its citizens are poorly developed. But 
there is decline in the arbitrary authority of the state when the 
purposive aspects of its citizens become well-defined. ‘The state 
ig not an end in itself. It is an agency for fulfilling the 
creative ends of individuals. The positive function of the state 
consists in providing congenial atmosphere wherein its citizens 
may express themselves creatively. The negative function of the 
state consists, in curbing, and if necessary, in punishing those 
individuals who infringe upon the rights of their fellow-citizens 
and obstruct them from expressing themselves creatively. Its 
positive function consists in making institutional approach for 
extending and intensifying the fields of creativity and apprecia- 
tion. It aims at the enhancement of social progress and refine- 
ment of culture. It curbs and punishes in certain ways those 
individuals who actually destroy or threaten to destroy the fields 
of creativity and appreciation which are produced by the law- 
abiding citizens. A progressive state outlaws anti-creative persons 
and expresses disapproval for their anti-creative activities. The 
nature of the state is determined by the nature of the world-view 
which creative persons who act as social engineers conceive of. 
The nature of the state is determined by the purpose of a society 
and the teleologies of its social leaders. There are four main 
types of societies, vig. aboriginal, mediocre, civilized and cultured 
societies. Democratic form of government can function success- 
fully only in civilized and cultured societies because most of the 
individuals in such societies are thoughtful, critical and creative. 
It is, therefore, unlikely for individuals of civilized and cultured 
societies to stay under political subjection against their will for 
a long time. 

An ideal state, in my view, will have only one party system 
of government. This party will be founded on socialistic and 
democratic principles. There may be, however, subgroups within 
the political party. he function of the subgroups within the 
party will be to think on creative lines through criticism and 
self-criticism. Welfare of the people will be the only aim of 
the subgroups of the party. The aim of one of the subgroups 
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may be the attainment of lasting and effective welfare of socieiy 
at the cost of the sacrifice of the speed of achievement. Another 
subgroup, on the other hand, may aim at the speedy achievement 
of the social ideals without bothering very much whether such 
efforts will lead to effective and lasting welfare. The delibera- 
tions of the members of subgroups will then be submitted to 
central council of creative persons for scrutiny and reflection. 
Creative persons of this central council will be drawn from 
different branches of human knowledge. They will be eminent 
Physicists, chemists, biologists, Psychologists, sociologists, techno- 
logists, economists, jurists, military stratigists, agronomists, philo- 
sophers and so on. They will not be the paid servants of the 
government. They will be Persons of universally recognized 
talents who are deeply interested in human affairs. They will be 
drawn from universities, academies, research institutes and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. They will be chosen by the heads of the 
institutions on the basis of their merits for helping the government 
ou theoretical matters. ‘The creative persons who are selected 
for helping the government on theoretical matters may, however, 
continue to be active members of their respective institutions and 
may also keep in touch with research workers and students if 
they so will. Their selection as advisors to the government will 
be a matter of prestige for them. They will be nominated by 
the members of their Tespective faculties and departments on 
the basis of their Positive contributions to knowledge rather than 
The members of the central council 
artially deliberate on the basic issues 


: es to the government for effectively 
implementing them to suit various local conditions, 


affairs of the state. ‘Th 
the directives issued by 


creative persons will work as a team. They will choose amongst 
themselves a chairman by rotation. The choice of the chairman 
will be preferably made on the basis of his philosophical under- 
standing of life and reality. 


r The chairman will act as a syn- 
thesizer of various social values. The council of creative persons 
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will have a theoretical organ in which the basic problems of 
society will be freely and scientifically discussed. This theo- 
retical organ will contain the views and opinions of persons who 
are not members of the council. The papers of the non-members 
will be accepted for publication in the theoretical organ of the 
council only if they are scientific in their treatment of social 
problems, The council of creative persons will arrive at certain 
decisions on basic social problems on the basis of the opinion 
of the majority. ‘The members of the council who disagree on 
certain collective decisions may write notes of dissent in the 
theoretical organ and relinquish their respective offices if they 
choose to do so. Even after relinquishing their offices as advisors 
to the government they may express their opinions through the 
theoretical organ of the council. 

Apart from the central council of creative persons there will 
be district councils of creative persons the functions of which 
will be to study local problems. There will be periodical confer- 
ences between the members of district council of creative persons 
and those of the central council of creative persons to discuss 
the basic problems of national unity and the integration of the 
diversity of cultural norms. In such conferences the problems 
of social solidarity and social progress will be discussed in the 
context of universal cultural patterns which are likely to evolve 
in the world in future. The members of the district councils of 
creative persons will not be the paid servants of the government, 
but they will be drawn from the 4nstitutions of higher learning 
of their respective districts. They will be entitled to travelling 
and halting allowances during the sessions of various confer- 
ences. The selection of the members of district and central 
councils will be for specific period, viz., three or five yeats. After 
the termination of their term of office as members of councils 
they will return to their academic work. In exceptional cases 
seme of them may be nominated for a second term of office. 
But ordinarily new groups of creative persons will be nominated 
as the guides of the state after the termination of the term of 
office of one group of intellectuals of the councils. Through this 
process large groups of individuals will be trained as creative 
intellectuals. ‘This will foster in them the ideal of collective 
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responsibility. The nomination of intellectuals into the various 
ccuncils may be considered as democratic in its nature in the 
sense that the cream of society will have the opportunity of guiding 
the progress of society of which they are members. Since edu- 
cation will be free upto the highest level in creative democracy 
every individual will have the fair opportunity for guiding the 
destiny of the state. 


Both the district and the central councils of creative persons 
will be approachable organizations. People will have the right 
to approach these organizations and ventilate their grievances 
and offer constructive suggestions for social solidarity and 
national progress. ‘The citizens of the state will, therefore, be in 
close touch with the guides of the government. 


There will be a net-work of origanizations of the government 
to detect corruptions in different spheres of society. Besides this, 
there will be innumerable channels for the law-abiding citizens 
for exposing corruptions in governmental and non-governmental 
Organizations. ‘These steps will foster the ideas of open demo- 
cracy, A democratic government can function successfully only 
if it is strongly founded on socialistic principles. An ideal state 
must be run by a team of intellectuals who are very clear on 
theoretical problems of society and yet very practical. The state 
is an artificial organization of creative persons which aims at 


the welfare and progress of society by bringing into existence 
a creative atmosphere. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


. Education etymologically means to bring up. The word 
education’ is derived from the Latin verb educare which means 
‘to rear’. Education is a process which helps in shaping, forming 
and moulding the behaviour of an individual. It helps the devel- 
opment of an individual which takes Place through learning. 
It is imparted on young children through systematic instruction. 
Comparatively mature persons are imparted education through 
teaching in which there is intimate relation between the teacher 
and the taught. At the university level where individuals cease 
to be pupils and become responsible students education is im- 
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parted through lectures which is almost tantamount to reading. 
‘The purposive aspect of human personality is developed through 
education. 


Plato maintained that the aim of education was to discover 
the innate talents in individuals and to train them for social use. 
In his view, the right type of education can be imparted on 
individuals if it is controlled by the state. The state can impart 
all-around education on individuals so that they may become useful 
members of the society. According to Plato, the function of 
education is not to put knowledge into the self, but to bring 
forth the best talents which are latent in the soul.*? 

Educational institutions are the key institutions of society. 
The ideals of a society can be ascertained through careful exami- 
nation of its system of education. Educational institutions are 
the means through which new ideas can be transmitted to the 
young people. They are important agencies for bringing about 
social change. ‘They oppose stringency of traditions and inculcate 
the habit of critical thinking in young people. Young scholars 
learn the method of causal analysis of complex problems in edu- 
cational institutions. ‘They develop the scientific attitude through 
proper training in educational institutions. Novel and original 
ideas are first conceived by scholars in educational institutions 
which are later propagated in the society. The social philosophy 
which will come into prominence in future in a society is usuaily 
taught and practised by teachers in educational institutions of 
to-day. In a progressive society theorists in the various fields 
of knowledge give orientation to social change. Educational ins- 
titutions, therefore, play a very important role in the cultural 
development of a society. 

he views of some of the modern philosophers and socio- 
logists on the nature of education and the role of educational 
institutions in society will be discussed below. 

John Dewey maintained that the aim of education was to 
mould the activities of individuals in accordance with the social 
standards. In his view, the environment plays a very important 
part in the process of education. Education is not merely res- 
tricted to schooling, but it refers to any desirable change which 
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can be produced in the personality through experience. Education 
is a social process. Dewey suggested that unworthy features of 
the environment must be eliminated from the atmosphere of 
educational institutions.** According to Dewey, the social aspect 
of education is of vital importance in a democratic society. 
Education socializes an individual. Excessive personal independ- 
ence is detrimental to the development of the social nature of an 
individual. Education makes an individual socially useful. In- 
formation, utility, culture and preparation for social efficacy are 
the most important educational values.** 


J. L. Chlids aptly remarks that John Dewey’s theory of 
education is naturalistic and that it has great social importance.” 
Dewey’s conception of education is based upon his theory of 
democratic society in which individuals are treated as ends. His 
emphasis on education as a device for producing uniform social 
behaviour does not seem to be sound. ‘There must be, I believe, 
diversity of cultural norms in a progressive society. ‘The purpose 
oi education consists in making individuals original thinkers and 
not merely making them socially useful. 


According to Bertrand Russell, the type of education which 
we wish to impart on children should be based upon the ideals of 
human nature. The ideal system of education should be demo- 
cratic in its nature. However, Bertrand Russell expresses his 
dislike for the dead level of uniformity in the process of impart- 
ing education on growing individuals.** At the school level those 
things should be taught which everybody should know. Specialized 
knowledge should be imparted on students at a later stage. 
Maximum possible freedom must be allowed in educational 
institutions because restraint destroys intellectual interest and 
originality in students.47 ‘The students should not be coerced to 
study against their will because in that case they will start des- 
pising knowledge. 

Russell maintains that competition in the field of education 
ptoduces harmful effects on students. Competition, in his view, 
is opposed to co-operation which is a laudable quality in the field 
of education. ‘The aim of education is to teach students to arrive 
at correct conclusions in an atmosphere of co-operation.‘® 
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A. N. Whitehead maintained that the process of education 
should produce a feeling of joy of discovery in students from 
childhood onwards. Education, in his view, consists in acquiring 
skill for utilizing knowledge. Inert and useless ideas should not 
be imparted on students because it is likely to prodice intellectual 
stagnation. 


According to A. N. Whitehead, there are three stages of 
intellectual progress, Viz., the stage of romance which is stage of 
first apprehension of the various aspects of the world, the stage 
cf precision which emphasizes on the exactness of formulation, 
and the stage of generalization which is the final stage of 
education.” ‘The aim of education consists in guiding individuals 
to comprehensive art of living. The function of university is to 
establish link between knowledge and the zest for life. Its func- 
tion is not merely to impart education but also imagination. It 
is imagination which gives intellectual vision of the new world. 
There should be, therefore, an atmosphere of freedom in educa- 
tional institution. ‘The rules and the policies which apply to 
business corporations should not be applied to educational 
institutions." 

According to José Ortega y Gasset, education elevates and 
civilizes the entire personality of an individual apart from giving 
him professional training- ‘The present functions of universitics 
should be completely changed so that the latter may become the 
agencies for radiating culture. Universities must transmit cul- 
ture so that individuals who receive education in the former 
should become complete personalities. The aim of education 1s 
to make an ordinary individual a cultured person.. The capacity 
of a student must be ascertained first and then it must be found 
out what he should know in order to live his life? The ordinary 
student can be made a cultured person if he is imparted education 


on the following cultural disciplines: (i) the physical scheme of 


the world (Physics), (ii) the fundamental principles of living 
phenomena (Biology) (iii) the historical process of the hema 
species (History), (iv) the structure and the functions of aN 
systems (Sociology), and (v) the plan of the universe (P ilo- 
sophy). Besides this, it is also the function of a university to 
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give expert professional training to the ordinary individual so 
that he may become expert in his profession. Educational insti- 
tutions, therefore, must impart both professional training and 
cultural norms to students. 

Hilda Taba has pointed out that the main defect of our 
educational system is due to the fact that we still believe that 
cultural, moral ideals and so on are fixed and unchanging. Hence, 
the old fashioned educationists believe that the function of edu- 
cation consists in fixing in the minds of younger people certain 
established truths and values. This view of education is wrong. 
Educators, according to Hilda Taba, must take into consideration 
the interests, abilities, drives and needs of learners. Learner does 
not have a neutral attitude towards the materials of learning with 
which he is confronted. ‘There is a dynamic inter-relation between 
the learner and his environment, and through this relation the 
materials which are learned acquired a new meaning for him. 


Since a learner’s Process of assimi 


lating materials of learning is 
dynamic the 


Process of education may be regarded as dynamic."* 
This conception of dynamic education leads to the progress of 
society. Education is an evolving process; hence, no stage of 
educational progress can be regarded as final. The function of 
education is to guide the growing individuals to more and more 
intelligent, well-organized and rich forms of experience so that 
they may have all-round development.®# 

In‘ conclusion, it may be said that education is a dynamic 
Process which is obtained through active interaction of individuals 
with the environment, Learning, therefore, must incorporate the 
Personal experience of an individual as well as the rich ex- 
Periences of the savants of learning. Educational institutions 
should not merely aim at imparting bookish knowledge to students 
because knowledge which cannot be put to use has very little 
utilitarian value. Hence, the curriculum should not be rigidly 
Bxed beforehand in an educational institution which is founded 
on scientific principles. Curriculum of an educational institu- 
tion should be always kept plastic and modifiable to suit individual 
sed by ira ae out at ni 
Rae rner and not by a mechanical process of trans- 
mission of educational materials from a teacher, One of the main 
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functions of a teacher is to motivate learning in students." It is 
aptly suggested in the report of the Harvard Committee that 
educational institutions should have better qualified teachers with 
sense of dedication. The aim of teachers should be to widen the 
outlook of students so that they may live their lives usefully." 
The aim of education is to form a community of students whose 
aim is to discover and to teach the truth. The aim of this com- 
munity is to have unity in the midst of diversity within the group.” 

The main purpose of education, in my view, consists in 
developing and strengthening the purposive aspect of a growing 
individual, Educational institutions provide cultural atmosphere 
in which there is appreciable conflux of creativity by creative 
persons. ‘The educational atmosphere should be of such a nature 
that pupils are willingly induced to apprehend the physical and 
social environments in all their aspects as clearly as possible. 
‘Me most important task of educators is to acquaint students 
with the history of human achievements down the ages in all 
walks of life. The educators, however, have to see that their 
students critically appreciate the actual achievements of earlier 
and contemporary creative persons without blindly following their 


methods and accepting the results of their investigations. Finally, 


after an individual has acquired clear knowledge of physical and 
for the history of human 


social environments and has appreciation 

achievements in as many fields of human experience as possible, 
he is fully equipped to enter into the third and the most import- 
ant phase of educative process, viz., the stage of incessant creation 
of novel and original values. Creativity is the supreme end of 
educative process. Educational institutions serve as beacon lights 
of culture, the investigators and creative persons of which keep 
those lights burning, as it were, through their persistent researches 
and incessant creation of novel and original values and who infuse 
the light of wisdom in their pupils who carry the impressions of 
their Alma Mater wherever they go. T'he best that is conceivable 
in human culture diffuses from centres of creative education.” 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Plato maintained that the indus 
persons who render useful service 


trial class consists of those 
to society. In the modern 
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society the industrial class refers to the class of individuals who 
do manual work. The industrial class, therefore, usually refers 
te the poor class. Artists, teachers, lawyers, physicians and the 
like do not belong to the industrial class. ‘The labourers and the 
workers constitute the major portion of the industrial class. ‘The 
labour of workers is aimed at the achievement of economic gains. 
It is the function of industrial institutions to see that labourers 
and workers are not unduely exploited. 


D. Krech and R. S. Crutchfield maintain that the capitalistic 
industrial institutions induce social conflicts. According to them, 
the managers or owners of capitalistic industrial institutions have 
very little contact with the workers of their industrial concerns. 
The management of a capitalistic industrial institution is free 
to hire or dismiss workers according to the production schedule 
of the industrial set up. ‘The workers of such an industrial insti- 
tution do not usually have lasting loyalty towards the manage- 
ment. The management has the relative freedom of withholding 
or stepping up production and fix prices of commodities with the 
aim of having maximum profit for the industrial organization 
concerned. Hence, there is tremendous inequality of income in 
a capitalistic industrial institution. During periods of economic 
depression production is curtailed and many workers are dismis- 
sed from their jobs. Hence, the prices of commodities do not 
drop even when the purchasing power of workers drop. Rapid 
social changes take place during industrial crises. Even if social 
changes during periods of industrial crises are on the whole 
beneficial for a society, individuals usually have feelings of 
insecurity, confusion and doubt in reaction to the former.®8 


Industrial conflict produces widespread effects on society. 
It may give rise to Political or class conflict. Social stratification 
between workers and management contributes to growing 
tension between the two classes. Tt gives rise to deterioration 
of inter-personal relationship between the management and the 
Workers of an industrial institution. This lack of communication 
between the two classes may give rise to lack of faith between 
the members of two classes. In such a situation the workers of 
an industrial organization may express their dissatisfaction against 


| 
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the management through strikes. Strikes are ultimately aimed 
at the removal of barriers between social classes. 

: lt is, therefore, suggested by social theorists that industrial 
institutions must be subjected to social control. The policies of 
industrialists should not be solely motivated by profit motive, but 
they should be based upon certain ethical principles. For instance, 
commodities which are used for children should not be left un- 
supervised by experts concerned. Dairies must be regularly 
inspected to make sure that milk and milk products are free from 
bacteria." It has, therefore, been suggested by social theorists 
that there should be closer co-operation between the state and 
the industrial organizations. 

In the nineteenth century the attitude of the owners and 
officers of industrial institutions towards workers was autocratic. 
But emphasis on satisfactory human relations became quite pro- 
nounced since World War II. In progressive societies adequate 
supervisory practices are carried on in industrial organizations. 
B. von Haller Gilmer suggests that good supervisory practices 
must be conducted at all levels of industrial organizations.” 

The management of an industrial organization must see that 
the reactions of its employees are favourable towards their jobs. 
If the employees favourably react to their respective jobs and 
have a feeling of identity with the industrial group, there is high 
industrial morale. Industrial morale is generated by organized 
group of workers whose activities have orientation towards com- 
mon goals. Due emphasis must be given to the social aspect of 
an industrial institution so that suitable psychological climate is 
created where workers can put in their best efforts for stepping 
up maximum production. D. Katz has pointed out that high 
morale can be sustained in an industrial institution, if the em- 
atisfied with their jobs, they take pride in the indus- 
trial group, they are satisfied with their wages and conditions 
of their occupational promotions and have sense of identification 
with their industrial organization. The workers are likely to 
participate willingly in the plan of the industrial organization if 


they have the opportunity for working with respect. The social 
| institution must be, therefore, given due 


ployees are s 


aspect of an industria 
emphasis for the progress of the latter. 
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Industrial institution, in my view, is an artificial institution 
the main function of which is to produce commodities which 
satisfy human needs. It functions most efficiently and economi- 
cally in a socialist society. A socialist society aims at classless 
society; and hence, it cannot allow social stratification in an 
industrial organization. Industrial organizations become breeding 
ground of social evils if they are managed by private business- 
men and industrialists. Private businessmen and industrialists 
have hardly any other motive but selfish profit motive in running 
industrial organizations. I suggest, therefore, that the industrial 
organizations should be managed by the state for organizational 
efficiency and economy. In socialist society workers have genuine 
incentive for work because the latter are clearly aware of the 
fact that the commodities produced by such organizations ulti- 
mately cater to the needs of all working people and not merely 
for the wealthy and leisured section of society. 

From my philosophical standpoint reality has two aspects, 
a physical aspect and a psychical aspect. Human persona- 
lity which partakes of the nature of reality has also these two 
aspects. Human society which is an organization of teleological 
Personalities has obviously these two aspects. All social systems 
and subsystems have physical organizations which are charac- 
terized by relative Proximity and integration of their participating 
members. The physical organizations refer to the physical aspects 
of society. Society has also an aspect of cultural flux which is 
the result of conflux of teleologies of its members. ‘The cultural 
flux refers to the psychic aspect of society. Industrial institu- 
tions strengthen and enhance the physical aspect of society. 
They produce goods which cater to the physical needs of indivi- 
duals and social groups. They should, therefore, be subjected 
to rigid laws laid down by the state. They should be subjected 
to rigid state control for maximum efficiency and economy. Free 
enterprise in the field of industry should not be allowed in a 
Progressive society because private industrialists invariably run 
their industrial organizations with selfish motive. In a socialist 
society in which industries are nationalized commodities can be 
efficiently and €conomically produced and fairly distributed to 
cater to the needs of all consumers without making any discti- 


viz., 
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mination. Educational and cùltural institutions refer to the 
psychic aspect of society. They are the institutions where novel 
and original intellectual and esthetic values are incessantly 
created by intellectuals and artists. They are the institutions. 
from which cultural flux originates in a society. Maximum 
freedom, therefore, must be allowed in educational and cultural 
institutions. Intellectuals and artists can create novel and original 
values only in an atmosphere of freedom. Industrial institutions 
constitute the physical aspects and educational and cultural insti- 
tutions constitute the psychical aspects, as it were, of a society. 
Industrial institutions should be subjected to rigid state control, 
whereas educational and cultural institutions should be free from 
state control, just as the body of an individual should be sub- 
jected to rigid rules of health and hygiene whereas “his creative: 
teleology must be allowed freedom of expression. 


CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 

Culture, in my view, is the finest achievement of a society. 
Tt is the excellence of a society which is achieved at any stage 
of social development. It is possible for almost all types of 
societies to have cultural nuclei which may be either few or large 
in number. In aboriginal and mediocre societies cultural nuclei 
are very sparsely distributed. In civilized and cultural societies, 
on the other hand, there is dense configuration of cultural nuclei. 
hese cultural nuclei are formed when circuits are continuously 
being completed between creativity and appreciation of values. 
by creative-appreciative persons in different walks of life. 
Cultural nuclei are formed through integration of various sorts 
of values, such as intellectual values, ethical values, esthetic 
values and the like. There may be hierarchy in values ranging 
from the most simple to the most complex forms of values. 
Values are usually of simple forms in underdeveloped societies. 
In advanced societies, on the other hand, values are usually of 
subtle and complex forms. There is diversity of values in 
advanced societies. There are too numerous and frequent circuits 
between creativity and appreciation of values by creative-appre- 
ciative persons in advanced societies. These frequent and 


numerous circuits between creativity and appreciation of values by 
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-creative-appreciative persons symoolize the cultural spirals of a 
society. In advanced societies cultural flux is multi-directional; 
and hence, all future cultural mutations are unpredictable. The 
culture of a society is not static, but dynamic. 

Culture has been defined in different ways by various social 
thinkers. According to J. S. Mackenzie, culture is primarily an 
individual possession. Persons possessing culture may be very 
few in number. Nevertheless, ctiltural values have human signi- 
ficance and they may be shared by all persons of a society." E. 
B. Tylor maintained that culture consists of experiences which are 
acquired by individual members as well as social groups of a 
society. In his view, culture includes beliefs, knowledge, avt 
morals, customs, laws and other attitudes and habits.®? According 
to C. M. Case, culture is the unique achievement of human per- 
sonalities.°* Culture consists in storage, interchange and trans- 
mission of the accumulated treasure of personal and social expe- 
riences by means of certain tools and symbols. P. A. Sorokin 
defines culture as the sum-total of everything that is created or 
modified through the conscious or unconscious behaviour of two 
or more interacting individuals. In his view, culture includes 
all forms of human expression, such as science, philosophy, reli- 
gion, art, technology and so on. Sociocultural systems may be 
arranged in hierarchy on the basis of the degrees of integration 
of their constituent members. Each culture has a cultural theme. 
It has its specific destiny towards which its activities are directed. 
R. M. MacIver holds that culture is a dynamic social change. In 
his view, there is intimate relation between social change and 
cultural change, Culture is the actual way of living and thinking 
which is expressed through human behaviour, such as art, litera- 
ture, religion and so on. It refers primarily to those things 


which have intrinsic value. Tt is basically changing in its nature. 


W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff also maintain that culture is 
subject to the principle of 


growth like all other phenomena of 
Nature.6* According to them, culture keeps on accumulating 
through ages. ‘The achievements of modern culture are the results 
of years of experience of individuals, R. T. LaPiere maintains 
that the cultural pattern of a social group is inherited from the 
past. In his view, culture is the totality of customs, traditions, 
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institutions and so on that arə inherited by the members of a 
society for generations.” J. B. Gittler maintains that from the 
standpoints of sociology and anthropology the man-made world is 
called the culture. According to him, human beings alone possess 
culture. The development of culture takes place through symboli- 
zation. Culture consists in the accumulated products of symboli- 
zation.’ ‘The artificial conditions of life which are brought into 
existence by human beings may- be called ‘culture’. All societies: 
ranging from the most primitive to the most advanced societies 
have their cultural keystones of salient values. 


A cultural association is either a primary group or a union of 
primary groups which is co-ordinated by a central organization.” 
There are various types of cultural institutions, such as, churches, 
temples, opera houses, concert halls, theatre houses, art galaries, 
athletic clubs, photographic clubs, study circules and so on. 
Various types of cultural activities are carried on by these cultural 
institutions. Cultural institutions provide avenues for utilizing the 
leisure time of individuals in satisfying ways. The social and 
cultural aspects of life are synchronized in cultural associations. 
Cultural associations satisfy the creative aspect of human persona- 
lities. Freedom of expression is normally allowed to the member: 
of cultural associations. Of the various types of cultural institu- 
tions only religious institutions will be discussed below. 


According to R. M. MacIver and C. H. Page, church is 2 
ctiltural association. Church is a religious association. ‘The mem- 
bers of a church try to commune with the ‘invisible superior 
being’.”° It is believed by the members of a church that eternal 
truths are revealed to saints and seers who write them down in 
the form of sacred scriptures. It is expected by a church that 
its members would respect its sacred scriptures. Church has an 
authoritarian character because the religious principles which are 
laid down in the scriptures are infallible. In the contemporary 
period, however, the dogma and the orthodoxy of the church is 
declining because people are gradually becoming critical of the 
infallibility of the religious principles. Nevertheless, the church 
continues to wield powerful influence on its members in intellec- 


tually underdeveloped societies. 
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Certain churches perform certain useful social work. ‘They 
may run schools, orphanages, hospitals and similar other chari- 
table institutions." Certain churches organize relief work during 
periods of social and political crises. Certain churches rendcr 
economic aid to the poor and the destitute. These humanitarian 
functions are performed also by certain non-religious institutions. 


L. A. White maintains that the functions of the church con- 
sists in preserving the integrity of a sociocultural system of which 
the former is a part. According to him, there are three different 
ways by which the church preserves the integrity of a civil society, 
viz., (i) through offensive-defensive relations with the neighbour- 
ing nations, (ii) by keeping the subordinate classes docile and 
obedient so that the possibility of social disintegration may be 
ruled out and (iii) in influencing the personalities of individuals 
through education and rituals,7? 

According to White, in ancient times there was close relation 


between the priests and the heads of governments. ‘The upper 
Strata of the priest class exerte 
class, Sometimes the Priests ev 
ments on important matters, 


d great influence on the ruling 
en advised the heads of govern- 


In certain societies priests them- 
selves were rulers. Priests belonged to the upper strata of society. 


They induced the masses of people to be docile and obedient with 
aim of maintaining, social order. Buddhism, for instance, taught 
the masses of people to be contended with their lot and enjoined 
on them the virtue of enduring suffering silently. Vaishnavism 
taught people to be friendly even towards their enemies. The 
Priests of most of the religious sects advised their followers to 
lead simple lives, but the former themselves usually lived in 
ease and luxury. In ancient times temples usually possessed 
fabulous amounts of wealth. Certain temples even became 
centres of business and industry.78 They even shared with their 
governments the spoils of war,” It is obvious, then, that the 


religious institutions had an important place in society in ancient 
times. 


j li A; White’s analysis of religious institutions is true not 
only of ancient societies, but to a very great extent of modern 
Societies. The religious institutions, however, have a few 
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redeeming features. They usually regulate the moral behaviour 
of their members. Besides this, they perform a variety of other 
functions. Social service and ethical propaganda are usually car- 
ried on under the supervision of religious institutions. Music 
and painting also flourished under the patronage of religious 
institutions.” 

In the contemporary period church is considered to be an 
obsolete institution by a large number of thoughtful persons. 
Large number of persons with scientific outlook have lost faith 
in religion. It is usually found that most of the priests are 
hypocritical in their nature and they dupe their followers through 
the blandishments of their religious sermons. They instill the ideas 
of bigotry amongst their followers. They do no useful work 
and feed on the earnings of others. John Milton aptly described 
them as ‘hungry mouths’. Priests are, in fact, drones of human 
society. Hence, the sooner these hypocritical parasites are weeded 
out of society, the better it is for social progress. Religion is fast 
lesing its importance in the civilized societies of the contem- 
porary period. It is a healthy sign that dogmatic religions are 
fast dying in the present age of scientific progress. It is quite 
possible that scientific religion of some form which will be 
founded on objective truths will replace the religions which are 
based on dogmas. It is quite possible, therefore, that in future 
a new form of religion may emerge through the channel of pure 
sciences. Moreover, it seems that church no longer serves any 
useful function in the contemporary period. Religion is a form 
of personal emotional attitude towards reality. An individual 
tries to have intimate communion with God in religious expe- 
rience, Belief in God is mainly a matter of personal altruistic 
affective attitude of an individual towards reality. Religion of 
a thoughtful person is not one of blind and uncritical faith in 
the existence of God, but rather his religious conviction is based 
upon rational understanding of the nature of God. Religion, 
therefore, must be fused into philosophy through the channel of 
logical consistency just as sciences must merge into philosophy 
through the channel of axiology in the general sense. Religion 
and sciences will reach the acme of their perfection through their 
conflux with philosophy. Religion of a scientific person is a 
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purely personal affair because it refers to his altruistic emotional 
attitude towards reality. Hence, a scientific person has no 
necessity for congregating in a church for religious worship. It 
is quite likely, therefore, that church will be considered to be 
an obsolete institution in not too distant future. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BASES or SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


In my view, social institutions are formed for enhancing 
creative and appreciative teleologies of their members. They are 
formed in order to provide suitable opportunities to individuals 
for enabling them to express themselves creatively. Different 
social institutions perform different creative functions. 


The institution of family is formed for enhancing biosocial 
creativity. It helps the perpetuation of the race. Integration in 
a family unit is maintained through mutual affection between 
its members. There is rapid progress in a family unit if its 
members have the sense of shared responsibility. Family is 
important from the psychological point of view for satisfying 
mainly the emotional needs of persons. It is important from 
the philosophical point of view in the sense that it fosters ethical 
ideals in its members. Children learn the first lessons of social 
responsibility in the family. Members of a family cultivate the 
virtues of mutual cordiality and joint responsibility as they be- 
come emotionally, intellectually and ethically mature. The philo- 
sophical foundation of family consists in the fact that maximum 
psychic tides are raised between its members. 


Community in its original form is the extension of joint 
family. Its psychological significance consists in the fact that it 
satisfies the gregarious purpose of individuals. Community sen- 
timent fosters the virtue of group-responsibility amongst the 
members of a community. It strengthens and widens the 
altruistic outlook of individuals. It intensifies and expands the 
fields of creativity and appreciation in society. It is a primordial 
sentiment. Hence, it lacks refinement in certain respects. The 


Primordial community sentiment will, however, undergo trans- 


mutation in course of social progress. ‘The members of a pri- 
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mitive community accept social? norms on faith. They seldom 
critically evaluate the philosophical significance of social norms: 
Community feeling of the primordial form undergoes modifica- 
tion as a society passes from the aboriginal and the mediocre 
steges to the civilized and the cultured stages. Uncritical com- 
munity feeling is replaced by objective and scientific outlook of 
social cohesion in a progressive society. A community insits on 
uniformity of social behaviour amongst its members. But in a 
progressive society there is wide diversity of norms and 
no attempt is being made by a social group or an association to 
enforce complete uniformity of behaviour amongst its members. 
It is quite possible that transformation will take place in the 
institution of community with the cultural development of 
society. 

‘The state is a very important institution. It has great 
importance for regulating the social behaviour of the members 
of a society. Its function is analogous to the Super-ego of a 
human personality. It instils social sense in its citizens, Citizens 
behave in a disciplined fashion under the guardianship of the 
state. ‘This is the psychological importance of the state. Even 
the citizens of most civilized societies have necessity for some 
fcrm of state for restraining the former from behaving in 
arbitrary and licientious manner. The existence of the state :s 
important from the philosophical point of view in the sense that 
it controls and regulates the production of goods and subsequently 
supervises over their equitable distribution. Hence, basic indus- 
tries, farming, essential services and the like must be under rigid 
state control. ‘The doctrine of free enterprise in the fields of 
trade and industry is unsound. Socialism is the most sound 
doctrine of the state. It should not be, however, of the totali- 
tarian type. Some of the essential features of democracy must 
be incorporated in the doctrine of socialism. Socialism and de- 
mocracy are reconcilable. The synthesis of socialism and demo- 
cracy may be called ‘creative socialism’ or ‘creative democracy.” 
The function of the socialistic aspect of the state consists im 
having rigid control over the mechanism of production and dis- 
tribution for the welfare of all its citizens. ‘The function of the 
democratic aspect of the state consists in bringing about a creative 
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atmosphere for enabling its Citizens to express themselves 
creatively. The state is the master institution which produces 
far reaching influence upon all aspects of society. 


Educational institutions have tremendous value in society. 
They enhance the intellectual aspects of human persona- 
lities. They provide suitable atmosphere to growing individuals 
for expressing themselves creatively. The psychological import- 
ance of educational institutions consists in making individuais 
complete and integrated personalities. Educational institutions 
have philosophical importance in the sense that they are the 
centres from which culture radiates in society. ‘They make its 
members the torch-bearers of culture. ‘They aid the enhance- 
ment of the speed of cultural flux and partially regulate the latter’s 
mode of development in a society. They instil in growing 
individuals the value of intellectual adventure and æsthetic out- 
look on life. Persons learn to have reverence for life and appre- 
ciation for the values created by others under the salutary 
influence of creative education. In a creative educational system 
no distinctions of caste, creed, religion, race and the like are 
made amongst the savants and aspirants of learning. ‘The ideal 
of one-world or cultural diversity in a confederation of states 
can be approximated only through creative education, Edu- 
cational institutions occupy the central position in a cultured 


Society. In a progressive society all social institutions get their 
guidance from educational institutions. 


The existence of industrial institutions in a socialist society 
give psychological satisfaction to workers that they will get 
employment and that they will be able to put forth their produc- 
tive work to the best of their abilities. If there are ample oppor- 
tunities for productive work in industrial organizations, workers 
tend to become responsible members of society and they usually 
give up their tendencies for becoming social parasites like monks, 
beggars and so on. Industrial institutions enhance the economic 
standard of a society. The development of industrial institutions 
is important from the philosophical point of view in the sense 
that such institutions bring about mainly the quantitative pro- 
Sress in a society. Industrial institutions develop the physical 
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aspect of a society. Mills, facteries, farms, buildings, roads and 
the like constitute the physical aspect of a society. The develop- 
ment of the physical aspect of a society is an aid to the latter’s 
psychic development. ‘The qualitative development of a society 
can be brought about through educational and cultural institutions. 
Educational and cultural institutions usually function most effec- 
tively in those societies in which there is industrial development. 

Religious institutions had psychological as well as philoso- 
phical significance at a certain stage of historical development. 
When individuals of a society were in the inferior stage of 
intellectual and emotional maturity they used to conceive of 
deities. ‘They believed that deities could be propitiated by offer- 
ings of flowers, fruits, coins, ornaments, animals and the like. 
This sort of anthropomorphic conception of deities was due to 
the emotional and intellectual immaturity of primitive and 
mediocre persons. Besides this, primitive and mediocre persons 
had a sort of intuitive apprehension that there was an unknown 
and mysterious reality behind and beyond the seeming reality. 
They expressed this unknown and mysterious reality by the term 
‘God? ‘Their faith in this mysterious reality was merely specu- 
lative. But in the contemporary period with the rapid devel- 
opment of science civilized and intelligent persons have discarded 
their belief in the existence of anthropomorphic God. Modern 
intelligent persons try to ascertain the nature of reality through 
objective and scientific methods. When they have affective 
attitude towards reality they call the latter ‘God’ or ‘the Absolute.’ 
They do not congregate at a specified place like a church or a 
temple for having zesthetic appreciation for reality. They have 
affective attitude towards reality privately and independently 
during religious experience. Religion is primarily a personal 
affair of an individual. Religious institutions are, therefore, 
regarded as obsolete institutions by many thoughtful persons in 


the contemporary period. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Change is one of the fundamental laws of reality. All 
phenomena of Nature are subject to the law of change. Social 
systems and social institutions also change in all ages. Some- 
times social change is observable because it is conspicuous and 
rapid; but sometimes it is not perceptible because it is internal 
and slow. Social change is the manifestation of some kind of 
social purpose. Social purpose is the result of conflux of indivi- 
dial purposes. ‘There is orientation of social systems towards 
certain ends due to the working of changing social purpose. 


SocraL EVOLUTION 


Social change may be evolutionary. However, the terms 
‘change’ and ‘evolution’ cannot be used interchangeably. Whea 
change takes place in a connected sequence it is called ‘evolution.’ 
There is is coherence and logical sequence in social evolution. 
Social evolution is oriented towards social equilibrium. 


According to Herbert Spencer, social evolution is an aspect 
of general evolution. ‘There is change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity in social systems in course of social evolution. There is 
integration and coherence in society through social evolution. In 
course of social evolution inferior social types are replaced by 


superior social types. Various types of social systems are ushered 


into existence in course of social evolution. Social integration and 
social differentiation take place side by side in an evolving society. 
There is correlation between social evolution and social progress. 
Social progress, however, cannot be controlled by human effort. 
It is automatic. It is governed by deterministic social laws. It 
takes place through continuous adjustment of individuals to en- 
vironmental conditions. Social progress is in harmony with the 
general pattern of cosmic and biological evolution. In brief, social 


evolution is basically a ‘natural’ process. 
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The concept of ‘social evolution’ was in vogue since Herbert 
Spencer advanced his sociological theory. But many social think- 
ers are of the opinion that the concept of evolution cannot ve 
appropriately applied to social phenomena. It is found that evolu: 
tionary process in Nature takes place in a unilinear or rectilinear 
order. But it is found on observation that social institutions do 
not develop in the same way. There is no uniformity in the mode 
of development of social institutions. Hence, the assumption of 
Herbert Spencer that all societies and social institutions pass 
through uniform mode of development seems to be wrong. The 
theory of unilinear mode of evolution has been proved to be 
wrong even in the field of biology in the contemporary period. 
The evolutionary process in Nature takes place through sudden 
and unpredictable jumps. Likewise there is no uniformity in the 
mode of development of various social systems and social institu- 
tions. Herbert Spencer's view seems to be wrong when he main- 
tained that society passed from the stage of homogeneity to the 
stage of heterogeneity in course of evolution. Moreover, Spencer’s 
view seems to be wrong when he identified social progress with 
social evolution. A social system which has evolved in course of 
time cannot necessarily be regarded as good. Nevertheless, credit 
must be given to Herbert Spencer who made an attempt for the 
first time to apply the laws of evolution to the study of social 
phenomena, 

The concept of social evolution, however, has not completely 
one out of vogue as some of the social theorists maintain. ‘The 
concept of social evolution is a valuable notion which can be 
further studied for careful investigation of social phenomena. 
Social evolution grows out of the previous stages of cosmic evo- 
lution, Evolution is a universal phenomenon. Hence, human 
society is also subject to the laws of evolution like all other pheno- 
mena of Nature. E. C. Hayes observes that social evolution 
raises human beings above the level of lower forms of living 
organisms and gives them dignity and moral consciousness. In 
his view, new varieties of art, intellectual concepts, ethical norms, 
Social norms and the like come into existence in course of social 
evolution. R. M. Maclever maintains that social evolution is the 
law of internal growth. In his view, social evolution refers to 
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change in a system which takes place from within. It widens 
and intensifies common life amongst individuals through co- 
operation amongst the latter. The forms of society evolve as 
personalities composing it develop. Social evolution takes place 
through greater mastery of individuals over the environment. E. 
S. Bogardus maintains that social evolution has a direction. In 
his view, social evolution is slow, gradual and steady orientation 
towards greater degrees of social complexity.? Social revolution, 
on the other hand, is a form of abrupt change which takes place . 
in society. It usually takes place in society when social evolution 
fails. R. T. LaPiere maintains that social evolution is analogous 
to biological evolution. In his view, new modes of human beha- 
viour develop in course of social evolution. Social evolution 
involves orientation towards effective adjustment to environmental 
conditions. It leads to the approximation of social equilibrium.® 


he evolution of society, I think, is a fact. Social phenomena 
have a tendency for evolving in a natural way like physical and 
biological phenomena. The evolution of society is a moral. Its 
direction is not necessarily oriented towards ethical, esthetic and 
intellectual ends. ‘The evolutionary process of society may be 
quite random involving many trials and errors. It is possible 
that social evolution may. be explicitly orientated towards ethical, 
zesthetic and intellectual ends, but that will be merely a matter 
of chance. If, however, we judge the evolutionary process from 
the point of view of large-scale time, then, of course, social evo- 
ards ethical, «esthetic and intellectual ends 
including all the while the possibilities of deviations, detours and 
trials and errors. There is usually lack of clarity of social purpose 
in the evolution of society. Social development, on the other hand, 
is the manifestation of conscious purpose of the members of a 
society. Social development is rapid if there is clarity and inten- 
sity of purpose in the members of a society. It is oriented towards 
the attainment of the stages of civilization and culture. Social 
development is the manifestation of conscious endeavour on the 
part of the members of a society. Consequently, in social devel- 
Jatively fewer trials and errors in the process 


_opment there are Te 
of the realization of social ends. Social development paves the 


lution is oriented tow 
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way for social progress. Social progress is invariably linked with 
social development. 


Socar DEVELOPMENT 


The concept of social development is the central theme of the 
social theory of L. T. Hobhouse. According to Hobhouse, social 
development refers to certain accomplishments in life which are 
desirable, Social growth consists in change for better and fuller 
life Social development also refers to the development of per- 
sonalities of individuals who are the members of a society. It 
includes the mental development of the members of a society. In 
a developing society there is mutual harmony between individuals. 
Social harmony can be achieved in a society if the claims of 
different individuals are reconciled, Social harmony is the basic 
requirement of social ethics. Social development is an organic 
conception which necessarily involves the harmonious development 
of the constituent members of a society: Harmonious social 
development includes all-round development of individuals as well 
as social institutions and associations, Development of individuals. 
is conditioned by every kind of development in society of which 
the former are members. ‘The energy of individuals must be 
mobilized in order to bring about social development. The 
development of social mind can be achieved partly through self- 
control. The development of social mind is the precondition of 
social progress. Social development is a kind of development 1 
which most members of a society make their positive contributions.. 


According to Hobhouse, community develops corresponding 
to its proportion of advancement in (i) scale, (ii) efficiency, (iii) 
freedom and (iv) mutuality. The scale of 
community refers to its increase of population 
activities of its members, 
to the co-ordination of its 
of certain ends. 


development of a 
and the range of 
The efficiency of a community refers 
various functions for the realizatiom 
The increase of freedom in a community refers 
to the enhancement of scope for independent thought and action 
which may be enjoyed by each of its members. The development 
of mutuality between the different members of a community refers 
to the orientation towards an end in which each of its members 
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participates. There is mutuality in a social group the members 
of which do not obstruct one another, but rather co-operate with 
one another for the maintenance of the social system as a whole. 
Group solidarity is an essential condition for its development. 
The fear of external attack may impede the inner development 
of a social group or community. The fear of exploitation and 
domination should be ruled out in a developing society. 


Social development, in brief, involves a synthesis of divergent 
elements. ‘There is correlation between social development and 
the development of thought. Advancement of thought is both the 
cause and effect of social development. Development of thought 
greatly helps in unifying the different conflicting elemerits of a 
society towards greater social harmony. ‘The idea of development 
is the central conception of modern thought and mankind is 
conceived as developing. The pattern of development of future 
human societies will be different from the trial and error method 
of development of societies of the past because the former will 
be guided by intelligence. Human intelligence will be able to 
grasp the conditions of development and it will make use, of the 
latter for social growth. Social development moves towards unity 
even though the developmental process originates from the diver- 
gent centres of a society. 


According to E. C. Hayes, social development has close 
correlation with social activities. In his view, inventions which 
are achieved through fruitful social activities .create favourable 
conditions for social development. Invention is a kind of activity 
which is sufficiently interesting to be remembered. In ancient 
times inventions were the products of random experiments. At 

development inventions involved reconstruc- 


later stages of social 
tive imagination aided by reason. Every invention incorporates 
Inventions become the 


the accumulated experiences of the past. 

precious possessions of a society. They are further perfected by 
individuals with superior intelligence and reconstructive imagi- 
Large number of inventions are made if certain types of 
wants are spotlighted and if certain social situations are given 
prominence. During times of war, for instance, many different 


kinds of arms for destruction are invented. 


nation. 
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Social development takes „place through interaction of 
different types of cultures. Social development may take place in 
a custom dominated society if the latter is influenced by the cul- 
tural norms of some advanced society. Cross-fertilization of 
various cultures may take place through war, migration, trade and 
so on. In modern era advancement of knowledge achieved by a 
few persons becomes a common possession of millions of persons 
living in different societies. ‘The modern cosmopolitan ideas are 
aimed at general welfare. 


According to Hayes, there are various conditions of social 
‘development which may be briefly stated as follows: Inventions 
of various types of tools and implements are the conditions of 
social development. Inventions of various types of devices as 
playthings for useful utilization of leisure time is one of the 
conditions of social advancement. Invention of various gadgets 
for cooking is one of the marks of social deyelopment. Invention 
of advanced methods of agriculture is a pre-condition of social 
development because advancement cannot take place in a society 
unless the hunger of its people is satisfied. Agriculture makes 
large number of persons live together in a certain area which 
becomes a predisposing cause for rapid social development.” ‘The 
motive of personal adornment is one of the factors which brings 
about social development. The development of esthetic sense is 
an index of social advancement. Use of language is also an 
important condition of social development. Exchange of ideas 
and opinions take place between the members of a society through 
the use of language. Development of conscience and recognition 
of some of the basic ethical principles by the members of a society 
is one of the essential Prerequisites of social development. Devel- 
opment of society is hardly possible if its members lack ethical 


sense. In other words, a sane life-view is an essential. condition 
of social development. 


Morris Ginsberg maintains that social development can be 
explained from the teleological point of view. 
integrated social wholes, 
and the like can be adequa 
Point of view. Communitie 


The continuity of 
such as communities, associations 
tely explained from the teleological 
s maintain their identities as identical 
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wholes through adjustment to changing environmental conditions. 
Communities develop in order to fulfil the common needs and 
aspirations of individuals. The development of communities is 
possible through mutual co-operation of individuals.* Social 
development and development of individuals usually take place 
side by side. ‘There is extension of the area of organization of 
the various social systems through social development. Social 
organization expands and encompasses greater and greater areas. 
of society. Large scale organizations which are kept- united 
through military or police force do not have stable existence. 
Social development becomes steady only through the process of 
inner unification which is evoked through willing co-operation 
oi the members of a society. Inner integration is a necessary 
prerequisite of steady social development. Consequently, those 
communities develop rapidly which allow fuller and richer life 
to their members and encourage initiative and uniqueness in them. 
Wider and wider unities are achieved through the process of 
inner integration amongst various social groups. 

Social development, in my view, is primarily determined 
by the development of the purposive aspects of human perso- 
nalities constituting a society. The greater is the intellectual 
development of the members of a society the greater is the possi- 
bility of social development. If, however, there is lack of co- 
operation between the intelligent members of a society, social 
development cannot take place. There must be collective effort 
for solving social problems for rapid social development. The 
members of a society must have strong sense of loyalty towards 
the society for social development. They must identify their 
interests with those of the entire society. In other words, there 
must be broad based harmony between creative-appreciative teleo- 
logies of individuals and social purpose. 


The development of a society, in my view, is mainly deter- 
mined by subjective conditions and partly by objective conditions. 
The objective conditions merely aid the subjective conditions of 
social development. Hence, the objective conditions of sociah 
development are subsidiary to the subjective conditions. Social 
development, for instance, takes place in those regions of a society 
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where the geographical conditions are favourable for agriculture, 
trade and industry. However, during this period of technological 
advancement social development can take place rapidly even if 
the geographical environment is unfavourable for the material 
‘advancement of a society. In any case, therefore, in the absence 
of creative purpose in the members of a society social develop- 
ment cannot take place irrespective of the fact whether there are 
favourable geographical conditions in a society or not. The 
‘subjective conditions of social development are more important 
than the objective conditions in the contemporary period because 
the growth of human intelligence has played a very important 
part in harnessing the forces of nature for the welfare of man- 
kind. The development of intellectual, esthetic and ethical values 
in individuals is a very important condition of social development. 
Clear knowledge of the purpose of life is a very important con- 
dition of social development. The mission of life can be grasped 
clearly through objective analysis of social facts and correct 
evaluation of their meanings. Maturity of emotions is also a 
requirement of social development, - Individuals must be sensi- 
tive to changing social conditions, and they must express theit 
feelings produced by the social environment freely and gracefully. 
Social tensions retard social development. ‘Tolerance and appre- 
‘ciation for the view points of others tones down violent expres- 
‘sions of emotions. Finally, refinement of moral sense in indi- 
viduals is also an important condition of social development. 
Human relations are regulated by moral sense. In brief, inten- 


sity and refinement of creative Purpose are the most important 
conditions of social development. 


Socrar, PROGRESS 


Social progress presupposes social change. Desirable changes 
have taken place in the modern society due to the innovations 
ot new techniques of production. ‘The structure of modern 
society has been profoundly changed due to the mechanization 
‘of industries and the spread of education. Mechanization of in- 
dustries and universalization of liberal educ: 


: ation has profoundly 
influenced the modern man’s attitude towards life. Some of the 
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old social values have been discarded and new standards of living 
have been formulated due to the changed conditions of the society. 
The modern attitude towards life has become pre-eminently 
utilitarian, pragmatic and behaviouristic. This scientific attitude 
towards life is a mark of social progress. 


Social change produces some form of transformation in 
society which may be either slow or rapid, progressive or retro- 
gressive. In certain societies social norms have been radically 
changed. Social changes in such societies. are usually brought 
about by social leaders. Social leaders set up new standards 
oi social behaviour through their novel ideas and actions. ‘They 
are progressive in their outlook. A progressive social leader 
has great influence on the behaviour of the people he leads. He 
usually organizes his followers into a group or association with 
the help of which he tries to achieve his goal. He must also 
see that there are no conflicts between individuals or groups of 
individuals who follow his leadership. There are certain social 
leaders who have revolutionary views. They inspire the masses 
of people with novel ideas. They become the leaders of mass 
movements. In mass movement there is radical change in the 
mode of group behaviour. Creative leaders are the eye-openeis 
of mediocre persons of a society. They alone can enhance social 
progress effectively through their healthy influence on the poten- 
tially creative-appreciative persons of a society. 


R. I. LaPiere maintains that ‘mass movement’ in a society 
may be described as ‘collective aberration’ because it has re- 
psychopathic devices by which individuals 
can get away from realities which are intolerable. In his view, 
a mass movement centres round a fanatical ideology. Fanatical 
ideologies are usually utopian in their nature and they are re- 
garded as panacea for all evils. A fanatical ideology has greatest 
_appeal on those persons who are terribly distressed by the pre- 
vailing social conditions. LaPiere describes a mass movement 
as a ‘social storm’ which leaves wreckage behind after the latter 
passes away. Mass movement usually intensifies the social ten- 
sions instead of reducing them. Nevertheless, mass movements 


increase the rate of social change. 


semblance with the 


` 
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‘According to LaPiere, revolutions are the manifestations of 
` social tensions. A revolutionary movement is directed against 
the prevalent socio-political structure of a society. It differs 
from a mass movement in the sense that it is a collective revolt 
against the status quo rather than away from it. Revolutions are 
directed against the intolerable repressive measures adopted by 
the ruling class of a society. The revolutionary leaders mobilize 
the disgruntled forces around them and launch their attacks on 
the repressive socio-political system. However, rebellious up- 
heavals do not take the shape of revolutions unless they are 
launched on the basis of some positive programme for the 
establishment of a new social system. Sporadic collective furies 
which are directed against a prevailing social system do not neces- 
sarily lead to revolutionary movement because they are un- 
coordinated. Such random social uprisings may only disturb the 
social equilibrium. A revolutionary movement which achieves 
success has the backing of the people. Individuals who launch 
a revolutionary movement are trained persons who are mobilized 
by a progressive leader, "The intellectuals who develop a revolu- 
tionary ideology seldom actively participate in revolutionary 
movements, They only try to show consistency and soundness 
in their revolutionary ideology to the masses of people. They 
persuade their followers to break with the past social and politi- 
cal traditions of their society in order to usher into existence new 
desirable social changes. A revolution is a more or less sponta- 
neous expression of some long-standing discontent of the masses 
of people of a society. Revolutions bring about rapid changes in 
a society even though mass upheavals may leave traces of destruc- 
tion and ravage, 
Rapid changes take Place in a society the members of which 
have great capacity for assimilation of novel ideas. ‘The members 
of such societies usually have sharp intelligence and intense social 
sense. But changes are rather slow in a society the members 
of which blindly abide by long-standing social customs and tradi- 
tions. The members of such societies have usually low intelli- 
gence. They are credulous and dogmatic, Large scale planning 
is one of the causes for rapid social change. Social planning is 
the manifestation of creative Purpose which is oriented towards 
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social welfare. In the conteniporary period there is transition 
from laissez faire economy to a planned society. Economic indi- 
vidualism rests on a highly organized system of private planning 
for the profit of the capitalists and their accomplices themselves. 
State socialism, on the other hand, involves highly organized 
planning by a government for the welfare of the people. Socialism 
aims at basically stable economy in a society through planning. 


Karl Mannheim aptly points out that changes that are brought 
about in a society through large-scale planning must be willingiy 
accepted by the people in order to make the former effective. 
New plans can be enforced in a society only if there is change 
in the prevailing system of social values. A new social system 
cannot exist for a long time without revaluations and redefini- 
tions of social’ situations. The progressive individuals of a 
new social system act in conformity with the new standards of 
social behaviour. However, Mannheim suggests that socialization 
of individuals should not be thorough because it may sap the very 
foundations of individuality. He, therefore, suggests that there 
should be a proper balance between privacy and socialization in 
human personalities even in a planned society. 

Erich Fromm holds that changes in a society should not be 
of a piecemeal nature for a change in one sphere of society may 
be detrimental to change in other spheres of a society. In his 
opinion, therefore, changes must simultaneously take place in 
all spheres of society. ‘There should be simultaneous changes 
in the economic, political and cultural spheres of a society. The 
vision of the modern age consists in the establishment of har- 
mony between the fulfilment of individual needs and social needs. 
Social change must be all-round in order to be effective and 
relatively lasting. Love is-the principle of union between differ- 
ent individuals of a society. It is the experience of human 
solidarity. It fosters in individuals the virtue of mutual sharing.” 
A plan for social welfare should not be externally imposed on 
the members of society. Social planning, therefore, must be done 
with the willing consent of the masses of people. 

- It was pointed out earlier that social changes may be either 


progressive or retrogressive. But usually social changes are 


10 
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Progressive because the former are the manifestations of con- 
scious purpose of the members of a society. Retrogressive 
social changes are usually intermittant. They are seldom steady 
and continuous. Changes in societies are on the whole progres- 
sive with occasional setbacks. ‘The theories of social progress 


propounded by some of the social philosophers will be discussed 
below. 


Herbert Spencer maintained that evolution of human society 
was basically progressive. In his view, social evolution is auto- 
matic. It takes place in accordance with the deterministic laws. 
It takes place independently of human volitions. Social progress 
is an aspect of general scheme of Nature in which there is auto- 
matic transition from the lower to the higher forms of life. 
Evolution is the forward moving trend of Nature. It is oriented 
towards the ideal of perfection and happiness. Progress is not 
artificial, but it is the natural and spontaneous unfoldment of 
Nature itself. Societies have increased in size and heterogeneity 
as a result of progress. Progress has given rise to complexity 
in society. Moral progress in society has produced adjustment 
of individual acts to social ends. Social Progress will ultimately 
lead to the realization of moral utopia. Spencer believed that 


there would be complete adjustment of individuals to their 
environment in the utopian society. 


Spencer’s view of social progress is open to certain criti- 
cisms. It cannot be said dogmatically that society necessarily 
progresses in every stage of social evolution. I have already 
Pointed out earlier that social changes may be either forward 
moving or backward moving. ‘There may be occasional setbacks 
in the progressive movements of a society. Furthermore, 
Spencer’s doctrine of moral utopia does not seem to be sound 
because at no stage of evolution of human society can there be 
perfect adjustment of individuals to society, The idea of social 
utopia rules out the possibility of further social progress. 


According to F. H. Giddings, the concept of ‘social progress’ 
can be studied from the subjective as well as objective points 
of view, From the objective point of view social progress has 
certain general characteristics, viz., large number of social con- 
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tracts, enhancement of material*well-being, increase of population 
and the development of rational conduct. From the subjective 
point of view social progress is manifested through the develop- 
ment of consciousness of the kind. Sympathy and feason are 
the results of the growth of ‘the consciousness of the kind’. In 
earlier stages of social development the consciousness of the kind 
is confined to the family and the horde. At a later stage of 
social evolution the consciousness of the kind was gradually ex- 
tended to the clan, tribe and the folk. The development of human 
society is based upon the principle of consciousness of the kind. 
Social progress is marked by the multiplication of social rela- 
tions and the enlargement of sympathy. In a progressive society 
social relationships between individuals are free and cordial. 
Social progress is the expression of expansion and refinement of 
reason and sympathy. 


There are certain defects in Giddings’ view of social pro- 
gress. ‘The criteria of progress suggested by Giddings seem to 
be old-fasioned because in the contemporary period neither in- 
crease of human population nor consciousness of the kind is 
regarded as a mark of progress. Rapid increase of population 
has posed a serious problem in the contemporary period which 
must be tackled in a judicious way. Efforts are being made all 
over the world to control the growth of human population through 
family planning. Hence, planned control of human population 
is one the important conditions of progress. Besides this, ‘cons- 


ciousness of the kind’ is not necessarily a sign of progress. In 
unalism, ethnocentrism and morbid 


dered to be baneful for human 
progress. Even national sentiment is considered to be a kind 
of prejudice by certain sociologists. In a progressive society 
‘consciousness of the kind’ must be replaced by intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of the view points of different indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals. Certain criteria of progress 
suggested by Giddings seem to be obsolete in the contemporary 


period. 


L. T Hobhouse made 
of evolution and progress. 


the contemporary period comm 
forms of nationalism are consi 


a distinction between the concepts 
In his view, evolution refers to a 
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sort of growth and social progress refers to one of the many 
possibilities of social evolution.* Every form of social change, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as an aspect of social progress. 
There is no correlation between social evolution and social pro- 
gress for social evolution may not necessarily be associated with 
ethical progress. Social progress consists in the realization of 
the ethical order. There may be partial advances in society with 
occasional retrogressions and deteriorations. Realization of the 
ethical order is the criterion of social progress. Social develop- 
ment and ethical development may ultimately coincide. However, 
it does not imply that there is necessary correlation between social 
development and ethical development all along their line of 
advance. The movement of history, therefore, cannot be re- 
garded as consistent and continuous unfoldment of the ethical idea. 
The movement of human history is not a balanced movement 
towards the full development of social life. Unlike Herbert 
Spencer, Hobhouse maintained that social progress depended 
upon human thought and effort. According to Hobhouse, social 
Progress is consciously controlled by human will. It is not auto- 
matic. Social progress is the growth of harmonious adjustment 
of individuals to society. The growth of social harmony is good 
for social progress. 

Hobhouse’s doctrine of social progress is a definite im- 
provement on Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of social progress. ‘The 
standpoint of Hobhouse seems to be correct when he pointed 
out that there was no necessary correlation between social evolu- 
tion and social progress. However, Hobhouse’s doctrine of social 
Progress is open to certain criticisms. Hobhouse’s view seems to 
be one-sided when he identified social progress with moral order. 
I think that intellectual, technological, zsthetic, agrarian and re- 
creational advances are as important signs of social progress as 
moral progress. Moreover, the expression ‘moral order’ gives 
the impression of a static society. A society, in my view, is 
always in flux like all other phenomena of Nature. Hence, the 
conceptions of ‘social order’ or ‘moral order’ seem to be incon- 
sistent with the idea of social progress. In a progressive society 
there is perennial cultural flux. Hence, it seems to be improbable 
that there will be perfectly harmonious adjustment of indivi- 
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duals to the social environmenf, at any stage of social progress. 
At every stage of social progress certain individuals may always 
escape from being fully socialized. Such individuals may refuse 
to behave in accordance with the prevailing social norms. Hence, 
Hobhouse’s view seems to be inadequate when he identified social 


progress with ‘moral order’. 


John Dewey maintained that human personalities deliberately 
guided and controlled social progress. In his view, society is 
constantly developing for the service of mankind. Human life 
is a continuous process of adjustment to changing environmental 
conditions where individuals are confronted with novel develop- 
mental conditions. Civilized persons of a society employ their 
intelligence for transforming their social environment. Social 
progress is determined by human will. In a progressive society 
satisfactory institutional arrangements are brought into existence 
through collective efforts. In a democratic society individuals 
aim at an ideal form of society. 

y rapid change with social pro- 
In his view, rapid change may 
but it is not identical with 


John Dewey did not identif 
gress as Herbert Spencer did. 


provide opportunities for progress, 
progress.” There is progress in a society when human personali- 
ties deliberately give direction to social change. Social change 
usually facilitates social progress. Progress is not possible in 
a society in which a group of people exploits certain other people, 
particularly workers and peasants. A society in which there is 
exploitation of the working class by the ruling class has a shaky 
and precarious existence. Consequently, a society which is based 
upon exploitation of the masses of people by a few despotic 
rulers cannot have stable existence. A progressive society is 
guided and controlled by human volitions with the object of 
realizing common social good. 


Social progress can be achieved 
through the application of intelligence to the construction of 
tools which will have social utility. In a progressive society 
complete uniformity of conduct is not expected of all individuals. 
In a progressive society there is ample scope for individual free- 
dom and uniqueness. There is growth in a progressive society 
because it allows individual freedom. Tt is the democratic way 
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of life which allows individual freedom in an organized social 
structure, 


There are certain elements of truth in Dewey’s view of 
progress. It is true that social progress is controlled and guided 
by human will. But Dewey did not clearly mention how the 
co-ordination of individual efforts can be effectively brought for 
achieving common good in a democratic set up of the society. 
The idea of planning is strictly speaking inconsistent with the 
democratic view of life. But it is admitted by most of the con- 
temporary economists and social philosophers that large-scale 
planning is a necessary prerequisite for rapid social progress. 
Dewey, however, decried the importance of speed in achieving 
the goal of social progress. I think that this is one of the most 
serious drawbacks in Dewey’s conception of social progress. In 
a progressive society the programmes for achieving the targets 
of common good cannot be pursued in a leisurely fashion. 
Dewey's doctrine of social progress seems to be unsatisfactory 


because he underestimated the importance of speed for achieving 
the targets of common good. 


F. Muller-Lyer’s theory of social progress is quite novel. 
In his view, there is amalgamation of social groups into one - 
another through which larger social groups are formed. Social 
contacts which result from the amalgamation of social groups 
always produce some kind of social progress. Social: progress 
of the newly amalgamated society has effect upon all the aspects 
ot socal life. For instance, there is extension of early forms of 
clan economy to the civic economy of the industrial epoch 
Society progresses from generation to generation if each genera- 
tion is allowed to have new modes of behaviour. However, the ten- 
dency for progress is not inherent in human nature. ‘I'he most 
important quality which dominates human personality is tremend- 
ous mental laziness. But the environmental conditions coerce an 
individual to abandon his natural indolence and stimulate him 
to respond actively to the former. A novel environmental 
situation evokes curiosity in an individual and prompts him to 
examine the former carefully. If he is able to adjust himself 
to his new environment he reverts back to his natural state of 
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indolence and abandons aspirations for further progress. Change 
of environment and amalganfation of relatively smaller social 
groups into a larger social structure become the inciting cause 
for social progress. It is through the process of amalgamation 
that separate hordes become tribes, tribes get transformed into 
nations, and the nations get changed into big states. The experi- 
ences of the separate social groups get synthesized through the 
process of social amalgamation. Social contacts which result 
from the amalgamation of social groups always produce some kind 
of progress. The contacts which were established between in- 
dividuals or social groups in the earlier stages of social evolution 
were of a hostile or war-like nature. A primitive man, for 
instance, had a natural fascination for females belonging to clans 
other than his own whom he forcibly captured. He married such 
females and had children through them. In this way there was 
amalgamation between various clans. Likewise a strong nation 
may subjugate a weak nation and dominate over the latter both 
politically and socially. In this way the circle of group contacts 
may increase and larger and larger social groups may be formed. 
Amalgamation of smaller social groups into larger social groups 
may be brought about through ‘rapes’, ‘oppression’, ‘slavery’, 
‘incorporation’ or ‘exploitation’.”° Social contacts may be estab- 
lished also by peaceful means. For instance, social contacts may 
be established between various social groups through intellectual 
discussions and exchange of ideas. Likewise contacts may be 
established between various countries through trade and com- 
merce. ‘The essence of social progress lies in getting united with 
larger and larger social groups. A progressive society either ex- 
terminates a backward social group oF incorporates the latter into 
its own social structure. Progress consists in gradual move- 
ment towards the ideal of universal social unity. The driving 
force of social progress lies in group contact through group 
amalgamation. 

Muller-Lyer’s doctrine of social progress is 
en though there are certain elements of truth in his 
Igamation through social contacts may be one 
ovided social groups get 
But group amalgamation 


crude and gro- 


tesque ev 
view. Group ama 
of the conditions of social progress P" 
amalgamated through mutual consent. 
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cannot itself be regarded as a mark of social Progress. Social 
contacts which are established though war-like designs of ex- 
ploitation of the weak and the helpless cannot be regarded as 
Progressive in their nature. Obviously, Muller-Lyer has tried 
to give a philosophical justification for diplomacy of aggrandise- 
ment of the imperialistic countries. Brutal and callous exploita- 
tion of the relatively under-developed societies or communities 
is not a mark of social Progress. Muller-Lyer would justify the 
thesis of the Western imperialists who kept the coloured people 
.ot the Oriental countries under their domination on the plea that 
it was the white man’s burden to educate the coloured people 


of the East. His view of social Progress seems to be highiy 
reactionary, 


According to J. B. Bury, social progress has a definite aim. 
Human civilization is moving towards a definite direction. Society 
advances towards a desirable direction in course of historical 
movement. The idea of Progress is intimately associated with 
the rise of modern capitalism. In a capitalistic society various 
forces of Nature are conquered by men with the aid of tools. 
The idea of ‘progress’ implies that Civilization has moved in the 
past, is moving at present and will move in future in a desirable 
direction.” But it cannot be proved definitely that the end 
towards which civilization is advancing is desirable. Further- 
more, the hypothesis that man’s knowledge of his environment 
is one of the main conditions of progress may or may not be 
true. Belief in the idea of Progress is a matter of faith which 
cannot be proved by arguments. ‘The idea of progress is based 
on an interpretation of history which regards humanity as advanc- 
ing towards a desirable direction. It has value particularly with 
reference to the future towards which human civilization is 
oriented. It is human faith that progress will continue indefinitely 
in future. Such a Conception of progress is of recent origin. 


$ There is some truth in Bury’s view that progress took place 
in society with the rise of capitalism. In a capitalistic society 
Various types of tools were invented for production of goods with 
great facility and efficiency, But Bury could not state it clearly 
whether social Progress was advancing in a desirable direction. 
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Besides this, Bury’s doctrine of unidirectional social progress does 
not seem to be sound. Social progress, I believe, is multidirec- 
tional. Moreovever, social progress is not steady and continuous. 
There may be occasional setbacks in social progress. Bury accept- 
ed the idea of progress on faith without assigning any reason for 
his belief. His doctrine of progress seems to be vague and obscure. 

C. M. Case maintains that the concept of ‘progress’ is not only 
a notion of recent origin, but that it is also a pre-eminently 
Western notion.® People of ancient times did not have the idea 
of social progress. They had great adoration for the past. They 
regarded the past as the Golden Age. In the modern period the 
concept of the ‘Golden Age’ has been transferred to the future. 
In the modern period people do not usually have morbid adoration 
foi the past, but, on the contrary, they have robust forward-look- 
ing outlook. ‘They look forward to the ideal condition of society. 
Case has criticised Herbert Spencer for wrongly identifying the 
concept of ‘evolution’ with the idea of ‘progress.’ In his view, 
evolution and progress are not synomymous terms. The concept 
of progress refers to social welfare in general. ‘This idea of pro- 
gress is basically a Western notion, Case has referred to the 
view of Ostwald Spengler who held the same view. Spenglet 
maintained that the people of the Orient were unable to conceive 
of the notion of progress because they did not have a comprehen- 
T'he notion of Becoming, change and progress 
estern outlook on life. The Classi- 
hich mainly referred to the present. 
d no sense of time, and therefore, 
no conception of progress. The concepts of ‘Nirvana’ and 
‘Moksha’ occupy a very important place in Indian thought. 
The concept of ‘evolution’ in Indian philosophy refers merely 
to the progress of self-emancipation of the individual, but it has 
hardly any reference to society as a whole. There is no precise 
conception of social progress in Indian thought. Spengler, there- 
fore, remarked that Western history was willed whereas Indian 
history happened.” The primitive people, according to Spengler, 
live in time but they have no clear conception of the significance 
of time. In Western civilization, on the other hand, the concept 
is intimately related with the concept of time es 


sive sense of time. 
is prominent feature of the Wi 


cal Greeks had a view of life w 
Likewise the ancient Indians ha 


of ‘progress’ 
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Process itself. Case points out that the concept of ‘time’ is taken 
in the sense of duration in Westérn thought. According to Case, 
social progress is achieved in course of time. 

Albert Schweitzer’s doctrine of social progress is different 
from those of Spengler and Case. Spengler had a great admira- 
tion for social progress which was associated with technological 
advancement. He despised all forms of creativity which were 
associated with machine. Schweitzer, on the contrary, maintains 
that the conditions for the establishment of genuine civilization 
have become very difficult in the contemporary „period due to 
technological advancement. Most of the persons are like cogs 
ia the machine in this technological age. Consequently, large 
number of persons are in bondage as a result of technological 
advancement. A person who once cultivated his land by his own 
initiative is forced to become a factory worker due to changed 
social circumstances. Likewise an independent manual worker 
ox a tradesman is very often forced to become an employee in an 
industrial organization due to changed social situations. He loses 
his personal freedom and initiative by becoming subservient to a 
machine or an industrial organization. He develops a kind of 
artificial outlook on life. The struggle for existence has become 
strenuous in the contemporary period. It produces physical and 
mental exhaustion, There is hardly any time for calm reflection. 
Persons are becoming subservient to industrial and political insti- 
tutions. They find it most difficult to retain their independence 
and individuality in the contemporary social structure. In 
Schweitzer’s opinion, civilization develops in a society when per- 
sons have a strong desire for progress and make positive contri- 
butions for the welfare of mankind, Social progress consists in 
the spiritual development of the members of a society. Material 
Progress is less important for the growth of civilization. Civili- 
zation tends to collapse if the ethical foundation of a social struc- 
ture is weak. If the members of a society feel satisfied with 
their tremendous material achievements, then they have a very 
superficial conception of ‘civilization’? ‘The decadence of the 
real civilization is due to the lack of the theory of the universe. 
Human progress depends upon ethical outlook on life. Reverence 
of life is the basic principle of social progress. 
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Schweitzer’s doctrine of social progress has some affinity 
with the Oriental view of social progress. He decried the import- 
ance of technological development because it dehumanizes persons 
and tends to make them cogs in a machine. But Schweitzer does 
not make it sufficiently clear how technological advancement ina 
society is detrimental to the development of spiritual values. 
Besides this, his conception of spiritual values seems to be rather 
vague. The term ‘spirit’ is an invalid construct ; hence, it is better 
to avoid the term ‘spiritual’ in an academic discourse. Moreover, 
Schweitzer is unable to visualize that there may be development 
of intellectual, esthetic and ethical values along with technological 
advancement in a society. In the contemporary period material 
development and the development of values are taking place side 
by side in some of the civilized societies. 

Erich Fromm’s doctrine of social progress is diametrically 
opposed to the views of Spengler and Schweitzer in certain res- 
pects. According to Fromm, the Western civilization is definitely 
progressing. ‘The Western civilization is in a, good state of 
mental health. In the contemporary period innumerable techniques 
have been devised by psychologists and sociologists for improving 
mental health. People of the Western world have been able to 
produce enormous material wealth during the twentieth century. 
Literacy is above 90% in the population of the Western world. 
The purchasing power of the common people has considerably 
increased. Hence, in most of the modern homes there are innu- 
merable household gadgets and amenities of life. The outlook 
of most of the modern civilized persons is robust and optimistic. 
The sanity of the modern society is indicated by the persistent 
attempts on the part of individuals to adjust themselves to one 
another. Satisfactory adjustment between individuals is possible 
through mutual love. In a healthy society individuals have the 
opportunity for working creatively. There are ample indications 
which show that the modern Western society is progressing. 
People of the modern Western world are more happy now-a-days 
compared to what they were earlier. Efforts are being ‘made in 
the modern society to further the altrusitic attitude of persons. 
People are gradually developing social character. They use their- 
intelligence for grasping reality objectively and regulate their 
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‘emotions for establishing loving relation with all members of 


ving as the most precious gift.?? 
S treated as an end. He never 


In a sane society 
-an individual enjoys dignity of Personality. There is collective 

In such a society economy caters 
An individual occupies a respectable 
Position in a well-integrated Society. Sanity and mental health are 


There are certain elements of tru 
social progress. It is true that the mem 
must enjoy sanity and mental health. But it cannot be said that 
a society is Progressing, if there is sanity and order in a society. 
There may be social order in a conservati 


th in Fromm’s doctrine of 


tures. A society in which almost all members are socialized and 
well-adjusted does not usually advance culturally, Fromm’s view 
seems to be wrong when he gives too much emphasis on unifor- 
mity of social behaviour. His theory of ‘communitarian society’ 
is very likely to sap the very foundations of individuality and 
independence of individuals. His theory cannot satisfactorily 
reconcile the conflicting claims of individualism and ‘communi- 
tarianism,’ Moreover, the doctrine of ‘communitarianism’ seems 


‘communitarianism,’ 
the criterion of Progress does not 


ty, in my opinion, is not the end 
of social Progress, but it is one of the prerequisites of social 
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social progress. C. A. Ellwood also maintains that social progress- 
consists in harmony in society through mutual adaptation of 
individuals. In his view, progress can be achieved through social 
adjustment by which there is increasing control over the conditions 
oi life? According to A. J. Todd, the idea of progress is a 
harmonizing force in society. Social progress helps the harmo- 
nious development of the constituent members of a society.* 
There are, however, certain writers who maintain that progress 
in society is only apparent and not real. L. Mumford points out 
that there is crisis in modern civilization. In his view, there is 
apparent external order in society, but there is underlying mental 
disorder and maladjustment. Likewise there is external ration- 
alism and progress, but internal irrationality and regression.** 
Certain thinkers even doubt that human beings are basically 
rational. According to some of them, human beings are guided 
by their passions and unconscious wishes. Very often indivi- 
duals are victims of their circumstances. E. Sapir observes that 
in the modern civilization individuals are harnessed to machines 
which produce frustration in them. Hence, the development of 
modern civilization is ‘spiritually meaningless’.*° ‘The apparent 
advances in civilization are merely spurious. Theologians usually 
maintain that social progress refers to spiritual progress. Certain 
idealistic social philosophers maintain that the development of 
personality is the criterion of social progress. Certain utilitarian: 
social philosophers maintain that the promotion of human happi- 
ness is the criterion of social progress. M. Ginsberg maintains. 
that progress consists in achieving co-operation between indivi- 
dual. In his view, individuals must co-operate with one another 
with the idea of attaining freedom on a world-wide scale.” J. 
E. Nordskog maintains that progress is a valuational concept which 
refers to the better conditions of existence. In his view, progress 
is a purely subjective idea.?* 


The views of various social philosophers on social progress 
were critically examined and they were found to be inadequate 
in some respects or the other. In the following few pages I shalt 
give a brief outline of my view of social progress. 


A satisfactory theory of social progress must be based upon: 
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-a consistent world-view. I have ‘Pointed out in my earlier works 
that creative teleology is the main theme of reality. Creative 
teleology is the principle of individuation of a person. Incessant 
creation of values is the main purpose of human existence. ‘The 
values that human personalities create may range from the most 
trivial to the most significant values. The values that are 
created by creative persons are appreciated by others in a 
Society. The principle of appreciation helps the establish- 
ment of cordial relationship between individuals in a society. 
It establishes healthy relationship between individuals in a 
society. But if the principle of appreciation fails to operate 
normally and smoothly in a society there is corresponding failure 
of the development of healthy human relationships. When this 
Principle fails to operate on a large scale there are possibilities 
of communal riots, racial prejudices, civil wars, revolutions and 
the like. But when the Principle of appreciation operates normally 
and smoothly in a social group there are possibilities of amity, 
fellow-feeling, peace, and good-will. The law of creativeness is 
the governing law of personality, Creativity is the fundamental 
Principle of personality which guides all its spontaneous activities. 
A creative Person incessantly creates novel, original and unique 
values. ‘The principle of creativity establishes internal harmony 
within a Personality. Every individual has creative principle in 


Poets, painters, musicians, philo- 
farmers, mill-workers, adminis- 
e persons in their own respective 


: j iconoclasts, armed revolution- 
aries and the like are also potentially creative persons. But due 
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inter-personal harmony. All nérmal human relations are based 
on the principle of appreciativeness. It is not only the nature 
of human personality to create values, but it is also his nature 
to appreciate values created by others in society. It must be 
mentioned here that the principle of appreciation has been used 
here in a very broad as well as restricted sense. The principle 
of appreciation has been used in the sense of generalized principle 
of intromission. The principle of appreciation involves observa- 
tion, imagination, feeling, understanding, learning and so on. It 
establishes healthy relationship between individuals. ‘The principle 
of appreciation in its restricted sense refers to sympathetic under- 
standing of the values or viewpoints of other persons. All forms 
of social groups or social institutions are based upon the law of 
appreciation. In those societies or social groups where the law of 
appreciation does not function normally and smoothly and where 
` this law operates in the reverse direction there are signs of dis- 
integration. ‘The law of appreciation, then, is the supreme binding 
force in every type of normal and healthy relations. 


A progressive society is an organization of teleological per- 
sonalities who create novel and original values and appreciate the 
values that are created by others. A social group or social insti- 
tution cannot be formed unless there is real objective relationship 
between individuals. ‘The members of a progressive society must 
appreciate and effectively influence one another. A progressive 
society, therefore, is an organization of effectively interacting 
individuals with a common social purpose. In a progressive 
society there is conflux of individual teleologies which produces 
a common social purpose. Social purpose is not a mere joint 
product of individual teleologies, but it is a new emergent principle 
which results from the confluence of individual teleologies. 


‘Teleological interpretation of social relations, in my opinion, 
seems to be more satisfactory than mechanical or behaviouristic 
interpretation. Each individual member of a social group or social 
system has some kind of unique purpose and the social system 
also has its unique social purpose. Creative teleology is the prin- 
ciple of individuation of each individual. Creative teleology may 
be expressed through most trivial form of creativity or most subtle 
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and complex form of creativity. Creativity, then, may be arranged 
in a hierarchy. Each creative person retains his relative unique- 
ness throughout his life. Every nndividual is born with his nea 
tive uniqueness. This innate uniqueness of a person can never 


be completely trained by any amount of ‘conditioning.’ Each indi- 


vidual has the capacity for creating and appreciating values from 
his unique point of 


view. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that 
each individual has unique standpoint in his life there may be 
various types of relationships between individuals in a society 
due to the working of the Principle of appreciation. ‘The relation- 
ship between the members of a society is objective and real. 
Social purpose is the novel 
relationship. Social purpose 
Poses, but it has uniqueness 


lized in any particular individual personality for it has 


f which may not be found 


ychic tides in other teleological 
hic tides may be relatively per- 
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denied that inter-personal or inter-institutional relationships can- 
not be established without some form of conflux of teleologies. 
Relationship between individuals is impossible if there is no com- 
mon purpose to unite them. Relationship between two abnormal 
persons may not be possible. Likewise relationship between a 
pre-eminently scientific person and a thoroughly dogmatic person 
may not be possible. Such persons fail to raise psychic tides 
through mutual contact. The natural reaction between such 
persons is repulsion for one another. Union between such 
mutually repelling individuals may be brought about through 
social, political, economic or religious coercion. But such union 
of individuals-is only apparent, and not real. The union between 
individuals is real and abiding only when the bond of relationship 
between them is psychic. For instance, a mother and her child, 
a lover and his beloved, teacher and his student and the like 
usually have close association between them because they are 
brought together through conflux of some form of teleologies. 
The bond which unites a lover and his beloved is not merely 
tantamount to the loving attitude of two persons. ‘The bond 
which unites them together is an objective form of relationship 
which is not identical with the joint product of the two loving 
attitudes. If this objective bond is restrained from being fully 
established due to certain environmental conditions, the persons 
who wish to have this relationship are virtually affected. My 
contention is that real and objective relationships are established ` 
between teleological persons via the principle of appreciation. 
It is not necessary, however, that all members of a society 
or social group should have exactly identical type of purposive 
natures for mutually raising psychic tides. It is not necessary for 
the members of a social group to be exactly alike one another in 
order to have objective relationship amongst themselves. I have 
already pointed out earlier that each individual retains his unique- 
ness throughout his life. Consequently it is impossible in principle 
for individuals to have exactly identical teleological natures. In 
fact society is an organization of teleological persons who have 
creative and appreciative standpoints. There is conflux of teleo- 
logies of unique individuals in a society. Ina progressive or an 
ideal society the unique standpoint of every individual is incor- 
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porated and harmonized in the social purpose. In a progressive 
family, for instance, each membér has a unique standpoint and 
yet the point of view of each member is appreciated by other 
members, Obviously, then, the members of a progressive family 
need not necessarily have similar type of teleological natures. 
In a progressive family, the purposive nature of one of its mem- 
bers is in some respects or the other complementary to the pur- 
posive nature of its other members. Such a family has a unique 
Purpose of its own which is not completely focalized in any one 
of its members. Likewise the members of a university do not 
necessarily have similar teleological natures, but each one of them 
has a unique point of view which is appreciated by others. In 
an ideal university the despotic will of the vice-chancellor or any 
other university authority is not considered to be all-important 
for the working of the university. If the vice-chancellor or some 
other authority of a university tries to impose his despotic will 
ot: the working of the institution, then he is not an educationist, 
but an intellectually bankrupt numskull who acts as a manager, 
as it were, of a teaching shop. An ideal university has a unique 
Purpose of its own which incorporates and harmonizes within 
itself the unique teleology of each of its members. It is obvious, 
_ then, that in each society or social group the purposive nature of 
each purposive individual is in some respects or the other comple- 
mentary to the purposive nature of other individuals, A progres- 
sive society is an organization of teleological individuals of 
infinitely wide variety. A society which tries to annul variety or 
diversity of various points of view is not progressive. A pro- 
gressive society is multidirectional in its creative adventures. 

A society or a social group consists of a network of objective 
relations between teleological persons. In normal social relations 
the psychic tracks relating individuals are two-wayed. There is 
two-way passage between creation and appreciation of values in 
a well-integrated and progressive society. A progressive society 
is founded on scientific principles. ‘The conditions of social 
Progress are clearly known to the creative leaders of a progressive 
society, In a progressive society the fields of creation 
and appreciation of creative-appreciative Persons are too numer- 
ous, In a poorly integrated society, on the other hand, the two- 
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way passages between creation, and appreciation of values by 
creative-appreciative personalities are not fully formed and well- 
defined, In an underdeveloped society relationships between indi- 
viduals are brought about either through coercive or persuasive 
methods which are sanctioned by social norms. A society which is 
dominated by rigid social norms hardly makes progressive adven- 
tures, In a mediocre society in which social relations are deter- 
mined mostly by utilitarian principles, individuals are related to 
one another through opportunistic motives. In a mediocre society 
individuals associate with one another through mutual consent. 
The typical example of such utilitarian relationship is found in 
the attitude of a boss towards his flattering subordinates. I use 
the expression ‘social hooks’ for such individuals who have mar- 
vellous capacity for attachment to or detachment from their objects 
for getting some kind of reward or getting away from non- 
reward. ‘The Indian society, for instance, abounds in such social 
hooks in the contemporary period. In this society individuais 
take resort to open sycophancy for pleasing their masters with 
a view to having some kind of private gain. A society which is 

dominated by social hooks cannot progress. A society which is j 
thickly populated by social hooks is likely to be an unstable 
society. X 

The relationships between individuals are very intimate and 
abiding in a progressive society. A progressive society provides 
a favourable social atmosphere in which creative persons may 
incessantly create novel and original values. In a progressive 
society there is cultural flux through conflux of creativity of 
creative persons. Culture transforms the basic propensities of 
individuals into creative talents. Creative enterprise of teleolo- 
gical individuals is the manifestation of their scientific analysis 
and philosophical comprehension of the meaning and purpose of 
existence. Creative experience enables an individual to live a 
life which is much above the humdrum experience of a mediocre 
person. A mediocre person merely mimics the behaviour of 
creative persons. He lacks originality and creative enterprise. A 
creative person, on the other hand, is a cultured person. 
He leads the mediocre persons of a society along pro- 
gressive lines. He loaths to show off his physical ` 
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strength, and display his wealth and power. He is 
basically ethical, creative and appreciative. He is exceptionally 
original and unique in his creative purpose. In a progressive 
society there is ample scope for the creation of novel and original 
values. Diversity of norms enriches a society. Cultural uni- 
formity is detrimental to creative advance. It tends to socialize 
all the members of a society in the same pattern. ‘The members 
of a society have uniform behaviour pattern if they are socialized 
in the same way. Cultural uniformity tends to foster identical 
system of ideas and beliefs in the members of a society. Ina 
Progressive society, on the other hand, there must be diversity of 
norms. , Cultural flux perennially progresses forward through 
the incessant creation of novel and original values. A progressive 
culture stands out Prominently against the rich heritage of the 
Past. In a non-progressive society there is hardly any creative 


society through liberal education. 


are three main functions of education, viz., apprehension, appre- 
ciation and creation.29 Education 
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tion prepares individuals for sctial efficiency and for effectively 
directing the course of history. It has a very important function 
in a progressive society. In fact, social progress is the mani- 
festation of creative education. ‘The best that is conceivable in 
human culture diffuses from the centres of creative education. 
Social progress takes place through creative education. 


Social progress, in my view, can be explained from the 
physical as well as psychical points of view. The two aspects of 
social progress correspond to the dual aspect of psycho-physical 
reality, One of the aspects of social progress refers to the physi- 
cal aspect of society and the other aspect refers to its psychical 
aspect. These two aspects of social progress cannot be clearly 
distinguished because they necessarily involve each other being 
the dual aspect of the same social reality. Material progress of 

` a society has its impact upon its cultural progress, and the cultural 
cr psychic progress of a society has its impact upon its material 
progress. The material and the cultural progress of a society 
usually take place side by side. However, for the sake of cou- 
venience of understanding the two aspects of social progress may 
be described separately. 


From the physical point of view, social progress mainly 
refers to the advancement of civilization. The physical aspect 
of social progress mainly refers to the development of technology 
and applied sciences. Its positive signs consist in the manufacture 
of various kinds of tools and gadgets and production of various 
types of material goods which cater to the needs of human per- 
sonalities. In less advanced stages of social progress there is 
orientation of a society towards urbanization and mechanization. 
During this stage of social development the utility of social cohe- 
sion and social order are recognized. his is the stage of social 
ccnsolidation. This is the stage when the material wealth of a 
society is built up. Gradually as social progress takes rapid strides 
ferward the importance of team work and collective behaviour 
are recognized. This is the stage when top priority is given to 
economic and social planning. During this stage the natural re- 
sources of a country are utilized to the fullest possible extent, 
Great emphasis is given to social and economic planning by the 
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state with the aim of providing décent living wages to its citizens. 
The state also aims at improving the working conditions of all 
workers. It tries its best to provide nutritive and palatable food, 
decent clothes and comfortable living accommodations to all its 
citizens. The working hours of all types of workers are being 
gradually reduced with the aid of automatic machines and peaceful 
use of atomic energy. Consequently in a progressive society 
physically healthy and mentally satisfied persons have ample scope 
for recreation and creative activity. In such societies there are 
ample opportunities for group life and collective behaviour. In a 
materially advanced society there are clubs, associations, academies, 
cultural societies and so on where indivi 
for games, discussions, expression of views and so on. ‘Persons 
come into close contact with one another through various avenues 
of recreation and intellectual activity. The physical proximity of 
individuals through various institutions enhances social cohesion. 
The enhancement of social cohesion in all spheres of life is a 
sign of social Progress. Social cohesion Promotes the sentiments 


of friendship and brotherhood in the members of a society. In 


a materially advancing society the masses of people stand united 
and consolidated for achieving the targets set up by them. As a 
general rule social progress is very rapid if there is team work 
between the members of a society for achieving any social under- 
taking. All round and large-scale planning is, therefore, very 

necessary for the material advancement of a society. Planning, ` 
however, need not be made in a society on hard and fast lines. 
Planning is a rational and scientific method for quickly and effi- 
ciently solving complex social problems. However, social planning 
need not be worked out in detail in accordance with a preconceived 
scheme. Actual experience and practice aid the execution of 
Planning. Socio-economic planning aids speedy achievement of 
social ends. Large-scale planning has a socialistic origin and its 
consequences also are of socialistic nature. Societies which launch 
large-scale planning usually have socialistic leanings, 
Planning strengthens the bonds between indi 


great enthusiasm in them for team work, 
transformed into a m 
course of time, 


duals may get together 


Large-scale 
viduals and produces 
A planned society gets 
aterially advanced and affluent society m 
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Social progress has a psychical aspect. The psychical aspect 
of social progress refers to the superjection of creativity of a 
society as a whole as well as the creative adventures of its con- 
stituent members. A psychically progressing society is a cultured 
society. Cultured societies are the highest types of societies on 
earth. ‘There is conflux of creativity in a cultured society. The 
conflux of creativity of creative persons enhances the clarity and 
intensity of social purpose. A creative society provides a creative 
atmosphere where potentially creative persons may freely create 
novel and original values. It enhances the scope of creative free- 
dom. Creative freedom is fundamentally different from the wild 
freedom of the aboriginals, pragmatic freedom of the mediocres, 
and rational freedom of the civilized. Wild freedom is mostly 
biologically determined, pragmatic freedom is mostly environ- 
mentally determined, rational freedom is intellectually determined, 
and creative freedom is intuitively determined. There has been 
an evolution of the idea of freedom through æons of ages. Creative 
freedom is the highest type of freedom of all the different types 
cf freedom. It always involves an element of indeterminacy and 
unpredictability. An element of chance or unpredictability is 
always involved in the creation of novel and original values. 
Creative atmosphere and creative freedom are guaranteed by a 
cultured or psychically advancing society. A careful glance at 
human history shows that the entire human race down the ages 
has been persistently aspiring for the realization of creative 
freedom.” ‘There are signs of progress in a culturally advancing 
society the members of which create infinite variety of novel 
and original values. In a progressive society creative persons 
incessantly create intellectual, esthetic and ethical values of in- 
finite varieties. Creative persons create their values freely and 
spontaneously.*? Social freedom which produces a creative atmos- 
phere is an essential feature of the psychic aspect of social pro- 
gress. Creative freedom is the most coveted ideal of social pro- 
gress. In a progressive society, therefore, there should be no 
preconceived planning in the creative aspect of the social life of 
individuals. In a progressive society scientists, philosophers and 
artists should be allowed maximum freedom to give expression 
to their creative activities. In a freely advancing society pure 
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sciences, philosophy and art are allowed to develop unhampered. 
‘The psychic aspect of a freely advancing society refers mainly to 
comprehensive and consistent Philosophical theories, consistent 
intellectual values, advanced pure sciences, enlightened ethical 
codes, subtle zesthetic creations, religious fervour and the like. The 
Psychic aspect of social Progress is not only observed in the crea- 
tive expressions of the members of an advancing society but also 
in the developing society as a whole. A sensitive observer may 
have intuitive apprehension of the invisible though objective bonds 
of relationships which interlink creative-appreciative members ofa 
society. He has direct and immediate feeling of the superjection 


Seographical environment, T 
symbols in the geographical 
society. A sensitive observer 
if he obseryes for the first t 


community of criminals. ‘The Social purpose of a community is 


Writ large in its geographical environment, The psychic aspect 


0! a society perennially steers it towards the everchanging ideal 
of social progress, 


the ages and widens 
human experience.%2 In my view 
of social progress, 


Socar IDEALS 


Social progress is ori 
Social ideals, however, are n 
keep on changing 
Predictable creative adventures, 
Of creativity of a Society. They 
have merely conceptual existence 
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‘Carlyle, Ruskin, Nietzsche and others believed that society must 
be oriented towards the aristocratic ideal. They eulogized the 
godlike and heroic qualities in men as desirable social ideals. They 
had adoration for adventurous qualities in human beings. The 
democratic ideal of a society is opposed to the aristocratic ideal. 
In a democratic state the common people have the opportunity for 
running the government. But the democratic government. is 
usually unstable because a political party which runs the govern- 
ment is usually replaced by another. The democratic ideal is 
further inadequate because a political party may even obstruct the 
Smooth functioning of the party in power. Mackenzie suggests 
the following social ideals which aim at common good; (i) Frater- 
nity is one of the basic social ideas. Like-mindedness, friendship, 
brotherhood and the like are necessary for social unity. (ii) Equal- 
ity is also one of the essential social ideals. This ideal has been 
interpreted in different senses, viz., equality of possession, equality 
before law, equality of castes, races, sex and so on. (iii) Liberty 
is also an important social quality. The concept of liberty may 
be understood in various senses, such as liberty of thought, speech, 
liberty of action, and so on. (iv) ‘The ideal of personal develop- 
ment is a form of aristocratic ideal which recognizes that the supè- 
rior ability of individuals ought to be encouraged. (v) Efficiency 
is also an important social ideal which emphasizes that in a just 
society the worth of the persons must be recognized. There must 
be proper harmony between the aristocratic and democratic ideals 
in a just society.** 

Hans Kelsen maintains that social freedom is a covetable 
social ideal which can be experienced only in a democratic society. 
In his view, the transition from natural freedom to social freedom 
is the basic idea of democracy.** Equality between individuals 
is possible in an atmosphere of social and political freedom. ‘The 
principle of tolerance can work only in a democratic set up of 
society. ‘The government must not interfere with certain spheres 
of interests of individuals. It must safeguard the fundamental 
tights of its citizens against the arbitrary rule of the majority. 
Ic aims at the settlement of differences between individuals or 
groups of individuals through compromise. It can guarantce 
‘internal peace in society because most of the citizens are peace- 
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loving and non-aggressive. Freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of worship and so on are 
pessible only in a democratic society. The citizens of a demo- 
cratic state enjoy legal security. The aim of democratic govern- 
ment is to allow maximum Possible freedom to individuals.” A 
democratic society aims at the ideal of pacifism. ‘The democratic 
way of life makes room for the existence of every freedom- 
loving and peace-loving individual in a democratic society. ‘The 
democratic outlook on life is most broad and cosmopolitan. 


R. B. Perry maintained that democracy is an ethical ideology. 


In his view, democracy is an ethically good organization of society. 
An ideal society ougl 


ht to be organized in a democratic way.® A 
democratic society aims at the removal of conflicts in society by 
harmonizing the interests of People. It aims at mutual co-opera- 
tion between individuals, Individuals realize the importance of 


Proportion as it approximates this ideal,37 It is ethically the best 
form of organized society which is Soverned by its own members.. 
Democratic government is government by the common consent 
of people. It cannot function smoothly without social democracy. 
Social democracy promotes the importance of political democracy. 
Social democracy inculcates the virtue of social sense in individuals. 
In a democratic society indivi i 


y individuals realize that freedom has both. 


personal and social implications, Democratic freedom is an 
ideal which is shared by all. Democratic society is a society of 
free individuals. It isa society in which all are equals. Democracy 
Provides equal Opportunity to all. Democratic equality means 
equality before law. An ideal democracy will be efficient from. 


the ethical, political, legal and economic points of view.% 


Bertrand Russell maintains that freedom is one of the most 
Covetable ideals of human beings. In his view, freedom of 


thought is most desirable from the social Point of view. An: 
ne 


d for expressing his views which 
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of individual freedom should*not merely be recognized by the 
society and the state, but efforts should also be made by the latter 
that individuals get suitable atmosphere where they may use their 
freedom.*® In a good social system every individual plays the 
role of a hero, a common man and a cog. An individual as a 
hero should have the suitable opportunity for initiative, as a 
common man should have security, and as a cog should be socially 
useful? Ina good society there must be three main ideals, viz., 
(i) usefulness of individuals, (ii) security of individuals, and 
(iii) opportunity for initiative. Freedom refers to the capacity 
for self-determination in individuals. 

B. Malinowski maintains that democracy, freedom and justice 
are the three important ideals of society which aid the realiza- 
tion of. culture. 4! In his view, progress cannot take place in 
a society without genuine freedom. Collective violence and 
chronic insecurity are detrimental to freedom. Freedom is a 
quality of cultural progress. It is an important social ideal. 
Tt is necessary for purposeful behaviour. It is a valuable gift 
of human culture. It must be shared by the members of a social 
group or social institution. There is freedom in an institution 


` when its members share freedom amongst themselves. But there 


is absence of freedom within an institution when its members 
have to behave under coercive authority. The cultural develop- 
ment of a society is enhanced and sustained by the free members 
of a society. Freedom is the indispensible condition of civilization. 

The ideas of freedom, equality and justice have been empha- 
sized by the advocates of socialism from a different point of view. 
‘They maintain that historically democracy as a political theory is 
a product of capitalism. Hence, according to them, democracy 
has certain defects. ‘The persons who contest in elections for 
capturing political power use innumerable subtle and deceitful 
techniques for befooling the electorate. They try to create a 
spell upon the electorate for somehow getting elected. They make 
all sorts of false promises for hypnotizing the electorate. They 
ridicule and caricature the party programmes of their rivals for 
claptrap and guffaw. Capitalistic democracy is failing due to its 
inherent defects. ‘The malady of capitalistic democracy cannot 
be remedied because it has certain inherent conditions which: 
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Prompt individuals to revolt agairt the system.*? Socialism as 
a political force, on the other hand, is triumphant on account of 
the inherent merit of this ideology. ‘The socialistic forces have 
gathered strength and offered a challenge to the capitalistic ‘op- 
pressors who have been dominating the world for centuries, The 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia was the greatest socialist revolu- 
tion in the history of mankind. It brought a radical change in 
the Russian society and innumerable progressive ideals were in- 
troduced in the new social system. It wiped out the remnants 
of feudalism and weeded out the capitalists. The socialists 
believe that the reactionary class is doomed to get exterminated 
and the new Progressive forces are destined to march forward 
from victory to victory. J. A. Schumpeter pointed out that the 
breakdown of the capitalistic economy was inevitable due to its 
inherent inconsistency. In 
replaced by socialist economy.** Socialism of a mature type will 
inevitably come into existence in 
‘time. ‘The doctrine of free electio; 


Socialism. A socialist government can be run in accordance with 


It is only in a socialistic system that the 
masses of people are happy and Prosperous. A socialist state 
aims at free education, universal suffrage, abolitio 


» Spreading of the industrial centres all over the country, and 
so on. The socialist state alone aims-at the genuin 


e welfare of 
the people. 


deference to great 


T AT E as because even great 
<en are not infallible in their views. We have to be outspoken 


ine aig 3 
our criticisms jf we find defects in the views of, others; 
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The taboo of exaggerated politeness must be given up. A society 
in which persons think freely and arrive at decisions freely is 
called ‘open society,’ while, on the other hand, a magical, tribal, 
and collectivistic society is called ‘closed society’“° A totalitarian 
state favours a closed society and cannot tolerate any criticism 
because it considers criticism of any form as challange against the 
principle of authority. It does not allow spontaneous social change. 


But Popper observes that forcible arrest of social change dogs. 


not remedy social evils. On the contrary, it brings unhappiness. 
The Platonic dream of paradise, according to Popper, cannot be 
established on earth through submission to tribal magic because 
man has eaten the fruit of knowledge and has lost paradise for 
ever. If man wishes to be human he must give primacy to his 
reason and critical faculty. He must not eulogize tribal heroism, 
and romanticize gangsterism on the plea of bringing heaven on 


earth because if he decides to do so he is likely to return to the: 


stage of beasts. But if he wishes to progress as a human being 
he must rely upon his understanding and must have a sense of 


responsibility. He must make sincere attempts to usher into- 


existence the open society which plans for security and freedom.** 
Popper maintains that human history itself has no meaning, but 


that human beings can give meaning to it. In his view, the- 


fight of human beings for open society is aimed at giving im- 
portance to reason, justice, freedom, equality and the control of 
international crime.*® 

In my view, both socialism and democracy are social ideals. 
But democracy which is of capitalistic origin is certainly not a 
social ideal ; and it will fail on account of its inherent inconsistency. 
Socialism is the most powerful and indomitable force in the con- 
temporary period. Its triumph all over the world is inevitable. 


The reactionary and the imperialistic forces are destined to be- 


effaced from the face of the world. Capitalistic democracy must 
incorporate socialistic principles i in its system in order to survive 
in the modern world. ‘The socialistic states must also incorpo- 
rate democratic principles in their systems in order to have greater 
appeal on the fast growing population of creative-appreciative 
Persons, ‘There are positive indications in the contemporary 


Period which evince that democratic as well as socialistic. states: 
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are undergoing transformation and efforts are being made in 
both to reconcile the basic principles of socialism and democracy. 
I have already stated that socialism and democracy are reconcil- 
able. Synthesis of socialism and democracy is the most covetable 
social ideal of mankind. It is, however, desirable as well as 
advantageous for underdeveloped countries to turn to socialism 
first in order to approximate the synthesis of socialism and demo- 
cracy. India, for instance, is a test case which will either prove 
or disprove this thesis. India has been trying to mimic the ideals 
of both capitalistic democracy as well as socialism simultaneously 
for some time past. She may not approximate the ideal of wel- 
fare state so long as she keeps on imitating the ideals of parlia- 
mentary democracy and socialism because parliamentary democracy 
which is of capitalistic origin cannot be in principle reconciled 
with socialism. Extreme poverty and illiteracy defranchise the 
teeming masses of India and thereby reduce parliamentary demo- 
cracy to a virtual farce. Consequently it seems to be quite possible 
that reactionary forces may put various obstacles on the way of 
India’s efforts to approximate the ideal of socialistic pattern of 
society, India may make rapid progress only if she follows an 
unadulterated socialistic programme to begin with. The progress 
or disintegration of India will depend upon the future decisions 
of the new social and political leaders who will replace the hoary 
old ones. India needs a socio-political philosophy to stabilize 
its society prior to a Philosophy which will move it forward. 
Socialism is a consolidating Philosophy whereas democracy is a 
forward moying philosophy of society. Consolidation of society 
is needed first before it makes a forward advance. Ultimately, 
however, in a Progressive society socialistic and democratic ideals 
must be reconciled. 

There will be genuine creative atmosphere 
democratic state. The essential needs of individuals will be satis- 
fied in such a state. ‘There will be security of life, freedom of 
thought and expression, economic minimum and equality of 
Opportunity for all in such a state. The members of creative 
democratic state will have good rapport with society. They will 
be able to adjust themselyes gracefully to changing social circum- 


stancos- They. nee and appreciation for 


in a creative 


will have great tolera 
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cultural differences within the society. They will be able to develop 
their personalities normally and perfectly. 

The ideal of creative democracy will not merely bring about 
harmony and progress within a particular state, but it will also 
produce harmony between nations. Creative democracy aims 
at the elimination of the possibilities of war through the forma- 
tion of collective police force. The formation of international 
police force will produce an atmosphere of security and ensure 
world-peace. World-peace does not merely mean absence of war’ 
or international tension. Pacifism of the neutral type has very 
little value. J. A. Schumpeter aptly remarked that the concepts 
of ‘pacifism’ and ‘international morality’ were the products of 
capitalism.*? World-peace is possible when all nations of the world 
have mutual confidence and make collective efforts for opposng 
all possibilities of war. Nikita Khrushchev has pointed out that 
peaceful co-existence of democratic and socialistic states is possible 
provided the latter denounce war and solve the controversial issues 
through peaceful negotiations. In his view, peaceful co-existence 
is possible if no attempt is made by a state to alter the political 
ideology of other states with different political ideologies. All 
states should be treated alike by an international organization like 
the United Nations Organization. It is believed by the Western 
democracies that the talk of peace by the socialist states is merely 
a stratigical method for outwitting the former. Khrushchev 
has refuted this charge and has pointed out that socialist states 
never have liking for war for its own sake. Sccialist states, in 
his view, can build up the economy and culture of their countries 
during peaceful conditions of the world. Workers, peaseants and 
ordinary people have no liking for war. Peaceful competition 
is possible in an atmosphere of peaceful co-existence. Peaceful 
co-existence can promote peaceful competition for catering to the 
needs of people in the best possible way.” It is desirable to com- 
pete for peaceful ends rather than for manufacturing destructive 
weapons with a view to annihilate one another. ‘The ideological 
warfare between capitalism and socialism may be continued 
Without resorting to armed conflict. If peaceful conditions prevail 
in the world for a considerable duration of time socialism will 
take rapid strides forward. Socialism will enhance creative 
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enterprise of the masses of people and promote science and cul- 
ture for the realization of man’s most cherished dream of a happy 
life, of a life without abject penury, of a happy childhood and 
a tranquil old age, of the realization of man’s most daring and 
ambitious adventures, and so on." 

Khrushchev’s thesis of peaceful co-existence does not seem 
to be very satisfactory for lasting world-peace. It is impossible 
to expect peaceful co-existence between capitalistic democratic 
states and communistic states. Capitalistic democratic states 
cannot tolerate the propagation of the communistic ideology in 
the world. Likewise the communistic states cannot tolerate the 
development of the military strength of the capitalistic states. ‘The 
development of military stength of capitalistic, fascistic, and im- 
perialistic states has compelled most of the socialistic states to 
be of the totalitarian type. ‘The strengthening of the ‘iron cur- 
tain’, the ‘secret police’, and so on is necessary in the socialistic 
States to keep out the agents of the capitalistic and imperialistic 
States. The past record of the capitalistic and imperialistic states 
is so shocking and horrible that the socialistic states can have no 
faith on the tall talks and deceitful sermons of the former. More- 
over, the so-called ‘open-society’ of the democratic states is to 
a large extent a fake. The secret police usually shadows a 
Socialist and his descendants for at least three generations ever 
in a democratic state which professes to be an open society. A 
capitalistic state cannot tolerate the development of socialistic 
forces within its territory. It is quite likely, therefore, that the 
communistic states will sooner or later try to smash the capital- 
istic, fascistic and imperialistic states. Consequently a global: 
nuclear war is likely to break out between the capitalistic and 
democratic states in near future unless some form of transforma- 
tion takes place in the socio-political ideology of the latter, Tf, 
however, negative peace or absence of war prevails for a con- 
siderable duration of time, the capitalistic, fascistic and imperial- 
istic states will get disintegrated on account of their inherent in- 


consistencies, and the totalitarian socialistic forces will swamp 
the whole world becatise majority of thoughtful persons realize it 


beyond doubt that the ideal of classless society is the most 
rational and desirable social ideal. But the triumph of totalitarian 
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socialism in the world will lead to its ultimate ‘withering away” 
because thoughtful persons are basically intolerant of totalitarian- 
ism of any form. It is quite possible, therefore, that a new form 
of creative socialism or democratic socialism will emerge out 
of the totalitarian type of socialism. Lasting peace in the world 
will be possible only during that stage of historical development 
when democratic socialistic states are formed all over the world. 
During that period of historical development ‘peace’ will not mean 
neutral or passive attitude of peacefully co-existing states. Peace 
will not mean callous tolerance of peacefully co-existing states 
for one another with their respective good as well as evil tenden- 
cies. It will not mean indifference on the part of a state towards 
the criminal acts which are perpetrated by other states within 
their respective territories. It will not be a state of passivity 
amongst peacefully co-existing states analogous to the attitude 
of drowsiness of the ‘lotos eaters’. Peace of the new era would 
mean an atmosphere of mutual appreciation and mutual aid 
between the peacefully co-operating states. In my opinion, peace 
is not a negative concept, but it is a positive concept. It is an 
atmosphere of creative adventures in which peacefully co-operat- 
ing states will make positive efforts for helping one another with 
a view to the enhancement of cultural flux and the development of 
cultural diversity. Peace is not mere absence of war. It is 
creative-appreciative peace in which the fields of creativity and 
appreciation produced by various states will be progressively in- 
tensified, extended and intersected. It will help the completion 
of the circuits between creativity and appreciation on the inter- 
national scale. It will aid technical co-operation between nations. 
Tt will greatly help mutual understanding between nations through 
exchange of ideas between the leaders of various nations. It 
will promote the ideal of ‘give and take’ between various nations. 
In other words, there will be active participation by the various 
peacefully co-operating states for the enhancement and enrichment 
of cultural flux and cultural diversity. Creative peace, therefore, 
is the most covetable social ideal of the entire mankind. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL COHESION 


Every society has a dynamic as well as a stalle aspect. The 
dynamic aspect of a, society is free. It has incessant creative 
advance. Its course of development is unpredictable to a very 
great extent. Creative advance takes place in a society by 
breaking the established social laws or by making modifications 
on them. The stable aspect of society, on the other hand, inhibits 
creative advance. It resists novelty and radical change. It is 
tradition ridden. Antiquated social customs dominate a stable 
society. Most of the members of a stable society are socialized. 
They adjust their behaviour to the established social norms. 
They resist radical changes and novel adventures. ‘They have 
profound and unshakable adoration for their social institutions 
and social standards. In certain societies the stable aspect is 
predominant. In others the dyramic aspect is predominant. 

A stable society is well-integrated. There is great harmony 
in such a society. The social relations between the members of 
a stable society are relatively enduring and unalterable. ‘The 
Psychic tides which are raised between the members of a well- 
integrated and harmonious society are relatively stable. Conse- 
quently the social bonds between the members of a stable society 
are relatively permanent. ‘The behaviour of the members of a 
stable society is predictable. It is governed by deterministic 
laws. The members of a stable society merely abide by the age- 
old social customs, Their behaviour pattern conforms to the 
law of cultural mimicry. Tradition stands out prominently in 
a stable culture. A Society which is governed by the law of 
cultural mimicry is a conservative society. There are certain 
Principles of social cohesion in a Conservative society which will 
be briefly discussed in the following few pages. 


Herp SENTIMENT 
Herd sentiment j 


S one of the principles of social cohesion. 
Members of a society 


Participate in social ends due to their gre- 
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Zarious sentiment. They pine for one another's company; and 
they feel satisfaction in the company of others. W. Trotter 
maintained that the gregarious instinct was the basis of social 
life. In his view, human beings derive immense satisfaction in 
the company of others. The members of a gregarious species 
are not self-sufficient. ‘They cannot remain in isolation frorn 
one another. ‘They have a sense of incompleteness when they 
remain in isolation from one another. ‘They have strong craving 
for the company of their fellow-beings. This strong craving 
in individuals for companionship of their fellow-beings is not 
a sign of deficiency. ‘The feeling of loneliness produces great 
terror in individuals which cannot be usually overcome by 
reason.2. It is observed that prisoners who are subjected to 
solitary confinement befriend animals including even ants, mice 
and the like. ‘They satisfy their social hunger by making friends 
with animals. ‘The gregarious instinct is so strong in human 
beings that even false opinions may assume the status of ration- 
ally verifiable truth. Herd suggestions have profound influence 
on the behaviour of the members of a herd. 

Gustave Le Bon maintained that the gregarious instinct 
played a very important part in the formation of all human asso- 
ciations. In his view, the conscious and rational aspects of human 
personality are less predominant when the latter behaves under 
the influence of herd instinct. Persons may have wide differences 
amongst themselves on account of their intellectual differences. 
But so far as their instincts, passions, feelings, and sentiments 
are concerned they have similar natures.* The intellectual abi- 
lities of persons are weakened when they are guided by their 
instincts and feelings. In a crowd, for instance, feelings and 
sentiments are so strong and contagious that individuals sacrifice 
their personal interests for the sake of collective interest. Human 
beings have a tendency for imitating others when they behave 
under the influence of herd sentiment. ‘The contagion of the 
group is so potent that even personal interests of individuals 
wane under the influence of the former. A collective mind is 
formed when people get together in an organized group. The 
herd instinct plays a very important part in the formation of 
social groups, political associations, religious gatherings, crowds 
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and so on. The social behaviour of human beings is determined 
more by sentiments than by reason. kas 

William McDougall maintained that the gregarious instinct 
played a very important part in the development of society, parti- 
cularly in ancient times. The importance of the gregarious 
instinct, according to McDougall, has considerably declined in 
‘highly civilized societies. Nevertheless, the sentiment for the 
formation of social groups can never be completely diminished 
in human personalities. Schools, colleges, churches, gangs, 
parties and so on are the manifestations of the group sentiment. 
Of all the group sentiments loyalty to ones family group is most 
strong and universal.* That is the reason why people usually 
say that ‘blood is thicker than water.’ Tender emotion is the 
basis of social feeling. It is the source of all forms of altruistic 
emotions. The members of a social group always behave in 
accordance with the sanction of the group. ‘The gregarious 
instinct plays a very important part in the formation of social 
groups. Individuals feel uneasy when they are mutually isolated 
and they feel happy when they get united with the herd.’ They 
derive their moral sentiment from society. The members of a 
society are related to one another through rigid moral customs. 
They acquire moral sentiments in course of their continued 
association with society. The growth of moral sentiment gives 
consistency to the affective lives of individuals. 

Morris Ginsberg also maintains that the whole system of 
morality prevailing in a society is due to the influence of the 
herd. In his view, individuals have pinch of conscience because 


they have feeling of disapproval of the herd. Likewise, religious 


beliefs of the members of a society are the products of the herd 
sentiment.® 


Individuals owe their social nature to the social 
milieu. Various social groups are the manifestations of social 
sentiments of individuals.” ‘The unity of various social groups 
is determined by the closeness of the ties which link members tO 
one another. The identity of interests between the members of 
a social group is due to the herd sentiment of individuals. Social 
instinct is responsible for co-operation between individuals. lt 


1s responsible for the formation of social sentiments. 


Josephine Klein maintains that social sentiments are import- 
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ant for the formation of social groups. In her view, the senti- 
ments in the group cannot be directly observed. Their existence 
have to be inferred from the process of interaction between 
individuals in a society. ‘The members of a society behave in 
accordance with a system of standards which are prevalent in 
a society. In other words, the behaviour pattern of individuals 
is determined by commonly accepted systems of values.’ Social 
sentiments are expressed through behaviour of individuals in 
society. Individuals are drawn towards one another due to the 
smooth working of social sentiments. They are drawn towards 
one another due to their friendly attitude towards one another.” 
Popularity makes an individual likable and prompts his fellow- 
beings to prefer him. Cordial inter-relationship between indi- 
duals is the expression of group sentiment or social sentiment. 
R. M. MacIver and C. H. Page point out that herd instinct 
which ‘is found in animal societies gets transformed into herd 
sentiment in human society.” In their view, gregariousness 
brings individuals together into social groups. Uniformity of 
behaviour of the members of a society or social group is the 
manifestation of their gregariousness. Tt is responsible for the 
institutionalization of group ways and formation of relatively 
stable social structures. The stable aspect of society is a mani- 
festation of herd sentiment. Credulous individuals of a society 
uncritically accept commonly accepted social norms. Indoctrinated 
group ways are products of herd sentiment. Herd sentiment is 
responsible for social solidarity. It strengthens conventions and 
traditions of a society. Members of a society in whom gregarious 
sentiment is quite strong resist radical social changes. They may 


accept only those social changes which are of superficial nature. 


For instance, they may be swayed by cheap fads and fashions. 
be completely swayed by 


An entire society or social group may 
such fads and fashions. Emotional epidemic of this type is a 
manifestation of herd sentiment. The members of a social group 
may follow the herd ways under the influence of herd sentiment. 
Their feeling of belonging to a community is due to herd senti- 
ment. They express their community feeling by using the ex- 
pression ‘we.’ Team spirit or group consciousness is the mani- 


festation of herd sentiment. 
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The herd sentiment, in my view, was most important in 
producing social solidarity in aboziginal societies. The members 
of aboriginal societies have almost no individuality. They form 
one organized mass.** Each member of such a society thinks, 
feels and acts in conformity with the codes of behaviour of the 
group. The herd sentiment is also quite predominant in mediocre 
societies. Mediocre societies are pseudo-civilized societies. Such 
societies are predominated by customs, rules, traditions and the 
like which are more rational than in aboriginal societies. ‘The 
members of mediocre societies quite easily mimic the patterns 
of behaviour suggested by their social leaders, The fundamental 
law of a mediocre society is the law of mimicry. Social institu- 
tions and social Sroups are first formed due to the working of 
the herd consciousness, Uncreative persons are conscious of the 
fact that apart from their association with the various institutions 
they are helpless and weak. They derive their social solidarity 
and political strength through their association with the various 
social and political institutions of which they are members. Each 
herd has uniform system of beliefs. Most members of mediocre 
Societies behave in accordance with the norms set up by the 
hierarchy of leaders of various institutions. Mediocre members 
of a society usually idolize their leaders. They also idolize the 
institutions of which they are willing members. ‘This idolization 
of the leaders and institutions has been going on almost since the 
beginning of human history. ‘The herd consciousness is, how- 
ever, declining with the development of human culture. Creative 
Persons all over the world have realized that herd sentiment is 
most harmful for social Progress. There must be cultural diver- 
sity in a Progressive society. Individuals use their creative free- 
dom in a culturally developing society. They retain their 


uniqueness and originality in a cultured society. The herd senti- 


ment is likely to disappear if cultural diversity flourishes alongside 
cultural flux, 


Common INTERESTS 


The interests of a person are those items on which the latter 
devotes his attention, A Person may be interested in material 
objects like tools and gadgets and immaterial items like mytho- 
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logies, theories, ideas and the like. Different persons may have 
‘common interests. Commono interests of individuals are the 
sources of social activities.’ ‘The members of a community have 
identical interests in certain respects. Common interests of 
individuals are the great uniting forces of society. Social groups 
and communities are brought, into existence through common 
interests of individuals. Co-operation between members of a 
society or social group is due to their common interests.%° Indi- 
viduals aim at common welfare due to their common interests 
in certain ends. Common interests are shared by all persons. 
There is active participation of individuals in group life or 
‘community life due to their common interests. Individuals of 
a social group or community are alike in certain fundamental 
interests. They have common interests in the organic needs of 
life like food, clothing and shelter. 


‘The common interests of persons may be of two different 
types. First, persons may be interested in the social group of 
which they are members. The members of an ‘in group’, for 
instance, are interested in their group. The Bengalees are inter- 
ested in the members of their own province. They take immense 
delight in moving in company of the members of their province 
even outside the latter. Likewise the members of the Jain com- 
munity take immense delight in associating with their fellow- 
members anywhere in the world. They are loyal to their social 
group. Common interests of persons in the social group is the 
basis of group life." Individuals forming a social group are 
loyal towards their group and they regard themselves as members 
of the ‘we group.” ‘They have dislike for the members of other 
social groups or communities. For instance, communalism, 
provincialism, and sectarianism and so on are due to mutual 
intolerance between social groups. The members of an ‘in group’ 
are fully socialized. They have similar interests. Secondly, 


persons may have common interests in certain forms of imper- 
sonal goals or ends. Persons may have common interests in 
Their interests are 


religion, science, philosophy, art, and so on. 
; 7 ; 
directed towards certain types of common ends**. A group of 
scientists may have common interest in discovering some scient'- 
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fic law or principle. Their endeavours may be oriented towards. 
identical impersonal goals. Hence, it is possible for individuals 
to have common interest in certain impersonal goals even though 
they are not fully socialized by their social group or community. 
In a culturally advanced society certain individuals escape from 
being fully socialized. Such individuals are both egocentric and 
sociocentric. t 


In my view, the members of a society have common interests 
in certain types of basic needs of life. There can be hardly any 
difference of opinion between individuals so far as the basic 
necessities of life are concerned. Almost all individuals are 
interested in certain basic needs of life, such as organic needs, 
needs for security, recreational needs, needs for freedom and 
recognition and so on. Social solidarity is due to common 
interests of individuals in the basic needs of life. There is 
cohesion between the members of a society on account of their 
common interests in certain social ends. But members of a 
society do not have common interests so far as their creative 
ends are concerned. The creative end of each person is unique, 
and it may change from time to time even in his own lifetime. 
The creative adventures of an individual are unpredictable 
because he alone can intuitively apprehend his creative theme. 
Tt is impossible, therefore, for creative persons to have common 
interests in their Creative ends. There is preponderance cf 
common interests between the members of rudimentary fornis 
of social organizations. Even the member 


diversity. Common inte i i 
the stage of cultural diversity, 


es of social development than 
cultural stability, Members of 
r organizations have common interests in 
certain types of social ends. But their common interests are 


replaced by diversity of interests when there is rapid progress in 
their social organizations, 


—— 


they have feeling of incom 
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RELIGION AS A COHESIVE FORCE 


G. W. Hegel maintained that religion was the self- 
manifestation of God. According to him, in religious communion 
God knows -himself through finite individuals. For finite indi- 
viduals religious experience consists in the process of their 
identification with God. Pragmatic philosophers revolted against 
the idea of an autocratic and all-inclusive God. They maintained 
that God was merely a co-worker of finite individuals. They 
opined that religious consciousness gives solace to human per- 
scnalities. J. S. Mackenzie maintained that when religion was 
viewed from the standpoint of society there was hardly any 
distinction between religion and morality. Matthew Arnold 
maintained that religion was ‘morality touched with emotion.’ 
Religion, according to Mackenzie, incorporates the values of 
truth, beauty and goodness within it.’° 


Religion is an individual as well as a social phenomenon. 
Certain sociologists maintain that religion is an entirely social 
phenomenon. According to them, human personalities have an 
instinctive tendency for associating with their fellow-beings. 
They never quite lose their herd consciousness at any stage of 
their social development. Herd consciousness is particularly 
predominant in religious associations. Trotter believed that reli- 
gion was based on herd instinct. It cannot be denied that herd’ 
sentiment played a very important part in the development of 
religious consciousness even though it has been exaggerated by 
certain sociologists. L. Levy-Bruhl maintained that religious 
ideas were ‘collective re resentations’ which referred to the pre- 
logical type of mentality of primitive and mediocre persons. In 
his view, primitive people are incapable of ‘logical’ thinking. 
That is the reason why religious ideas which are of non-logical 
nature have their greatest appeal on primitive people. W. Trotter 
religion was manifestation of collective: 
individuals form religious groups because 
pleteness, if they live in isolation from 
one another. They have feelings of comfort and satisfaction 
if they are very near their ‘herd’ and behave in accordance with) 


also maintained that 
feeling. In his view, 
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the traditional norms of the herd. Religious feeling satisfies 


‘certain deeply rooted needs of individuals,2° 
eee needs of individuals, 


Emile Durkheim also explained religion from the sociologi- 


‘cal point of view. He was profoundly influenced by the 


Positivistic philosophy of Auguste Comte. He replaced God by 
society or humanity as an object of religious consciousness. 
According to him, religion is the manifestation of collective con- 
science or group consciousness. Certain religious beliefs are 


-accepted by members of a religious association. A social group 


acquires prestige when its members hold religious beliefs in high 


esteem. The moral order of a society is sustained by the religious 
customs which 


societies religious worship takes the form of totem worsnip,”* 
Totem is the emblem of the clan. It is the rallying-symbol of a 
clan. Tt helps in unifying the system of beliefs of the members 
of a community, ‘The members of a community feel united 
worship. Religious sentiment 


; Durkheim maintained that religion 
was basically social in its nature.” Religious outlook, in his 


view, is the concentrated expression of corporate living. The 
idea of Society constitutes the soul of religion. All important 
Social institutions oringinated from religion. 


G. Le Bon maintained that reli 
Society, In his view, there is a kind of racial unconscious in 
society in which the differences amongst individuals are obliter- 
ated and a homogeneous average emerges with a new character 
of its own. The following are the factors for the homogeneous 
ckaracter of society: (i) The individuals forming a group acquire 
a sentiment for an invisible Power due to their sheer number. 
(ii) Mass contagion induces a type of hypnosis in the members 
Of a society so that an individual readily sacrifices his personal 
interests for the sake of collective interest, (iii) Suggestibility 


gion was the product of 
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are swayed by the unconscious impulses. 
sive, and irritable. ‘They are always op 
hypnotic type. ‘They are credulous and ea 
impulsively and emotionally. Their actions ar 
by reason, Hence, the influence of social group on individuals 
is not elevating, but rather degrading. This is also true of 
religious groups. ‘The effect of a religious association on its 
member is deplorable. ‘The members of a religious group can 
tolerate neither rational discussions nor criticisms. They enter- 
tain extreme types of religious sentiments. Extreme fanaticism 
and intolerance are the accompaniments of religious sentiment.”* 
The founders of religious creeds were successful because they 
were past masters in evoking fanatical religious sentiment in 
their followers.™* 


William McDougall believed in agreement with Le Bon that 
crowd was extremely emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle incon- 
sistent, irresolute and extreme in behaviour. In his view, even 
a religious group exhibits the characteristics of a crowd. The: 
members of a religious group are incapable of reasoning well. 
They are usually devoid of self-respect and responsibility. They ` 
display merely coarser emotions and less refined sentiments.: 
Nevertheless, there is great solidarity in a religious group. The 
collective will is both the bond of union and group action of an 
organized religious group. A religious group is extremely sug- 
gestible and credulous. It is careless in its deliberations and 
hasty in its judgments. It has collective mentality. It is an 
organized system of mental forces. siy 

Religion, according to McDougall, has profound influence on 
social development. Fear was the most dominant emotion in 
the earliest forms of religious experience. Customs were most 
rigid and unbreakable in earlier forms of religious communities. 
People did not usually violate religious customs owing to fear 
of punishment. The emotion of fear got transformed into 
reverence when religion was raised to a higher plane.” 


R. H. Thouless maintains that the laws of social cohesion 
operate in religious groups. According to him, the members of 
a religious community are swayed by the same kind of emotions 
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under the same conditions.** Suggestions play an important part 
in religious associations. ‘The members of a religious group accept 
certain ideas from their religious leaders even though there may 
not be rational justification for entertaining such beliefs. 
The suggestibility of the members of a religious group is height- 
‘ened through repetition of certain suggestions. ‘The members of 
a religious group uncritically accept the opinions and suggestion 
of their religious leaders by constantly remaining in touch with 
the latter. The similarity of thought and belief of the members 
of a religious group is determined to a very great extent by herd 
suggestion. A system of religious beliefs may be accepted by 
the majority of credulous persons of a society because herd 
suggestion has a powerful force over unreflective and uncritical 
Persons. The gregarious instinct plays an important part in the 
formation of religious institutions. ‘The herd instinct is innate 
of which the herd suggestion is the mental concomitant. ‘The 
members of a religious group behave in accordance with the same 


social sanctions because they subject themselves to herd- 
suggestions. 


E. O. James maintains that religion has developed under 
Sociological as well as psychological conditions. According to 
him, the deepest emotions in primitive society are felt within 
the context of society. Rituals and religious practices have 
social significance. Religion has a great cohesive force in society. 
Tt helps the stabilization of society. The establishment of weil- 
ordered society depends to a large extent upon religious senti- 
ment.’* ‘The sense of group solidarit 
members of a religious community 
the idea of parting company wit! 


is the reason why the members of primitive societies 


Persons are immortal 
ion with them, Primi- 
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THE MARXIST INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. 


Karl Marx was highly critical of religion. Religion, accord- 
ing to him, is the pathetic moan of oppressed persons of society. 
It is a sentiment which has no practical value. It is a fiction 
which should be discarded by intelligent persons. People can 
be really happy when they get rid of the dogma of religion.” 
Religion is the expression of servile attitude of people. Reli- 
gious people have a fantastic belief that external forces dominate 
over them. nin maintained that religious oppression was 
analogous to economic oppression. He aptly remarked that the 
ruling class of a society profited by religion. Religion is preached 
by the members of the ruling class in order to dupe the pro- 
pertyless people of society. The propertyless persons are advised 
by the members of the governing class to endure the troubles 
and miseries of life so that they may enjoy peace in paradise. 


J, Engels pointed out that religion had a very early origin 
amongst primitive people. In his view, religion originated from 
human ignorance of the various forces of Nature. The various 
forces of Nature were personified and many deities were con- 
ceived of by the primitive people. Later through a process of 
abstract thinking people conceived of ‘one exclusive God’ of 
monotheistic religions.® People had a strong desire to propitiate 
God or deities because they felt that they were at the mercy of 
various forces of Nature. Religious practices of primitive people 
were the products of their fear. Prayer and sacrificial rites 
originated during this period. The primitive people wanted to 
control natural forces through prayers and sacrifices to deitics. 
Religion took a different turn with the development of private 
property in the hands of a few capitalists. People soon dis- 
covered that they were not only the victims of the destructive 
forces of Nature, but also of the members of the capitalist class. 
The common people were denied even the basic necessities of 
life by the members of the capitalist class who were the virtual 
tulers of society. When the oppressive techniques of the capitalist 
class became unbearable the common people took refuge in reli- 
gion as a device for escaping from economic exploitation. Reli- 


gion gives solace to the persons who are subjected to ruthless 
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economic exploitation. It is a device for imaginative escape 
‘from economic slavery in a capitalistic social structure. The 
poor people believe that if they silently endure the oppressions 
of the capitalist class they will enjoy eternal peace and happi- 
ness in heaven. That is why they have belief in immortal life. 
Marx, therefore, pointed out that religion is ‘the opium of the 
people’.** The religious preachers actually glorify poverty. 
į/ Religion falsifies reality. It gives a distorted view of life. It 
fosters wrong values in life. It glorifies humility, charity, 
patience, forgiveness, meekness, tolerance and so on which are, 
in fact, virtues of the weak and the timid. It teaches the poor 
and the weak to toil all their lives patiently so that they may enjoy 
happiness in heaven.%? According to Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
religion will vanish in the absence of economic exploitation. In 
a socialist society organised religion of the capitalist class will 


be overthrown. Socialism, however, is not opposed to private 
worship. 


THE NATURALISTIC THEORIES oF RELIGION. 


Naturalistic theories of religion are based upon the natural- 
istic view of the world. Naturalistic philosophy is anti- 
metaphysical. It is based upon scientific data. Certain philo- 
sophers even suggested that people should go back to the original 
state of nature for having close contact with reality. Naturalism 
as a philosophical doctrine is opposed to supernaturalism. It 
denies the existence of reality which is behind or beyond Nature. 
It identifies Nature with the entire reality.33 


Religion has been explained from the point of view of 
naturalistic philosophy. From the naturalistic point of view, 
religion glorifies the natural objects. The material objects of 
the universe are considered to be divine and beautiful. The 
Stoics maintained that the ethical and religious life ought to be 
led in accordance with the Principles of Nature. They believed 
that God was immanent in Nature and that the objects of Nature 
were the parts of God. They believed that the entire world was 
one society whose king was Zeus, the divine reason. ‘They sug- 
gested that moral persons should ‘live according to Nature’, The 
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Cynics also maintained that life ought to be led according to 
Nature. They meant by ‘life according to Nature’ that all 
necessities of life ought to be cut down to the barest minimum. 
They believed that life of tranquility could be attained through 
complete poverty and detachment from worldly ties. They were 
‘doctors of souls’. ‘Their aim was to dispel the illusions and 
false beliefs of persons. ‘Their mission was to teach truth and 
virtue to persons. They were cosmopolitans. They regarded 
the entire world as their city. They had a belief that the ‘com- 
monwealth of gods and wise persons’ would be established on 
earth. 


Auguste Comte rejected theological and metaphysical ex- 
planations of the world as inadequqate. He regarded philosophy 
as the science of sciences. He pointed out that mythological ex- 
planation of the world was wrong. In his view, the search for 
the ultimate reality through metaphysical speculations is futile. 
‘The problems of the world and society can be solved through 
the methods of sciences. Scientific methods can be applied to 
the study of society. ‘The progress of society is possible through 
technilogical advancement. Comte suggested that religion of ` 
humanity was the true religion of the modern age. The welfare: 
of mankind, according to him, can be achieved through the appli- 
cation of scientific laws to society. Humanity is true object of 
worship in the age of scientific and technological advancement. 
Humanity must be deified with the aim of rendering maximum 
pessible service to mankind. The religion of humanism will 
produce great enthusiasm in human minds for improving the 
human lot through the advancement of science and technology. 


Herbert Spencer maintained that the nature of the ultimate 
reality could not be known through the methods of sciences. In 
his view, human knowledge is relative. We can know only the 
phenomenon through scientific methods. But the relative character 
of our knowledge presupposed the existence of the Absolute. 
The Absolute is the first cause of all things. It is the Unknow- 
able. The Unknowable is the proper object of scientific religiou. 
It perpetually prompts us to comprehend the ultimate reality 
which is beyond the scope of our experience. It will evoke the 
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feeling of mystery in us which is the chdracteristic of religion. 
Spencer maintained that there must be reconciliation between 
science and religion. 


Benjamin Kidd maintained that religion had social function. 
In his view, religion provides an extra-rational sanction for 
social cohesion.** It harmonizes the conflicting interests of the 
members of the society. It suggests that the interests of the 
individuals should be subordinated to the general interest. It is 
a form of belief which aids social evolution. Religion which 
is based upon rational principles is scientifically impossible. It 
is a form of faith which Promotes social solidarity. A society 
in which religious consciousness is quite strong progresses and 
Survives. Many societies which are intellectually superior, but 
religiously weak have perished. Religious faith sustains social 
solidartiy and social development. 


R. T. LaPiere maintains that religion tries to explain the 
ptrpose of the universe. Religion, according to LaPiere; is non- 
utilitarian in its nature. The purpose of religious outlook con- 
sists in having communion with the ultimate reality.. Religion, 
however, has a social function. It has great cohesive force in 
human society. Sometimes social cohesion is brought about by 
force through religious conquest. Religious missionaries played 
a dominant role in the past in converting the non-believers into 

_ the former’s religious creeds, They preached their religious 
creeds amongst the non-believers under the plea of saving their 
souls’. Sometimes their religious conquests of the societies of 
‘unbelievers’ was a cloak for economic exploitation,®® The 
Christian missionaries Played an aggressive role in the past and 

e ert as many persons as possible to their religious 
beliefs. The early mediaeval crusaders tried to forcibly unify 
the feudal people of the Western Europe on behalf of the ‘Holy 

Roman Empire’, The aim of the Christian missionaries was 10 

spread Christian beliefs in as Many places as possible and to 

‘consolidate Christians everywhere. The Christian missionaries 

Started charitable institutions in order to render AE to the 

ee People. The Poor people of the society who received charity 
grateful to their benefactors. ‘This is how the Christian 
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missionaries had cultural conquests in the past. It is eviderit, 
then, that religion is a means for achieving social solidarity. 


R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page maintain that every orga- 
nized social group or community has consciousness of solidarity 
amongst its members. There is great unity, according to them, 
amongst the members of a religious group. But difference of 
opinion usually takes place between the members of different reli- 
gious groups. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that religion is 
a great integrating force within a community. Religion which 
is institutionalized becomes a common possession of the members 
oi a religious group.** It is a great uniting force in a society. 
‘There is order in society because the spiritually minded persons 
easily accept the authority of the religious leaders. 


Religion, in my opinion, was an important force for bring- 
ing about social solidarity in the early stages of social evolution. 
It is found even in most primitive forms of societies. It was 
mixed up with magical performances in primitive societies. It 
had powerful influence on social development in early times. 1t 
prompted the primitive people to sacrifice their personal interests 
for the sake of the interest of the social whole. During earlier 
stages of social evolution religion could be hardly distinguished 
from morality. ‘The aim of religion as well as morality was to 
scek common good. During later stages of social evolution the 
importance of religious instructions was recognized for imparting 
education to the young. Religious education formed an important 
aspect of school and college education. The young people were 
indoctrinated from childhood onwards through systematic reli- 
gicus education. ‘They developed the spirit of sacrifice and 
fellow-feeling through organized religious propaganda. Religion 
hed. its influence even on political institutions. During the pas: 
centuries certain states had their official religions. Certain in- 
ternational religions like Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and s9 
on were not merely confined to certain specific states but they 
tried to spread all over the world. Many religious wars were 
fought withthe motive of expansion. The influence of religion 
Was most potent during prescientific era. 

Most religions of the world have certain common character- 
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istics. They have belief in some kind of godhead or gesog 
or trans-empirical reality. They have certain sancta, such as 
sacred books, scriptures, relics, sacred places, symbols and so 
or. They have certain types of spiritual beliefs, such as yen 
births, divine incarnations, miracles, divine messengers eo 4 
on. Every religion has certain popular features as well as re i 
tive aspects. The popular aspect of religion appeals S n 
common people and the reflective aspect of religion one R 
the thoughtful persons. Each religion has ritualistic E ites 
well as deeper ethical aspect. Each religion has a social ph 
A i hysical foundation. 
sophy. It has a life-view. It has also a metaphy al 
It has a world-view. It has certain beliefs in the conceptions 
ef sin, suffering, ignorance, imperfection and so on. It sugea 
means for right knowledge and self-purification. It hag belie 
in natural justice. It has an institution or an organization where 
its followers congregate. It was a great force for promoting 
social harmony during pre-logical and pre-scientific stages of 
social evolution. But the influence of religion on society declined 
as human intellect developed in course of evolution. ‘Thoughtful 
persons detected many elements of superstition, dogmatism, fana- 
ticism, conservatism hypocrisy and so on in religion. Conse 
quently they lost faith in religion. They became atheists ot 
agnostics. Hence, in an intellectually advanced society religion 
ceased to conserve social values, Science replaced dogmatic reli- 
gions in intellectually advanced Societies. Dogmatic religions are 
dying in culturally advancing societies, New religion is likely 
to be reborn out of the dead ashes of dogmatic religions. This 
new religion will not be divorced from science, but it will have 
intimate relation with the latter, Every genuine scientist, accord- 
ing to Einstein, has profound faith in religion. In his view, 
science without religion is lame, and religion without science is 
blind. Religion of the future ages, in my view, will have hardly 
the function of enhancing social solidarity. I think that thought- 
ful persons have passed the stage of having faith in religious 
dogmas as a means of bringing about harmony in society. Reli- 
Sion is primarily a personal affair. It is the emotional attitude 
of a person towards reality. In religious experience there is 
exuberance of altruistic affect in a creative person while the 
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latter apprehends reality. In religious experience a finite indi- 
vidual tries to commune the ultimate reality or God primarily 
with an emotional attitude. In other words, in religious ex- 
perience a person apprehends reality from the esthetic point of 
view. A creative person has intuitive apprehension of God as 
the latter perennially creates the cosmic values. Religious ex- 
perience is a form of emotional contact of human personalities 
with God. Hence, in a culturally progressing society religion 
will cease to be a cohesive force. Religion as a cohesive force 
in society will be replaced by the law of appreciation in a culturally 
advancing society. 


Tue Ernos or a PEOPLE. 


« Most members of a society behave in accordance with the 
commonly accepted principles of morality, The moral ideas which 
prevail in society, guide the behaviour of individuals. Indivi- 
duals profit by moral experiences of their race or social group. 
‘Their actions are influenced to a very great extent by social 
customs and traditions. Even thoughtful persons cannot escape 
the influence of folk-ways or group codes of morality. Hegel 
maintained that children were brought up in the midst of uni- 
versal Ethos. Wisdom, in his view, consists in living in accord- 
ance with the Ethos of ones people. Bradley popularised the 
doctrine of the Ethos of the people. ‘The Ethos of a people 
refers to the moral atmosphere in which the moral persons of 
a society live. ‘The Ethos of a people influence the formation of 
social institutions. A person who behaves in accordance with 
the Ethos of a people is a good man, and a person who acts 
against it is a vicious person. The moral judgments of a perso 
are influenced by the Ethos of his community. The moral habits 
of a person are determined to a very great extent by the Ethos 
of his community. The ethical standard of a society has a very 
powerful influence on the behaviour pattern of the members of a 
society. 


According to J. S. Mackenzie, the Ethos of a people is con- 
stituted by the ethical principles and customs of a society. It 
refers to the socially accepted modes of behaviour of the mem- 
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bers of- a community or social group. It refers to the moral 
atmosphere in which the best meiabers of a society habitualiy 
live. F. H. Bradley opined that an individual who tried to 
surpass the moral standard of a community is already on the 
threshold of immorality. Mackenzie differed from Bradley’s 
Point of view on the ground that the Ethos of a people is not an 
absolutely static ideal. According to Mackenzie, there is deve- 
lopment of the Ethos of a people along with the evolution of a 
society. The moral standard of a society is raised as a society 
develops from a lower stage to a higher stage. ‘The virtues of 


Persons are judged from the point of view of the Ethos of a 
people. 


The Ethos, according to G. Murphy, depends upon the self- 
maintenance of the race. he behaviour pattern of the members 
of society is influenced to a very great extent by the way of 
living of a social group. There is close correlation between the 
Ethos and the roles of individuals in a society.®® Individuals, 
However, do not act Passively under the Ethos of a society. The 
Teactive aspect of human personality is not the manifestation of 
social pressure, Every individual has unique method of reacting 
ta environmental conditions. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that the social customs and traditions do influence the behaviour 
of children. The Ethos of a society produces a kind of feeling 
tone in individuals which colours their outlook on life. ‘The 
cognitive outlook of indivduals on the world is influenced by 
the feeling tone of their Ethos. The cultural outlook of indi- 
viduals is influenced by the Ethos of a people. i 


view, refers to the basic ethi- 
les on which all or almost all 
general agreement. The gene- 


relatively clear and comprehen, 
because they apprehend the latt 
Science. Their life-view is foun 
tific world-view. ‘The Ethos of 


er through the epistemology of 
ded on firm foundation of scien- 
a people does not refer now-a- 
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days to a system of customs and ethical codes of a society which 
most individuals uncritically ‘accept. But it refers to certam 
fundamental ethical esthetic and intellectual principles because 
the validity of the latter can be scientifically established. The 
etiquettes of social behaviour of the progressive members of a 
society are influenced by the Ethos of their cultured society. The 
progressive individuals of a cultured society, for instance, recog- 
nize the value of the basic principles of creative socialism as of 
prime importance for social cohesion. ‘The system of laws of 
a society is influenced by the Ethos of its people. The Ethos. 
of a people influence the behaviour pattern of the members of a 
society. ‘he Ethos, however, does not enforce complete uni- 
fermity of behaviour in all the members of a society. Every 
person retains his uniqueness and originality in a society. There 
is room for cultural diversity even though the Ethos of a people 
influences the formation of general unanimity on certain funda- 
mental principles of social behaviour amongst the members of 
a society. In a progressive society there is diversity of views 
and opinions in the midst of general social harmony. 


Tue SoctaL SELF. 

The private self of an individual gets modified into the 
pubile self through social evolution. ‘The social influence plays: 
an important part in the development of the social self. William 
James maintained that there were three aspects of the self, viz., 
the material self, the social self and the spiritual self. The body 
of an individual, in his view, constitutes the material self. His 
social self is constituted by the recognition that he receives from 
other members of his society.!° The spiritual self is the subjective 
and the most enduring aspect of a personality. 

A child becomes a social being by getting socialized by his. 
cultural environment. ‘The social self develops in a child when 
he becomes the object of attention and reaction to himself in 
the context of his social setting. He perceives himself in the 
way in which others react to him. He changes his social role 
as he grows maturer. He assumes certain roles in his social 
environment for adjusting himself to the expectations of others.’* 
He develops his social self in association with others in society. 
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Individuals participate in the affairs of the society with 
their social selves. ‘The social self of an individual refers to what 
he means to others in society. A person is concerned quite a 
lot regarding the opinion of others concerning him. ‘The social 
self of an individual becomes quite well-defined when he behaves 
in conformity with the cultural norms of his society. It is the 
social self which enters into relationship with society. Per- 
sonality is quite comprehensive which includes the social self.* 

The personality of individual, in my view, is partly private and 
partly public. Each individual has a unique nature or innate 
teleology which steers and regulates the most natural unlearned 
activities. The unique behaviour of an individual is governed 
by his innate teleology. However, apart from the innate teleology 
which is the original dower of a person there is another type of 
teieology which is acquired by an individual from the fime of 
birth onwards through active response to the environ- 
mental stimuli. That part of the teleology which is not the 
pioduct of learning, but which is inherited may be called ‘innate 
teleology’, and that part of the teleology which owes its origin 
to the environment may be called ‘acquired teleology’.“* Acquired 


teleology is incorporated in a personality throu 


gh learning, imi- 
tation, 


training, and general intromission of environmental 
influences. The locus of innate teleology is in the personality, 
and the locus of acquired teleology is in the environment. Acquired 
teleology is grafted on the innate teleology of a person. he 
acquired teleology plays an important role in the development 
of personality of a mediocre person. The social aspect of per- 
sonality is quite conspicuous in a mediocre person. A mediocre 
person attaches great importance to the opinions of the fellow 
members of his society regarding himself. He is a thoroughly 
socialized person. A creative person, on the other hand, escapes 
from being thoroughly socialized. He retains his relative unique- 
ness throughout life. The social aspect of his personality is 
not so conspicuous as it is in a mediocre person. I have avoided 
using the expression ‘self’ because the psychic or teleological 
principle of a personality cannot be adequately expressed through 
space-like terms, such as ‘soul’, ‘self’, ‘ego’, ‘monad’ and so on. 
The persisting aspect of a personality is not a substance or a 
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permanent core, but it is the teleological principle. The per- 
manent principle in a personality may be called the ‘dominant 
teleological principle’ which persists as long as personality con- 
tinues to live.** A creative person, in my view, does not thrive 
on reflected glory. His assessment of his own personality is 
not based upon the opinions of others regarding him. He shines 
by his own light. He is a unique and original creator of values. 
The social aspect of his personality is built up upon the appre- 
ciation that he gets from others in society. A creative person 
is not only appreciated by others, but he also appreciates the 
values created by others in a society. He is creative-appreciative. 
Maximum social cohesion is possible in a society the members 
of which are creative-appreciative. Enduring social cohesion is 
possible through the completion of the circuits between creation 
and appreciation of values given expression to by creative- 
appreciative persons. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Social disorganization owes its origin to social nescience.. 
Social nescience is the origin of evil on the social level. It has 
impact on individual nescience. It reinforces individual nescience. 
Nescience on the individual level as well as social level has a 
retarding effect on the creative upsurge of individuals. It offers 
resistence to the creative advance of a society. It is the source 
of immobility, uncreativeness and putrefaction of a society. 

Nescience is the cause of incompatibility between the innate 
teleology,and the acquired teleology of a person. Of these two- 
types of teleologies the innate teleology of a person is creative 
by its nature. However, the creativity of innate teleology is not 
equally well-defined in all persons. The nature of creativity of 
innate teleologies of persons may be arranged in a hierarchy 
ranging from the the most simple and trivial form of creativity 
to the most complex and significant form of creativity. Never- 
theless, whatever the degree of creativity in an individual it is 
an undeniable fact that the innate teleologies of persons are by 
their very nature creative. The innate teleology persists through- 
out the life time of an individual. The same type of acquired’ 
teleology, on the other hand, may not be common to all persons. 
Different persons may have different types of acquired teleologies. 
There may be certain persons in whom the acquired teleologies 
may be incompatible with their innate teleologies. The 
incompatibility of acquired teleology with innate teleology is the 
source of evils. ‘The choice of a teleology which is made by a 
person from his social environment is likely to be incompatible 
with his innate teleology due to his individual nescience. The 
teleology that a person incorporates into his personality from his. 
social environment may be either creative or uncreative. A 
person is unable to discriminate between creative and uncreative- 
teleology which he has to incorporate into his personality due to- 
his personal nescience. Deficiency in the power of discrimination- 
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between creative and uncreative. environmental teleology is due 
to the haziness and poorly developed innate teleology of a person. 
The innate teleologies of persons are constant, but their 
acquired teleologies are variable. The nature of incompatibility 
between innate teleologies of persons may be of infinite varieties. 
One of the greatest causes of incompatibility between innate teleo- 
logy and acquired teleology of a person is due to inability of the 
latter to distinguish between instrumental values and intrinsic 
values. Instrumental values are not ends in themselves. They 
are helpful for the realization of intrinsic values which are ends 
in themselves. Ethical, religious, æsthetic, and intellectual values . 
are ends in themselves for they are created and appreciated for 
their own sake, Biological needs which have pressing demands 
‘upon a personality for immediate satisfaction are instrumental 
values. When a person wrongly considers biological ‘needs to 
be ends in themselves he becomes the source of evils. For 
instance, hunger and thirst may give rise to gluttony, excessive 
sexual urge may give rise to voluptuousness, morbid desire for 
security may give rise to timidity when these biological ends 
are regarded as ends in themselves. At later stages of human 
development certain persons may erroneously consider wealth, 
power, prestige, and fame to be ends in themselves. But, in fact, 
Wealth, power, prestige, and fame are instrumental values. Ex- 
treme attachment for wealth may give rise to the vice of miserli- 
Ness, inordinate love of power may give rise to the vices of 
inpetuousness and intolerance of criticisms, extreme concern over 
Prestige may give rise to the vices of vanity and conceit. At 
still later stages of human development when persons acquire 
certain degrees of intellectual and creative excellence they may 
erroneously regard some of the values that they create as supreme, 
final, absolute, and unsurpassable. They have irrational rever- 
ence for some of their values, In other words, they treat their 
values as fetishes. For instance, when a playwright takes morbid 
delight in witnessing his dramas enacted on the stage over and 
over again and thinks too highly of them every time, or when 
a painter displays his old paintings over and over again in different 
art exhibitions, or when a musician plays upon his old composi- 
‘tions repeatedly in different music conferences, or when an orator 
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delivers his old speeches in different meetings and assemblies, 
or when a scientist harps upon his old theory without any varia- 
tion whatsoever in different books, journals, and bulletins, or 
when a theologian untiringly repeats his old and hackneyed sermons. 
in different religious gatherings, he becomes the source of evil. 
The creative upsurge of such a person is arrested and he has no 
other alternative but to cling to his past values and virtually wor- 
ship them. ‘The decadence of creativity on the part of creative 
persons has a baneful influence on a society. Decadence of 
creativity brings about stagnancy in a society in which persons 
with arrested creativity are worshipped as heroes and their values. 
are regarded as final and unsurpassable. 

Social evils owe their origin to the imperfect working of 
the principle of appreciation. Evils on the individual plane are 
due to one’s deficiency in one’s capacity for discriminating between. 
creative and uncreative teleologies that one is likely to incorporate 
into his personality from the social environment. Evils on the 
social plane, on the contrary, are mainly due to lack of proper 
understanding of the values created by others in a society. Social 
evils owe their origin to social nescience. Prejudices, supersti- 
tions, false beliefs, and the like are social in their origin in the 
sense that they are inculcated in naive and credulous persons 
through social norms which are set up by the veteran members 
of a society. Individuals become sources of various types of evils 
if they conform their behaviour completely to the traditional norms 
of their society. Conformity destroys the very foundation of 
creative freedom. In a progressive society there is diversity of 
cultural norms. 


Social evils may range from the smallest social unit to the 
largest social group. ‘There may be a wide variety of evils in 
each social organization. For instance, there may be family 
quarrels, academic indoctrinations, occupational maladjustments, 
communal riots, religious bigotries, social oppressions, inter- 
institutional jealousies, party rivalries, state coercions, racial 
hatreds, international tensions, and the like. All these social evils 
owe their origin mainly to the imperfect working of the principle 
07 appreciation. One social group may remain in isolation from 
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-other social groups or may engage itself in strife with them. 
Loyalties of persons to their respective social groups are generally 
‘narrow, irrational, and parochial. One group of persons cannot 
-appreciate the values created by other groups of persons because 
their respective systems of values are superficial in their mean- 
ings. The values which are created by mutually intolerant social 
groups are usually very poor in their standards. ‘They have 
usually local and temporal appeal. Unless the values of one group 
of persons far surpass the values of another group of persons 
in richness of meaning, the latter may not be inclined to appre- 
-ciate the values of the former. ‘The members of one group of 
persons may appreciate the values of other groups of persons only 
if the values of the latter satisfy the criteria of universal appeal. 
The principle of appreciation cannot function in a society unless 
shallow, superficial, and irrational values are replaced by values 
which are rich in meaning and which satisfy the criteria of uni- 
versal appeal. It is evident, then, that ultimately evil is due to 
low degree of creativity of persons. Evil has human origin. 


Agrioocy oF Socar, Evins 


Investigation in the field of criminal sociology reveals that 
there is some correlation between the nature of climate and the 
incidence of crimes. De Guerry, A. Wagner, L. Bodio and others 
investigated into the incidence of suicides and they found that 
mcrease in the number of suicides depends to a very great extent 
upon seasonal changes. ‘They found that maximum number of 
suicides in European countries occur during summer months of 
May and June. Certain other sociologists have done research on 
the problem of social disorganization and they have arrived at 
the conclusion that the influence of climate on the incidence of 
‘crimes is only indirect. E, Durkheim carried on investigations 
on the problems of social pathology and he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the influence of the climatic factors on the incidence 
of suicides is very indirect and sometimes very insignificant. In 
his view, one of the most important conditions which is respon- 
sible for the incidence of suicides is not the influence of climate, 
but an increase or decrease of social isolation of the members of 
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a society. His hypothesis is corroborated by the statistical ana- 
lysis of cases of suicides. 


Increase or decrease of crimes in a society is due to many 
other factors besides the climatic factors. It has been found 
through sociological investigations that there is close correlation 
between economic conditions of a society and the incidence of 
crimes. It is found that large number of crimes are concerning 
property disputes. 

It is true that certain crimes are due to economic factors. 
But it cannot be said that crimes are exclusively due to economic 
conditions. According to R. Richard, there is excessive increase 
of crimes’in periods of social upheavals. ‘The increase of crimes 
in social upheavals are due to other than purely economic condi- 
tions. Investigations in the fields of criminal sociology reveal 
that greater number of crimes do not necessarily take place 

` amongst the members of poorer classes. In certain societies 
members of rich communities commit large number of crimes. 
Increase of material wealth in certain countries has not necessarily 
been followed by decrease in the rate of crimes. Many crimes 
are committed by certain well-to-do persons relating to property 
matters. Even some of the poorest persons do not commit the 
type of crimes which are committed by certain rich persons. It 
indicates, therefore, that there are many other factors 
which play their part in the causation of crimes. Sociological 
investigations reveal that there is correlation between family and 
home conditions and the incidence of crimes in a society. In most 
oi the societies, however, poverty is one of the inciting causes 
of crimes. It is usually found that there is higher quota of 
crimes in those areas of a society which are populated by the 
poor,* j 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Crimes are social evils. They have a disturbing effect upon 
tig peace of society. Even then serious efforts are rarely made 
1m a society to completely eradicate crimes. R. T. LaPiere has 
Pointed out that in every society crime is tolerated to a ce-tain 
extent. In the Middle Ages it was the responsibility of private 
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individuals to safeguard their property. Thieves moved about 
everywhere in cities like beggars in ancient times. Even in the 
contemporary period the antisocial activities of young delinquents 
are tolerated.* In some of the modern societies black-marketing, 
gambling, prostitution and the like are tolerated to some extent even 
though they are regarded as illegal. The fact that such crimes 
ds exist in society indicates that they are not ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Nevertheless, in every state serious efforts are usually 
made to eradicate crimes from society. 

Crimes may be classified into the following types: (i) Attack 
upon social harmony is a form of crime. It is criminal to dis- 
turb social order. (ii) Obstruction of public authority is also 
a form of crime. The public authority has the function cf 
maintaining internal peace. It is, therefore, a crime tq violate 
public authority. (iii) Acts which are injurious or threatening 
to safety of the public in general are also crimes. It is criminal 
to disturb the equilibrium of a society. (iv) It is criminal to 
attack the person of an individual and to violate the rights which 
he is entitled to enjoy. (v) It is criminal to encroach upon the 
Property of others. In a well-ordered and harmonious society 
treason, counterfeiting, lynching, mob violence, arson, assaults, 
murders, robbery, embezzlement and so on are crimes which are 
taken cognizance of by law. Crimes are cognizable offences. 
The state punishes those individuals who commit crimes. But 
there are certain offences which are not taken cognizance of by 
the state. They are disapproved by the society. 

> According to Plato, virtue and vice are both in our power. 
It is within the power of an individual to act rightly and refrain 
from vice. A just person is one who does his own duty. An 
unjust person, on the other hand, is one who refrains from doing 
his duty and acts viciously. It is evident, then, that moral actions 
of individuals are the results of voluntary choice. A person who 
commits a crime deliberately is punished by the state. Law 
has two important functions: (i) it aims at making good the 


damage which is done to a person, and (ii) it tries to cure the 
evil heart of the wrongdoer. 


then the law-giver must give 
in his own interest and that o; 


But if the wrongdoer is incurable, 


death sentence to the criminal both 
f the community. 
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Kant maintained that nattiral punishment was different from 
judicial punishment. According to him, in judicial punishment 
guilt brings punishment on itself. ‘The penal law is a categorical 
imperative. A criminal must receive what he deserves on 
account of his evil deeds. Punishment may be either deterrent: or 
retributive. It is deterrent if its main purpose consists in pre- 
venting evil from recurring. It is retributive when it is imposed 
on a wrongdoer because an evil has been committed. It is a means 
for preventing an evil. An offender of law cannot complain that 
he is being treated unjustly, if he has to suffer for his criminal 
acts. He has to suffer for his offences in order to preserve the 
spirit of the law. ‘This the most extreme form of retributive 
punishment. Punishments which are imposed by a government 
are of a, deterrent nature. They are meant to deter criminals them- 
selves or to deter others from committing such crimes. A crimi- 
nal is punished so that crimes may not be committed by him 
in future. He is punished so that he may have the understanding 
that crimes are evils. He must be so influenced by moral motives 
that he gets habituated to morality. Rewards and punishments 
are the indirect methods for inducing moral habits. Rewards are 
better incentives for inculcating good conduct than are punish- 
ments for avoidance of wrong conduct, Rewards are, therefore, 
more in harmony with morality than are punishments.* Never- 
theless, punishments must be given to those persons who have 
committed crimes. Criminals ought to be punished not as a means 
to his own good or that of others, but because they have earned 
punishment by committing offences. Kant was an adyocate of 
retributive theory of punishment. 


According to F. H. Bradley, punishment is justifiable on the 
ground that a person is responsible for his evil deeds. There is 
necessary relation between guilt and punishment. A criminal pays 
the penalty for his criminal acts when he receives punishment. 
Punishment is inflicted on a criminal because he has earned it by 
violating the moral law. It is an act of justice. A guilty person 
must necessarily be punished. Punishment ought to be inflicted 
on a criminal for the sake of punishment, and not for any other 
reason.® It is a compliment paid to a criminal. A wrongdoer is 

14 
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shown the nature of right through punishment. Punishment is 
an end in itself. 


According to W. D. Ross, punishment is one of the most 
essential processes through which the state protects the most 
fundamental rights of individuals. A legal system is formulated 
by the state in which certain penalties are affixed to certain types 
of crimes. Laws are, however, not framed against all types of 
moral offences. Legislators of a state frame laws in such a way 
that they may be enforced on the members of a society most 
effectively. Moreover, laws should be framed in such a way 
that offenders get punishment proportional to their offences.° It 
is difficult, however, to find out a criterion by which the exact 
Proportion between the nature of a crime and its punishment can 
be ascertained. No objective relation exists between wrongdoing 
and suffering ; and hence, one cannot say precisely that a particular 
type of offence deserves so much suffering. Nevertheless, from 
an ideal point of view the punishment inflicted on an offender 
should not be greater than the nature of his offence.” Punishment 
is a form of threat to the guilty. It is a promise to the injured 
persons and society. Law gives a guarantee to the members of 
a society that the offenders of rules will not go scot-free. ‘The 
law-abiding members of a society have a guarantee from the 
state that if they do no crimes, they will not be punished. ‘They 
feel great indignation if the guilty are not punished, and still 
greater indignation if the innocent are punished. ‘The state 
should, therefore, keep its promise at any cost that the guilty will 
certainly be punished for their crimes. 


i W. D. Lamont has also pointed out that punishments should 
be inflicted on wrongdoers in such way that they start disliking 
the former. In his view, punishment is not mechanical in its 
nature. It is teleologically caused consequence of an action. ‘I'he 
aim of punishment consists in preventing criminal acts from re- 
curring in future. The efficiency of punishment does not lie in 
actually inflicting punishment on a wrongdoer, but in offering a 
kind of threat to the latter. ‘The punishing authority, however, 
should take into consideration the motives and intentions of a 
wrongdoer while punishing the latter. It is assumed by the state 


e 
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that through the infliction of ponishment on a wrongdoer the be- 
haviour of the latter would be oriented towards ethical ends. The 
method of punishment should be devised in such a way that the 
wrongdoers should feel that rightness consists in conformity to 
the law. ‘The chief aim of punishment consists in arranging 
matters in such a way that the wrongdoers feel the value of acting 
in accordance with the basic principles of social harmony. 


According to F. S. Cohen, punishment is inflicted on a 
wrongdoer because jůstice demands it. Justice demands that 
there should be appropriate distribution of reward and punish- 
ment in proportion to the merit and demerit of a case. However, 
the term ‘proportion’ should not be interpreted here in the sense 
of ‘qualitative proportion’, but it means that each individual should 
be awarded reward or punishment in proportion to the nature of. 
his action. No criterion can be found out for inflicting appropriate 
punishment to a wrongdoer. Punishment is inflicted on a wrong- 
doer with the aim of achieving human welfare. Punishment can 
be justified on the ground that ultimately it is a form of intrinsic 
good.’ It justifies the intrinsic worth of law. Law sustains a 
dynamic equilibrium between conflicting social forces. Reforma- 
tion of punblic will is one of the most essential functions of law.” 

Punishment, in Hans von Hentig’s view, means the estab- 
lishment of an artificiat danger for a wrongdoer. Crime deserves 
punishment because it is an attack upon somebody else’s legal 
right. Hence, consciousness must be created in persons by the 
state that infringement upon the rights of others is wrong. 
Furthermore, conditions which are responsible for the perpetuation 
of crimes should be removed from a society rather than on in- 
creasing the severity of punishment. New methods of curing social 
evils have to be devised so that the number of crimes in a society 
decreases. If the state tones up the moral values of the members 
of a society the sensitivity of the latter to punishment is increased 
and they avoid committing crimes. ‘The development of moral 
consciousness produces a feeling in the sensitive members of a 
society that punishments are socially degrading. 


S. I. Benn holds that justice requires that the guilty ought 
to be punished. The guilty, in his view, ought not to be com- 
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pletely excused for their criminal acts. The wicked ought not to 
profit from their crimes. They ought to be punished for their 
deliberate violation of law. Hence, they ought to be less well off 
than the virtuous. The state must punish those who commit such 
acts which are contrary to legal rules. Punishment, however, is 
not inflicted upon a wrongdoer in a purely mechanical fashion. 
For instance, two persons who are guilty of the same offence 
are not necessarily liable to the same kind of punishment. All 
possible factors which are responsible for the perpetration of a 
crime by an individual must be taken into consideration before 
inflicting punishment on the latter.%2 Provocation, temptation, 
duress, clean record in the past and so on may make a world of 


difference in passing legal judgment upon the criminal act of a 
wrongdoer. 


Punishment is a corollary of law-breaking. It carries with 
it social disapproval of a criminal act. It symbolizes the de- 
nounciation of criminal by a community. Legislators frame laws 
so that crimes may not be committed for fear of punishment. 
They hope that no punishment will be needed if the members of 
a society abide by the laws of the state. Law is the backbone 
of a state. It is through effective enforcement of laws that a 
government can have stability. Law aims at justice. 


Rosco Pound has maintained that philosophical thinking 
about law is determined by two important conditions. First, 
there is a basic social interest in the general security. In the 
interest of a lasting social order the members of a society had 
in the past searched for a fixed basis for a certain ordering of 
human behaviour, Secondly, the legal principles have been modi- 
fied from time to time for readjusting them to continually 
changing social situations. Legal philosophers have tried their 
best to find out a fixed basis of the legal order by bringing about 
a sort of reconciliation between the stable and the dynamic aspects 
of a legal system. The era of legal self-sufficiency has passed 
away. Legal philosophers are trying to find out causal justifica- 
tion for framing a system of laws in a new social order. In 
every age some new philosophical theory of law is needed in 
order to build up a new system of laws to suit changing social 
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conditions.* In first quarter g^ the twentieth century the jurists 
began to think in terms of human wants and desires rather than 
of human volitions. They found that the aim of law was not 
merely to harmonize human wills, but to harmonize the satis- 
faction of human wants. They regarded maximum satisfaction 
of human wants to be the end of law. A system of laws must 
be framed in such a way that it satisfies human wants in a politi- 
cally organized society. A system of laws grows and evolves in 
a changing society. It is based on the prevailing customs of a 
Society. ‘The customs are not fixed or made to order in a society. 
They change in course of social evolution. There is correspond- 
ing change in the system of laws in a changing society.** Never- 
theless, at any stage of social evolution the legal order is the most 
effective instrument for bringing about social order.° Law 
operates in a society through punishment and forcible preven- 
tion. 

Punishment can be inflicted on the wrongdoers in different 
ways. In fact, there has been evolution in the mode of inflicting 
punishments on wrongdoers down the ages. Hans von Hentig 
has mentioned the following methods of inflicting punishment 
on criminals: (i) Expulsion of a wrongdoer from a com- 
munity was one of the methods of punishing a wrongdcer. 
In primitive communities wrongdoers were expelled from society 
because there were possibilities of danger for individuals outside 
their social groups. (ii) Revenge was one of the methods by 
which wrongdoer was punished for his aggressive or criminal acts. 
(iii) Home discipline was another method in primitive times by 
which wrongdoers were punished. For instance, under the Roman 
law a female person was under the authority of her father before 
ber marriage, and later under the authority of her husband after 
marriage. Hence, a female was punished for her wrong deeds 
by the male guardian of her family. (iv) Punishment had ritua- 
listic origin in the ancient times. A wrongdoer was an offender 
against the deities or gods of a country. Hence, he was sacrificed 
at the alter of the deities or gods. In certain cases the head of 
an offender was chopped off with an axe. In certain serious 
crimes like murder the body of a culprit was tied securely to 
the wheel of a vehicle so'that his body would disintegrate into 
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pieces when the vehicle moved. Resides these, there were certain 
other methods of punishing criminals, such as hanging, cruci- 
fixion, stonning, drowning, burning, burial alive and so on. 


The effect of punishment can be explained from the psycho- 
logical point of view. Punishment shrinks the personality of a 
wrongdoer. A criminal feels that his personality is degrade: 
when he is punished for his wrong deeds. R. W. Lundin has 
pointed out that punishment has depressive effect upon the beha- 
viour of an individual. An individual is criticised for his in- 
appropriate actions, blamed for mistakes and penalized for his 
criminal offences. Punishment controls human behaviour in 
certain specific ways. For instance, if an individual is criticised 
for expressing his views freely, he usually prefers to keep mum 
at least for sometime. ‘The depressive effect of punishment is 
usually temporary. However, if punishment’ is strong, its depres- 
sive effect on a wrongdoer is more effective. A harsh flogging 
of a wrongdoer is likely to control his misbehaviour for a longer 
duration of time than a weak slap. Punishment is effective if 
it is inflicted on a wrongdoer immediately or soon after he commits 
his wrong action. Regular punishment of a wrongdoer for his 
offences is also likely to. minimize his criminal tendency. Punish- 
ment has the consequence of generalizing its depressive 
character.” Tt tones down the rashness of a wrongdoer. If sinful 
or criminal actions are consistently punished they are likely to be 
stamped out from the behaviour pattern of an individual. If, on 
the other hand, right acts are positively reinforced they are likely 
to be stamped in the personalities of individuals. 


$ Punishment can be explained from the sociological point of 
view. Punishment is inflicted upon a wrongdoer because he has 
committed a crime against the society or a member of the society. . 
It is, therefore, inflicted upon a wrongdoer by the society or on 
behalf of the society. According to Emile Durkheim, punish- 
ment has paralyzing effect on those persons who contemplate evil. 
The main function of punishment is to maintain social cohesion. 
Punishment protects a society from disintegation because it is 
expiatory.* The severity of punishment, however, should not 
depend merely upon the nature of a criminal act, but upon the 
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disposition of a criminal. Ifa criminal is hardened and incur- 
able, he should be ptinished severely.*? Punishment is a sort of 
warning to the wrongdoers of a society. It plays its part in 
maintaining the general integration of a society. f 


THEORIES OF PUNISHMENT 


A criminal who violates law must be punished by the state. 
He deserves punishment because he has deliberately broken the 
moral law. ‘This is the ethical justification for punishment of 
criminals. There are three important theories of punishment 
which may be briefly stated below: 


(1) The Preventive or Deterrent Theory. According to the 
advocates of preventive theory, a criminal ought to be punished 
in order to prevent others from committing similar crimes. 
Punishment is inflicted upon a criminal to deter others from 
committing crimes. According to the preventive theory a criminal 
is treated as a means when he is punished. 


(2) Reformative Theory. According to the advocates of 
the reformative theory, the aim of punishment is to reform the 
criminal himself. A criminal ought to be punished for his own 
good. Punishment aims at reforming a criminal of his criminal 
and anti-social tendencies. A criminal is punished for his own 
good. ‘The aim of punishment is to educate a criminal. 


The reformative theory of punishment has been supported 
by three different types of theorists, viz., (i) criminal anthropo- 
logists, (ii) criminal sociologists, and (iii) psycho-analysts. Ac- 
cording to the advocate of criminal anthropology, crime is a patho- 
logical phenomenon. It may be due to either hereditary/or acquired 
physiological defect of personality. Criminals, therefore, should 
be sent to health homes, psychological clinics, and reformatories. 
The advocates of criminal sociology maintain that crimes are due 
to social and economic inequalities. A criminal commits crimes 
when he is oppressed by economic hardship. A criminal, there- 
fore, should not be punished; but rather socio-economic stratifica- 
tions should be removed from society. The advocates of psycho: 
analysis maintain that crimes are the manifestations of repressed 
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desires of a person. A criminy], therefore, should not be 
punished; but rather he should be treated with care by social 
workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 


(3) Retributive Theory. According to the advocates of the 
retributive theory, punishment is an act of justice. The primary 
aim of punishment is retribution. ‘The aim of punishment is to 
defend the supremacy of the Moral Law. Certain theorists main- 
tain that severe punishment should be inflicted on criminals for 
their offences. While, on the other hand, certain theorists main- 


tain that mild punishment should be inflicted on criminals for 
their crimes. 


Most of the social philosophers support the retributive theory 
of punishment. According to them, punishment is an end in 
itself. It is not a means to any end beyond itself. Punishment 
must be inflicted upon a criminal as a vindication of the authority 
of the moral law. It ought not to be inflicted upon a criminal 
merely as a means to promotion of the good of others in a society. 
Punishment is inflicted because it is merited by a wrongdoer. 


Certain modern social philosophers, 
of punishing a criminal merely for 
According to them, punishment is not an end in itself, but it 
is a means to a social and ethical end. Punishment is a means 
to the good of a society and criminals themselves. ‘The aim 
of punishment, in my view, is partly deterrent, partly utilitarian 


however, do not approve 
the sake of punishment. 


and partly ethical. Punishment, therefore, should be as mild as“ 


possible so long as the social conditions of individuals are not 
favourable for sane and decent living. 


g 
Socia, PATHOLOGY 


The modern society seems to be in many ways diseased. 


The complexity of modern society has disturbed the sanity of 
the common men. Certain psychologists have described the twen- 
tieth century as the age of anxiety. In the modern period people 
very often suffer from chronic anxiety, and feelings of insecurity 
and inferiority. Behaviour disorders have become a major social 
problem. Sometimes people have to live under conditions of 
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great social, economic, and Pilitical stress. ‘There are certain 
socio-cultural conditions which make smooth living in society 
rather difficult, Some of the general conditions which make 
smooth living in society difficult are the threats of war, revolu- 
‘tion, unemployment, excessive competition, rapid social change, 
‘occupational dissatisfaction, marital disorders in modern society 
due to increased stress and strain, and comparatively lesser 
security. Besides this, certain individuals may develop patho- 
logical tendencies in their personalities in reaction to pernicious 
social environment. Pathological or anti-social personalities may 
give expression to their morbid tendencies in various ways, such 
‘as incest, promiscuity, homosexuality, exhibitionism, voyeurism, 
fetishism, sadism, mascohism, and so on. In some cases anti- 
social personalities have to be hospitalized. It has been found 
out by sociologists and psychologists that ‘social pathology’ is to 
a large extent responsible for inciting individual abnormal beha- 
viour, It is observed that there is high incidence of certain types 
cof mental disorders and ‘deviant behaviour’ in those areas of a 
society where there is high social mobility and disorganized com- 
munity life2° ‘Group factor’ plays an important part in the 
etiology of mental illness. Harmful environmental factors disrupt 
the normal behaviour of an individual. Normal and cordial con- 
tacts of an individual with his social group are important for 
the maintenance of his mental health.** A progressive society, 
in my opinion, should aim at the promotion of its socio-cultural 
climate for eliminating its social evils. A diseased society tends 
to contaminate its members. A healthy society, on the other hand, 
tends to circulate its vitality amongst its members. 

According to Ortega y Gasset, there are certain symptoms 
of illness in the modern world. The masses of people are trying 
tc completely capture power in European countries in the con- 
temporary period. Masses are incapable of leading their lives 
rationally and intelligently on account of their poorly developed 
personalities, and yet they seem to be in the helm of affairs in 
the various walks of life. ‘This is the greatest irony of the con- 
temporary period. This rebellion of the masses has brought 
about the greatest crisis in the modern European society.” The 
masses are usually composed of mediocre persons who have 
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frothy and superficial attitude tavsards life. By virtue of sheer 
number the masses have supplanted the talented few. Creative 
persons are unable to express themselves freely in a society which 
is dominated by mediocre persons. The masses of people usually 
harp upon their pet notions and beliefs. A member of a mass 
feels and thinks like everybody else in society. Great importance 
is attached to common place norms in a society which is domi- 
nated by mediocre persons. One has to submit oneself to the 
‘brutal’ empire of the masses. A mediocre person believes that 
the world which has become so livable due to the technical ad- 
vancement is the product of the evolution of nature. He rarely 
thinks that this excellent and comfortable world has been built 
up through the persistent efforts of a few highly talented persons. 
He is like a spoilt child who is shamelessly ungrateful to all that 
has made his life easy and comfortable. He thinks himself to 
be intellectually complete and ethically perfect. This is the folly 
of the common man. ‘The mass-man, in fact, is simply without 
moral principles. Hence, Europe which is dominated by mass- 
men is at present facing a great ethical crisis?® During this. 
period of ethical crisis individuals are in a lamentable state of 
disorganization.” The average persons do not have clear pers- 
pective of the development of human history. That is the reason 
why they are feeling lost in this period of ethical crisis. Conse- 
TEN the danger of social disorganization confronts the moder? 
an. 

Tt seems to me that there is a great deal of truth in Ortega’s 
analysis of the modern European society. What Ortega has said 
of the European mass-men seems to be true also of some of the 
under-developed societies of the Orient. In some of the under- 
developed societies there are positive signs of social disintegration. 
The riff-raff, the plebeian, and the vulgar have come to Jime-light 
int almost all walks of life. The cult of superficiality plays 4 
dominant role in some of the under-developed societies. The 
illustrious luminaries of the cinema world have become the virtual 
idols of the mediocre persons of the effiminate type. Their meri- 
torious work for the enrichment of ‘art’ and ‘culture’ is highly 
applauded and rewarded by the swarming tribes of mediocre 
persons. Decency is fast disappearing from almost all forms of 
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human behaviour. Morbid arc insatiable urge for show and. 
self-display is a dominent feature of mediocre societies. Hollow 
social ceremonies like laying of foundation stones of public build- 
ings, planting of saplings, inauguration of conferences, speech- 
makings, and so on by boobies and superior type of mediocres- 
have taken the form of rituals in social life. Widespread tom- 
foolery is fast replacing sobriety in every sphere of life. Dandies, 
loafers, vagabonds, buffoons, show boys, society girls, and so 
on are increasing in great numbers in urban areas, and they are 
even infiltrating intoeremote villages and inculcating the cult of 
superficiality amongst the naive and credulous village-folks. The 
highest excellence of culture which the mediocre persons of such 
mediocre societies can conceive of is mainly confined to the deco- 
ration of their dwelling places and adornment of their own 
person$ in fantastic ways. The so-called ‘educated persons’ of 
such societies suffer from intellectual bankruptcy. The talented 
few in such societies are trampled and stifled by utterly stupid 
persons holding positions of authority. Under domination of 
such mediocre persons many talented youths prematurely grow 
pale, get frustrated, and die. ‘The teeming masses of people of 
such societies silently endure all types of injustices because there: 
is no easily approachable authority to whom they may appeal. 


Revolutionary and social movements usually make their 
appearances when the symptoms of social disintegration become 
quite pronounced. The morale of the masses of people of 2 
society is shattered through protracted social crisis. The common 
people get disgruntled with their adverse life situations. Con- 
tinued social adversity leads to social demoralization. Social 
demoralization may lead to acts of vandalism, socially irrespon- 
sible conduct, riots, and so on. During social demoralization 
common people become extremely suggestible, and detach them- 
selves from the prevailing social controls. During such stressful’ 
social conditions the common people have great relish for conver- 
sational dramas, such as propaganda plays, speeches, newspaper 
editorials; and so on. Rebellious ideologies have great appeal on 
the people when they are subjected to prolonged social stress. 


When a society becomes sick its immediate diagnosis and 
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early cure is necessary for its survival. If the hoary old physicians 
fail to cure a diseased society by their small homeopathic doses, 
then it becomes necessary for youthful surgeons to take a bold 
-decision and remove the malignant growth which eats up a social 
structure that nurtures it. Social disorganization has a cause oF 
set of causes. It has also its cure. When a peaceful remedy 
for the cure of social sickness fails a drastic and revolutionary 
remedy becomes necessary. 


During periods of great social crisis a section of a society 
may launch a major social upheaval against the ruling elite. Such 
rass movement may take the form of a violent revolution. The 
frontal attack of the revolutionary section of a society against the 
ruling elite is essentially of a military type. A revolutionary coup 
d' etat is usually the first stage of a revolutionary programme.”° 
The revolutionary leaders play a very important part in arousing 
the common people from their dogmatic socio-political slumber. 
‘They become the eye-openers of the socially suffering people. 
They usually lead the suffering masses of people with great en- 
thusiasm, and through united strength of the revolutionary people 


they are able to smash the oppressive government of the ruling 
elite. 


In some of the modern societies there is internal peace and 
order within their respective social structures, but the former 
are sometimes hostile in their attitude towards one another. In 
the contemporary period the fighting tendency of the citizens of 
a particular state is directed towards other states. A militant 
nation is hostile in its attitude towards other states, which do 
not align with its policy of military aggression, ‘The citizens 
of a militant nation have ‘in-group’ sentiment, and they are hostile 
towards other nations and their citizens, ‘The aggressive attitude 
ot a militant nation towards other nations gives rise to inter- 
national tension. International tensions are due to conflicting 
interests and objectives of hostile nations. ‘hey produce mutual 
suspicion, fear, and hatred amongst militant nations. ‘They may 
be responsible for the creation of ‘blocks’ amongst nations. Ope? 
hostility may take place between power blocks and war may break 
out? The actual outbreak of war disturbs the peace and sect- 
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rity of the human population afid many abnormal social symptoms. 
develop. People lose their freedom in many ways when war 
breaks out between great power blocks. People have to endure 
extreme privation when war breaks out. All able-bodied adult 
persons are recruited into the armed forces, and they are pre- 
vented from talking in favour of pacifism. Fantastic sums are 
spent for the production of weapons of destruction. A nation 
is impoverished after it spends enormous sums for the production 
or the weapons of destruction. People have to almost starve 
themselves during periods of war. Widespread devastations are 
made by the instruments of destruction. Civilizations of great 
nations which were built up through persistent efforts of creative 
persons are ruthlessly destroyed within a very short time during 
war. W/ar negates the creative advance of the belligerent nations. 


To-day during this momentous period of human history 
international tension is fast increasing with occasional periods of 
ominous lull. Nuclear weapons with fantastic destructive capacity 
have been developed by some of the technically advanced nations, 
and the potential danger of complete destruction of human civili- 
zation looms large in the world to-day. If the third global war 
starts, the entire human civilization will certainly be wiped off 
from the face of the world. The possibility is always there. But 
the greater possibility is that the global war will not break out 
between the great power blocks of the contemporary world. At 
the most shooting wars may break out between certain under- 
developed countries. Peace is likely to prevail in the world for 
a considerable duration of time. If it does, the irresistable 
forces of ‘creative socialism’ will inevitably spread throughout the 
world. Peaceful co-existence between ‘creative socialism’, on the 
one hand, and capitalism, fascism, and imperialism, on the other, 
is impossible in principle. Capitalism, fascism, and imperialism 
will inevitably disintegrate on account of their inherent inconsis- 
tencies. They are the greatest forces of evil in the world. But 
in the face of the fast growing forces of ‘creative socialism’ in 
the world the wickedest forces of evil will disappear like the 
darkness before the dawn. New values of life will be formed 

: in an atmosphere of creative peace, and mankind will step into 
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the most covetable stage of cultural Yiversity. ‘Creative socialism’ 
will prepare the way for ‘creative democracy.’ 


CT 
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